
DISTINGUISHED TRAVELLERS AND EXPLORERS.— I! 


Hugh Clapperton {!7SS-!S27); naval officer; crossed Saliani 
from Tripoli to Nigeria, 1822-25; again explored Nigeria, iS25- .'.7; 
died near Si.ikoto, 1827. 

James Cook (172S-1770); naval officer; in first vo\’ag'e, 1768-7!, 
visited Tahiti, charted coasts of New Zealand, East Australia, 
and part, of New Guinea, circumnavigating westwards; in second 
voyage, 1772.-75, cii-curnnaviga.ted eastwards, disproved existence 
of Ant.'irctic continent extending into temperate zone; made third 
voyage, 1776-79, to seeic N.-W. passage from Pacific side; dis- 
covered Sandwich Islands and surveyed Canadian coast; killed 
by Hawaians, .1779. 

Sir Wiiliant Martin Conway (born 1S56); Egypt mid East, 
1SS9; Himalayas, 1892; Alps, tSg.}; Spitzbergen, !896-g7; Bo- 
livian Ande.s and Tieri’a del Fuego, 1898; knighted 1895. 

Lord Curzon of Kedievston (George Nathaniel Curzon, born 
1S59), heir of Baron Scarsdale; Central Asia and Persia, 1S8S-89; 
China, Japan, and Korea, 1SS7-SS, 1S92-95; Pamirs; Viceroy of 
India, 1S99-1905; baron (in Irish peerage) 1898. 

Edward John Eyre (tSij-igoi); discovered Lake Torrens 
(Australia), 1859-40; jourucy along shore of Australian Bight, 
1840-41; governor of Jamaica, 1S62-65. 

Paul Beiloni du Chaillu (1835-1903); Frenchman, naturalized 
in United States; travelled in French Cong'o, 1S55-59, 1S64-65. 

Sir John Forrest (born 1S47); explored in Australian interior, 
1869-74; knig'hted 1891. 

Sir John Franklin (1786-1847); naval officer; North Canada 
1819-22, 1825-27; iatal Arctic expedition, 1843; died in Arctic 
regdons, 1847, after discovei'ing N.-W. passage; knig'hted 1829. 

Douglas William Freshfield (born 1845); Himalayas, Syria, 
Algeria, Caucasus, Armenia, Consica, Apennines, Alfis. 
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taki's st.mit' lime to prepare, and the considerate reader and critic 
will hanlly t'xpcct to find here all the most rr'ceiit information to 
b(' obtained from yesterday's newspapers. Though the author has 
iru\il1ed in four of the continents described, he does not pn.'tend to 
be often drawing from first-hand knowledge. He must express his 
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TO-DAY 




It is 'wr-n knciwn ihai Siiu' world lorms an almost globular body, some 
.Li,ooo rnilr's nminl iii siiiJiTticiai area about 197,000,000 square miles, of which 
iieai’lv d'lrer-iouril'is ai'e C!>\'ered l:)\- water witli a mean depth, roughly, of 2000 
iaf.iUims in tiie largeT st.-as. It is estimated the remaining land area supports 
at |)rf,‘sent a poituhiutjn etf i ,5c:K;\(:xxi,ooo or 1,600,000,000 human beings. The 
age nf this |)lanei, and of its inhal.'titants, make much more obscure questions. 
Sciemce has now nnly a sniiha (t>r Archbisliop Ussher's Chronology, that limited 
dm aniif:|uii:\' of ui,ir earth 10 si,x thousand years. Imagination itself staggers 
in louliing barik to the lime wimn the globe's igneous mass had cooled to 
its I'ii'csm'it {eini'teralure. Sinct* dien counlh'ss ages have gone to shaping and 
crtidiiring iis *' hre-fused and water-laid crust”, ploughed up by ice, convulsed 
f}\'- ea,rll'ii!iiMk('s, ftidden or di.sclosed by subsidence and uplieaval about the 
great ocean cavitii's, wrinkled and folded by gigantic pressure, seamed and 
si'mead' !:)V \v'att.T-coui-,ses, carved and fretted b\' continual action of the elements 
into its wirious familiar contours. Still more \'ain, in the present state of 
krnrwledge, is an}' exact calculation as to the first stirrings of life at a time 
ibr winch we must count bnc.k by thousands, perhaps by millions of centuries. 

'riie first iraces (,»f man -wiihii, so hir as his appearance in Europe goes, 

maw {.kite from bt'fore llu* (irtmt (.ilacial Ptniod, wfien tlie w'hole of the northern 

limnis[jl'icrc was swaiii<-d in is'c sln.rvv liim so little raised above the higher 

mammais dmi cmtnrions mcasunw. i>f time must be alh)\ved for his develop- 
riwiii .•,()! iaio tile '-ooMig' A:ih- re presented by tribes still extant in Africa and 
Acsir.dic Tiiust eiill labnur io believe tliat our race, with its manifold 
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la flio I lss|j!i!g ;lm lir.si juineiple'- of morality, the first glimmerings of know- 
in li I’-'iniug s'h ieiies .amt mg wiiicli die primitive instinct of selt-preservation 
■nigia gnm n> 'v. idmieti svmpaiiiies and enlarged relations of mutual .service. 
Tim rm.naina fu' states aiu! cities, on the alluvial plains of the Nile and 

rhi- IhHihriiC'., ctunaiiilv dale hack as far as what used to pass for the whole 
hf 'h niaakiiid; am! iht*v present buildings, institutions, arts, and elements of 
■-i !*■!;.(• which reijuire a long previous schooling in culture, evolved under 
lavotir.iihu' i'ondiii.ms liiai had raised these comm unities above the then general 
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INTRODUCTION 


countries, through which coarser spirits were lured by will-o’-the-wisp hopes 
to find golden El Dorados and fabulous Enchanted Gardens or Fountains 
of Youth. 

The publication of Hakluyt’s Voyages, at the end of Elizabeth’s reign, is 
a monunient of the vast progress made in geographical knowledge within a 
single century. French adventurers continued the exploration of Canada, begun 
by Jacques Cartier, following' up its lakes and streams into the heart of the 
Continent, at the southern end of which Dutch sailors rounded and named Cape 
Horn. Asia as well as America was being' eagerly pried into both by land and 
sea, with jealous heart-burning's among European competitors for the riches of 
both East and W est. The Dutch, who had signalized their independence by 
brave attempts in the Arctic regions, managed to secure for themselves a firm 
Iboting in the F'ar East, whence, in the middle of the seventeenth century, their 
pioneers, Tasman and others, reached a new' division of the world, which after all 
fell to the lion's share of the nation that sent out Dampier to the same discoveries. 
I'lie islands of Australasia and Pol vnesia were gradually added to our maps by 
\-(iyages, among which Captain Cook’s stand pre-eminent for the discoveries 
made before his tragic end. lie was followed by the French expedition of 
La Perouse, who also perished, and more obscurely, neither of his vessels 
coming back to report a calamity ascertained many years later. 

Delisle and D’Anville won for France, in the eighteenth century, the high 
place in map-making that formeiiy belonged to Holland. In England, the 
publication of poj;)ular collections of voyages such as Astley’s, Harris’s, ITawkes- 
worth’s, and Cook’s showed a wide-spread interest in the subject, supplying youth 
with enthralling tales which in this generation, it is to be feared, have to be 
more highly spiced to a jaded taste. Associations were formed for geographical 
research, and the government of different countries vied with each other in well- 
equipped expeditions of discovery. The first voyagers to unknown regions had 
often been mere traders or freebooters. Among the best-qualified early explorers 
were Catholic missionaries, such as the Jesuits who, in the beginning' of the cen- 
turv, had contrived to make a notable surve}^ of China. Now bold seamen were 
often accompanied by naturalists, as Cook by Joseph Banks, afterwards President 
of tlie Roval Society, Distinguished men of science came forward to spend 
laborious years in distant lands, such as the Frenchman La Condamine, the 
Dani.sh officer Niebuhr, and the German Humboldt. Private adventurers, like 
fames Bruce, bv land and sea ran many risks, including- that of being taken for 
liars at iiome, as has been the frec(uent fate of those with travellers’ tales to tell. 
In 1784, with the first observations of the Ordnance Survey, taken on Hounslow 
Heath, England began her scientific study of geography at the right end. 

A serious check was given to maritime discovery by the wars that for nearly 
a quarter of a century found other work for the Beets of Europe. After the peace, 
a store of energy became set free for useful enterprises, and the power that now 
ruled the Avaves was foremost in surveying them. During the domination of 
France by land, Britain had made a not very hopeful beginning of her Australian 
colonies, while wresting from other powers colonies and islands that gave her 
new interests in different parts of the globe. 

A notable date was the foundation in 1830 of our Royal Geographical 
Society, Avliich gradually took upon itself the initiative often assumed by private 
associations that, in the cause of science or of commerce, had done useful work 
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divided into “spheres of influence ” within which the different powers concerned 
are filling up the outlines of early exploration. At the same time, the wilds 
ot Australia and of New Zealand have been searched out, and annexed to 
civilization. I he ocean of islands beyond has been at least mapped, and many 
of them are now well known. Our accpiaintance with Asia has been made more 
precise; and in its most advanced regflon, Japan, native science is coming into 
touch with that of Europe. 

A mere list ot the travellers who in our time have notably added to geo- 
graphical knowledg'c would be too long for this brief summary. The tendency 
among them, as in all branches of science, has been to specialization : the 
American Maury started a school of ocean geography; Wallace, Darwin, and 



Iii the Avitarciic Regions; the Ltetder of a recent Expedition (?il. llorcligrovink',' taldiig Ohservattous 

Bates were naturalists in the first place; other names are renowned in ethno- 
grapliy; firm-footed adventurers, such as Whymper and Conway, have made a 
study of mountains; some explorers, like Stanley, have united a turn for adventure 
witli a keen eye for the benefits of commerce and colonization; and Livingstone 
is a type of those whose desire to extend the boundaries of knowledge was 
inflamed l3\' zeal to let in light upon dark places so full of cruelty and super- 
stition. Thanks to many men, of various aims and tempers, the twentieth 
century now possesses a wide accpiaintance witfi the earth on which it dawns 
in hope of ever-growing mastery over nature. Some gaps have still to be 
filled; some great spaces, such as New Guinea, remain provokingly bare on 
our maps, though known to be full of well-marked features; as }'et we have to 
guess what the ice-packs, north and south, may hide from our view; but on 
most parts of the g'lobe only gleanings await the investigator of the main facts 
as to its conformation, size, and capabilities; and from countless books one may 
hope to form a fairly comolete notion of the world as it is, with its manifold 
peoples and productions. 




CHINA: PAST AND PRESENT 


“ From China to Peru ” was Johnson’s outlook on the world; and our survey 
of it may well begin with a country nourishing its largest and oldest nation, one 
tiiai: l 3 oasts a liistory of live thousand years, and that undoubtedly cultivated 
science, arts, and literature wdien our ancestors were bloodthirsty barbarians. 
Cliina of late has been much in the eye of Europe, which, having scarcely got 
ox er a scare that the crowded millions of the East, once instructed and armed 
for coiufuest, might overrun the West as their Tartar ancestors did in former 
days, fnids itself threatened with, a more pressing danger in the jealous rivalries 
of its own naval and militar)’- powers, each concerned to secure a share of spoil 
promised by wliat seems the imminent break-up of an empire as unwieldy and 
corrupt as it is vast and populous. For every reason, then, we turn first to a 
region still imperfectly known in Europe, but daily becoming more familiar 
through relations both of war and peace. We have now innumerable publica- 
tions of travellers and scholars, some of whom equal the Chinese themselves in 
acquaintance with what is best worth knowing of its past, and others are well 
qualified to speak on its present state. As to its future, that is a question of 
unusual difliculty, -while of the highest importance to the world. 

The Chinese dominion, that once covered half of Asia, still extends over 
some four and a half millions of square miles, an area larger than Europe, and is 
believed to contain more than -four hundred million souls,} nearly a quarter of the 
human race. Two-thirds of this area belong to the border dependencies of Man- 
churia and Mongolia, Turkestan and Tibet, comparatively ill-populated and un- 
productive parts of the empire, useful to it chiefly as insulators, and now on one 
side slirinking under foreign aggression. These, with a total population roughly 
counted at twenty-five millions, may be set aside for consideration apart. In 
China proper, known to our old writers as “Cathay”, and to its own people as 
the “Middle Kingdom” — the Chinese phrase for “ H,ub of the Lin i verse” — is 
concentrated the bulk of the industrious civilization which has existed here for at 
least forty centuries. Its population was calculated half a century ago at over 
400,000,000; though since then this has in some parts diminished through 
internal commotions and foreign emigration, natural increase should have now 
brought it up to about the same figure, if we can depend on Cliinese statistics; 
while the estimates of foreigners vary down to less than 200,000,000 k A 


’ It is, of course, diflicult to verify such figures. On the one hand, !iational pride i.s inclined to exaggerate; on 
the Ollier, v.here |:)opulation makes a basis of fiscal burdens, the peoj-de ha,\'e an interest in undei-siating llieir 
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CHINA: PAST AND PRESENT 


I -• ki ~ ItJiii;' assures us that nothing' can warp these magistrates from 

rr'ctif ucie. and tliai history oilers numerous examples of their outspoken fidelity 
in iHo laoi* 1)1 sicaih laur wlum we consider the general corruption of Chinese 
olTicialdoni, and ihe fact that these surveillants are paid directly by the emperor, 
we iriusi lecir tliat ifieir check upon his power is not very efficient in the present, 
wlialcA er u may liave Deen in purer times; and as to lower officials, it is gener- 
alh' bidieved among Europeans that tlie espionage of the censors is chiefly 
ciirecied ui taxing the spoil ot misgovernment. This is not the only point 
in vCnirn ( hinese Uif.'ory and practice prove widely diflerent. It seems most 
prirh;d)U' 1 na'i tile cuiribrous macliine of government works mainly by its own 
lUf uneni mn, itiit that, within certain limits, it may be directed by any strong 
It.'o'ul (W Ml' near the throne. 

Idle \ icfToys who govern the provinces, two or three of them sometimes 
grijUfiesl togeiher inr joint administration, ]3ossess a great measure of inde- 
iH:-mienc'e, sm hfug as they can retain the favour of tlie emperor or of the ruling 
junfu. Disiani'e alone from tlie remote capital would hinder interference with 
linen]: : Imt it ap|:nra.rs that Iturojiean innovations, such as the telegraph and. 
tile snpjtly i?t an smpjerial revenue througii the Maritime Customs, will go 
toiwitde ej ! ,■ngthening the power of the central government. Something like 
home rule lias prevailed in eac.'!) province, where the taxes are mainly expended 
I’itr Imm;:! p;;rpM.m,‘.s or wasu-d in official corruption, the authorities being much 
if!', iM ; !i. es (iu condition, of letting a certain proportion of their receipts. 

ut rr!dm.o A large pari of the j.irovineial triliute consists of corn sent to- 
ilie tao-itek din* |)t‘ople Oil the- whoie are not lieavily taxed; but the mandarins 
are aeeavfd <<! injustice in particular cases, a special grievance being the inland 
'harriers up kir the culleciit.m of customs at so many pcjints that trade is 
nirule iM pmv rfgieated toll, with continual wrangling against arbitrary exactions. 
Um: (.i.-,;v-ernn;ent has recentlv agreed with tlie Chinese for the abolition of the 
/faoi em-it'C!- in consicieratiun of an increased import duty; but it seems 
cpueciMu.ii (iM if tlie emperor lias power thoroughly to carry out such an abolition. 
\d r\ iuh!' Ml' die proi'eeds of taxation prove available for the imperial penver, 
vdiii ii 'dm;.- has had s«'a.niv inerui.s of bringing itselt to bear eitht'r for oppiression 
or iM|- du* ce’UtTal getod. 

d hi hem 'vorkiug institution in China, forced upon the country through 
dm inieri-st fkidiain atajiured in ihs revenue, pledged to us as indemnity, is the 
Imfierial Maridme Cusioms, that under Sir Robert Hart lias, for the last forty 
wars, coili’i'led tlie duiiim at the open ports, incidentally performing other 
services, siitii as lighting the coast and putting down smugglers. This service 
is ofrii,'i:‘r(,‘tl 1)\’ IdiiropeaiLS, and bound to Western principles, and the results have 
bi'cn sucli as to co{i\dnce the Chinese that Iionesty is the best policy in one 
branch of nufilic alkiirs, wlnle the steady revenue tliiis collected oilers a security 
lo Ifuropran ci’editm's for a national debt. l'’he countr)'' has hitherto profited 
less hv tiu- sf,n-vices of European officers engaged to reorganize its military 
and na\'al lorces, .since in these matters Chinese pride would not submit to be 
sclunihsi In.- men whom it scornfuliy tried to rega.rd as barbarians, and at whose 
hands it is loth to accept even the lessons enforced by adx’ersity. Its military 
power is tjuiie out of pr(.>portion lo the extent and -weight of its rule, depending 
upon force of cii.stoni rather than of arms. A local militia, as ill-armed as 
ill-trained, can be raised by the viceroys for any temporary emergency. What 
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quarrels came to be exasperated by the difficulty of access 
to the centre of power in China. Tavo embassies in the 
reign of George HI had been received at the court of 
Peking in an unsatisfactory manner, and to the Chinese 
their errand was represented as the tribute-bearing which 
seemed the only lit intercourse between the Son of Heaven 
and those outer barbarians. It came as a sore bloAv to 
Chinese arrogance when the barbarians easily proved their 
masters in battle. Hong-kong was ceded to us, and five 
other ports were opened to British commerce. In 1856 
China had so far recovered her defiant mood that a fresh 
wmr was provoked, this time against Britain and France 
as allies, and after four years, with a term of intermis- 
sion, it ended by the taking of Peking. Another quarrel 
Avith France followed in 1883, when again China found 
her obs(jlcte armament at a disadvantage. One concession 
after another was wnung from the reluctant power that 
vainlv strove to be left in proud isolation from the intrud- 
ing world. The opening of fresh treaty ports, now 
thirty-live in number; the establishment of embassies at 
Peking; the sending of envoys to Europe; the right, long 
contested, of audience with the throne, were successively 


,• z'- i \ conceded; and Chinese arrogance 

h' g'round before Chinese astuteness, 

(Kro^K^>IK.o,.aphby^I...uu.op) aimiiig to hamper by policy what 
could not be repelled by force. 

In the meantime the empire had been shaken by 
violent internal commotions raging side by side wdth 
foreign war. In 1850 began the Taiping insurrection 
against the Manchurian dynasty, that kept a great part 
of the country in turmoil for nearly fifteen years, and was 
not put down till 1865, w'hen to restore order the ser- 
A'ices of General Gordon and other oflicers had been lent 
by the British Government, on the policy of bolstering 
iqj the imperial government as the lesser of twa) evils. 
Mohammedan rebellions in ATinnan and in Turkestan 
iiad also to be lingeringly suppressed; and the slow mind 
of tlie Clunese Government awoke to the fact that it had 
much to learn from the foreigner in the arts of Avar. 

Its efforts at modern armament were put to a rude 
test in 1894, Avhen China engaged in a struggle Avith 
Japan, a nation that had more clearly and intelligently 
recognized the snperiorit}" of Europe, not allowing blind 
conceit to stifle improvement. Both by land and sea the 
Cliinese were rapidly and disgracefully defeated. The 
soreness of this humiliation re\dved the national ill-Avill 
to foreigners, avIio had noAv lodged themselves firmly 
in the country once so jealous of intrusion. The Ger- 


retired into the back- 



Cliinese Soldier 


mans appeared upon the coast; the Russians began to 
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boLii^’lit, modern arms are raanidactured, and machinery is grudg'ing'ly introduced. 

Fo this movement ui reform a marked impetus has been given by the success 
(,)!: Jiifian in its war witii Russia. ‘‘Young' China” asks itself whether such a 
iiuge power need be an}' longer dependent on the teachers that have given it so 
roug'}] lessons. The (Tovernment, as above described, has already been modified 
towards more eiliciency; Provincial Assemblies have already met, and a 
Xationai Assembly was summoned b\' decree in 1910; new Courts of Justice 
are promised; the military and other services are being- improved. The change 
most evident to foreigners is a stir of discontent and desire, that may end in 
t!ie disruption of the couittry, but seems also to be aw-akening a strong national 
sentiment against outside interference, and a natural outciy of “China for the 
Chinese 'h 
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l'h(‘ cliaracter of the Chinese is 'very variously estimated; and much fine 
writiiig lias l)een sj.'itMii: in trying to harmonize into an orderls' j-tattern the different 
hues tliat shoot ticross it sn as to change the tint witlt the point of view. To the 
Whsstern it seems a nuiss of ci iniradictions, where a merchtint’s word is his band, 

\ t.‘i r:lieaiing and K ing in certain waws count almost as a virtue; wliere a mandarin 
wiilt ilte nolhest truisms du his li]:)s is caught doing tlie liasest actions; where the 
la.w (‘m|)li;ii:ical!\' dcncainces vices, like i:>ribery and gamlding, vvlticli are matter 
th' course tunorig high and low. 

Cliina has develoiied in such independence of the culture of the other side 
of tile world tltat, cinct.- we get beyond the general traits of Itiiman nature, we are 
constanilv puzzled here lay contrasts with our own ideals. In small matters, as 
Wf'll as it! some great ones, the Chinaman’s conceptions ha\'e groum up on 
different lines. Yellow, for instance, is his colour of state; reel, of happiness; 
white, of mourning. ( .Me begins his banquet with dessert and ends it with sou]\ 

'l l is insulation, antung l.iarbarism Itas given him a most self-satisfied approval of 
ids invn customs, so tltat he is etuiiientiy- conservative, slow to change, and dense 
to tile inlluence (.>f tlte W'est, oa'ejtt where sell-interest clearly ad\’ises. Like other 
picupic, lie l!a,s Ids good features ami liis bad oiies, neitlier of whidt square with 
tiurs. 'Fltis much mav bs* said for him, that some of titose who know him most 
intimaltdv have forrnetl tlu' least unfavouraftie o|;)inion t.)f him. The missionaries, 
from whom we fuu'e got a great deal of our inforiuation, are apt to be biassed 
witnesses, vet tlie very interest they take in their difllcult task seems a tribute to 
the |}ei.>ple among whom they find so rare con\'erts. All that can be done here is 
to tract' the main outlines of national life* fitr the benefit of readers ^vhose mental 
picture of the Chinaman hardly goes beyond the pigtails of tlte men and the 
cramped feet of the women, or a figure of Ein tltat covers sly trickery with a 
“ chi Id™ like and bland” smile. 

\The Chinese liat'e a high nutrality fallen far into decay, and religious notions 
that are a strange mixture of philosophy and fetishism. Their worst fault appears 
to be the manner in which they graft mean actions upon fine seittiments to a 
degree that makes this the PecksnilTof nations. Tlte common base of their piety 
is the ancestor-worship Avhich Herbert Spencer puts as the foundation of all 
religion. ^The Chinaman, adores his forefathers almost as gc.)ds; their gnn^es are 
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About twenty millions of the population are Mohammedans, fully tolerated by 
tlie state, and not excluded from public office. So are an old stock of Jews, once 
more numerous, now reduced to a single community in the interior, who have 
little in common with new arrivals at the treaty ports. So, in theory, are the 
Christians, and if in fact they stand apart from other Chinese, this is largely due 
to the jealous zeal of a faith that admits no other as means of salvation ; and the 
outbursts of popular hatred against them from time to time seem provoked less 
by their creed than by their character as intrusive foreigners, the Catholics having 
given special offence by pretensions to endow their converts with the privileg'es 
and immunities of Europeans. Early communities of Nestorian converts have 
long died out ; but by the end of the thirteenth centurv Catholic missionaries were 
at work on tlie coast. The Jesuits pushed a peaceful crusade over the empire, and 
by their characteristic economy of doctrine and careful handling of native belief 
had tlieir usual success; there, is reason to believe that they were in a fair way of 
reshajiing tlie official creed by the persuasion of an emperor. More uncompro- 
mising missionaries of Rome came to denounce this pandering with idolatry; 
and tlieir rigidity checked the w-ork of conversion, in which all schools of the 
ivoman Church liave shown courage and diligence rewarded by a flock estimated 
at perliaps a million. The number of converts has to be very vaguely stated, 
being said bv unfriend! v critics to increase with spells of famine that drii'e into 
the hild a. class of elisciples expressively known as 'WRice Christians”, while 
man)- of those claimed as proselytes have rather given up their old faith than 
earnestly attaclied themselves to the new one. The medical side of missions finds 
better appreciation than the spiritual; and the most promising part of the work 
is often the training of deserted children. Protestant missionaries seem to have 
long sped slowly in spreading their version of Christianity; but of late they 
talce a more confident tone. A recent missionary report claims at least 150,000 
communicating members, and over 500,000 in all, including children and looser 
adherents; it is further stated that 40,000 have been added to the Protestant 
bodies since the Boxer troubles of 1900, when 16,000 Chinese are believed to 
ha\’e suffered martyrdom as seed for Churches which work on in patient hope 
tliat thev are kiA'ing a foundation beyond the scope of statistics. All Churches 
have to lament that the Cliinese can compare their teachings with the example 
g'ii't.m by some of tlieir countiymen at the treaty ports. 

Tlie voluniinous Chinese literature, preserved from ancient days liy the 
in\-eni:ion of pajier and printing, is mucli concerned ivith ceremonies and moral 
sentiments, not so much, with the science that here sprang up earl\' to find no 
dejith of earth. -It was perhaps no great loss to tlie nation that a .f^bilistine 
soN'ereign attempted to destrov the mass of vvritten verliiage accumulated at an 
earlv stage of its history. Besides the still extant ‘‘ Classics” of venerated sages, 
it possesses long-winded histories and biographies, also travels, treatises on agri- 
culture, music, medicine, and other arts, with a consideralile body of ]ioetry and 
prose fiction. A recently republished Chinese encylopmdia consists of no less 
than 600 volumes. Mathematics and astronomy are discussed in some books, 
and not less seriously such studies as astrology and geomancy. This mass of 
authorship, with its “ infinite deal of nothing”, implies at least a culture of ideas 
that seems out of keeping with the very undeveloped form of the language, con- 
sisting almost entirely of mono.svllables, each represented by a different cliaracter, 
originally an image of the idea conveyed. The Great Chinese Dictii-Uiary pub- 
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language and committing to heart the llowers of its literature. The ambition of 
«:-\'ery famil}' is to rise to the mandarin class in the person of one of its members. 
Oni}’ the sons of barbers and actors are excluded from competition for tliis coveted 
prize. In his teens the youth steeped in C^hinese history and philosophy may 
present himself for examination at certain centres, where the candidates, to the 
number of thousands, are boxed up for days together in separate cells. Thus 
their ordeal seems a physical as well as a mental one, and so strict are the rules 
that if an overworked student die under it, as may well happen, the door must not 
be opened, but his body might be dug out at the back. The test is chiefly one 
of memory; but besides accjuaintance with the classics, candidates have- to pro- 
duce original essays and poems constructed upon approved rules. The passing 
of this standard is what may be called taking' a bachelor’s degree. The successful 
scholar can next proceed to the higher grade of master. The final stage is the 
doctorate, bestowed onl)' by the Academy of Peking, after which tlie young genius 
is qualified for any post, not always in youtfi, indeed, for men go on failing at 
tliese examinations till the end of tlieir lives, then, at the age of eighty or so, may 
sometimes be granted a sort (tf ctd niiscricordiam degree. Eailure is the rule, the 
graduates counting by hundreds, the aspirants by thousands. There are not 
nearly enough posts to employ all the successful candidates; and if all stories be 
true, ii'iterest now comes into play as well as merit; it is said that degrees, too, 
•can be laought. A large majority of the graduates are thrown back into life as 
tlie class of literati, secure of respect and fiiirly in the way of earning a living 
somehow or other, though also they may be found in the most humble positions, 
perliaps through defects of conduct or character. The educational efibrt which 
has brought them to that point chiefiy consisted of cramming up books which 
contain a maximum of words to a minimum of wisdom, so that this haughty 
class by no means stand out among their countrymen throiig'h enlightenment 
and enterprise, often indeed prove the most pig-headed enemies of progress. The 
more fortunate graduates become mandarins — as we translate the name through 
a l^ortuguese word, — ranked in classes distinguished by the buttons on their cap 
and other insignia; and these may rise to any dignity under the throne that 
bestows such coveted badges of honour as the yellow jacket and the peacock’s 
feather. There is an order of liereditary nobles in Cliina; Imt their birth does 
not qualify them to take jtart in public afiairs, unless they be closely connected 
u-ith tlie reigning famil}'. 

Tlie magisti-acN^ produced by this system has more resi>ect from the Clunese 
tlian from foreigners. There are good mandarins as well as l,)ad ones; Ijiit tlte 
t\'jte falls very far short of our standard in public duty. They are poorly paid, 
which readily drives them to those illicit means of gain tliat by the nickname of 
“squeeze” are here the rule in all transactions among every class. The servant, 
tile comprador or buver, the officer of justice, everyone expects to get some 
•commission out of all -with wliom lie has to do, the extortion bting so general 
that it can hardly be called secret. No doubt more ceremony must be used in 
tickling the ear of a mandarin than in oiling the palm of his lictor; Lint that most 
officials are open to dishonest persuasion seems talcen for granted, and liardly 
resented bv the peojile. The theory of justice here is admirable. In the court- 
yard of every judge hangs a bell or gong, by which any injured persoji ma-v 
summon him forth to listen to a complaint at any hour. Tiie judge is sup|iosed 
to be checked by appeal to his superiors, and will be found humbly demanding 
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to haiiiit the house with his vengeful spirit. As to the practical result of the 
sx'stem, Mr. A. TL Smitli, a well-known authority on Chinese ways, declares 
tluit, betore tlie Boxer troubles, life was safer in Peking than in New York; 
to wliich anotlicr writer bluntly adds that Chicago beats China for oflicial 
dishonestv. 


Idle corruption of the mandarins is not so manifest, perhaps, in the 
administration of justice as in the neglect of the public interest and the embezzle- 
ment of puldic funds. Revenues are “ scpieezed ” for the benefit of the collectors; 
roads and embankments go to ruin, while the officials charged with repairing 
diem grow rich ; officers draw pay for a thousand men, while their ragged and 
ill-armed regiment does not number half as many. All this dishonest service is 
cloaked in liigh-sounding expressions of duty and zeal such as blunt Englishmen 
call humbug. Tlie Chinaman is bound up in ceremony, etiquette, and fine' 
words. I I is con\-ersation is carried on in livpocritical superlatives. Dr. Morison 
(..-1/7 xinxira/iaii in China) gw this amusing specimen of the stvle which the 
well-lired. CeUcstial thinks fit for addressing a stranger. 

“ ' What is \’Our honourable age?’ 

“ ' I hax'e been dragged up a fool so many years,’ you politely reply. 

“ 'VVliat is your noble and exalted occupation?’ 

“ 'Mv mean and contemptible calling is that of a doctor.’ 

“ ‘Wliat is your nolile patronymic?’ 

“ ‘Mv jiovertv-struck lamily name is Mo.’ 

“ ‘How inan\' honourable and distinguished sons have you?’ 

“ ‘Alas! Fate has been niggardly; I have not even one little bug.’ 

But if vou can truthfully say you are the honourable fiither of sons, your 
interlocutor will raise his clasped hands and say gravely: ‘Sir, you are a man of 
virtue; 1 congratulate you.’ 

“ He continues: bHow many tens of thousands of pieces of silver liave you?’ 


meaning how many daughters have you? 

“‘Mv 1 Y//OTCX (forked heads or slave children), my daughters,' you answer 
with a deprecatory shrug, ‘number so many.’ 

“ So the con\'ersation continues, and the more minute are the enquiries the 
more polite is tlie cpiestioner.” 

Bv .general consent of observing strangers, all tliis ceremoniousness liolds 
in s(')luli<->n much real c'ourtesy and con.sideration lor otliers, o! tlie kind tliat 
implies culture <!)f the feelings. 1 he Chinese are outwardly the politest j^eople in 
the woi-ld, and not the least so in inward disposition. Their innate respect fin- 


age cannot but prove a school of manners. The lather of a fiimiiy is vested with 
fullest jiower over his descendants; while the most appalling form of execution 
punislies tlie rare crime of parricide, a guilt extended to the slig'htest x'iolence 
against the sire whom his oflspring learn to reverence from tlie cradle. The son 


come.s torward to g'ive liis own lite for lies father. s; indeed, it is not uncommon 
fbr a Cliinaman to offer himself as a substitute for execution tliat his family may 
enioy the price of his sell-sacrilice. The ties of blood are tlius drawn stringent!)’ 
together. Eacli member is looked on as responsible fbr the acts of the whole. 
If cme come to horioiir, it is reflected on all his kin. if. he commit a ciime, his 


nearest relatives may be punished for not having brought him up well, or 
prevented him from wrong-doing; even the neighbours, indeed, may fie held to 
blame for setting no better example. On the whole tliis is a peacealile people so 
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instep lorced upwards, and the whole foot dislocated into a club, on which the 
poor creature hobl.)les in a shoe three or four inches long — one reason for women 
not being- much, seen in the streets.^ Among' the Chinese proper this counts as a 
nccessar}’- mark' of respectability, yet it is not practised by the dominant Tartar 
caste; and the better classes now begin to recognize the cruel absurdity of it, 
native leagues having been formed to put down the prejudice by which a g'irl 
with natural leet cannot hope for an honourable marriage. With men the pigtail 
on the shaven head, by dandies plaited with silk till it almost reaches the ground, 
is the same necessary ornament, so that a modern Chinaman would almost as 
soon lose his life as his tail. Yet this coiffure was orig'inally a badge of conquest, 
imposed by the Manchurian dynasty and at hrst stubbornly resisted. In the south, 
where turbans are worn, people have forgotten how these were adopted to cover 
the shame that is now a pride. The Taiping rebels and others let their hair grow 
freely in sign of patriotic disaiiection. 

^■■"ILlind devotion to custom is a strong feature of Chinese life; another is the 
inlluence exercised bv many leag'ues, syndicates, guilds, and secret societies, 
wliose influence is all-pervading, acting sometimes as a co-operative or trades- 
union, sometimes as a social power, and sometimes as a focus of political con- 
spiracy. Workmen unite to keep up their wages, trades to enhance prices, 
serxants to coerce their masters; even the beggars have a guild which serves as 
an anti-charity organization. The clannishness of family feeling also comes into 
play, so tliat the stranger who woidd have his own way here finds himself 
struggling in a net-work of hindrances, and in the end has usually to give in, 
submitting to the universal system of “squeeze” by which all relations are made 
to run smooth. 

’‘■'There is a class of gentry, persons of wealth and learning, who exercise a 
certain influence. At the other end of the social scale comes the mass of coolies 
who live from hand to mouth. Among the rest of the people distinctions appear 
not very strongh- marked, though they are divided into the four classes, literati, 
husbandmen, artisans, and traders. The strong point of the Chinaman is his 
industry, well displayed in the system of minute and laborious agriculture that 
cmables his country to siqjport such a thick population. The patient endurance 
of tlie coolies, too, is admiral-)le, -wlio for a few pence will toil all day under 
weiglits of a hundred pounds and more. Poverty nourishes the characteristic 
virtues of tlie people; among the peasantry of out-of-the-way districts a. stranger 
is like to find more courteous welcome than among the townsfolk, though often, 
indeed, the foreigner must put iq3 with being stared at as a monster b}' men, 
iind fled from as a bogey by children. Strongly rooted t(3 liis birthplace, un- 
questioning! y wedded to Iris ancestral customs, and with small outlook on the 
world lieyond a nari'ow circle of familiar neighljours, who are likely to be in 
a greiiter or less degree his kinsmen,, it would be a wonder if the ordinal’}’' 
Chinaman were not astonished by strangers out of his native good manners. 

t^'In the towns he takes kindly to sliop-keeping and dealing, small profits and 
quick returns being liis motto. Buyer and customer keep wide-awake to take, 
the slightest advantage of each other; keen bargaining is the rule in every 
transaction, and the true Chinaman bv no means considers himself to lose 
“face” over sharp practice. The better class of mercliants, indeed, are noted 
for strict faithfulness to engagements, based upon experience of honesty being 
the best policy. WTiyye the individual may be tempted to dishonesty, he is kept 
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by weight. A traveller may have to waste an liour daily in adjusting his funds 
with tile local .standard oi: wdiie. Former attempts of the Government to supply 
a more convenient coinage liave been frustrated by official dishonesty; now, 
liowcver, a new national currency is begun with an issue of ten -cash pieces, 
W'n'ih about one-third of a penny. Until this wins popular conlidence, it 
cs CisCi surprising that foreign coins find a ready circulation in tile sea-board 
provinces, especially tlie Mexican dollars, worth at present about tivo shillings, 
which lia\'e long formed an international currency in the Far East, and are cut 
up into wedge-shaped pieces in making change, j- Sometimes a lump of opium 
is accepted as a convenient mode of payment, or a brick of tea in the distant 
provinces. ; The measure of distance also is a varying one. The li is commonly 
taken as a. tliird of a mile; but, like the German stunde, it seems to be locally 
ex|:ianded or contj*acted according to the difliculty of getting over the gTound. 
Tlie same uncertainty applies to weights, the Chinese having a lazy love of round 
numbers and a contempt for accuracy ; then the last thing counted by him with 
any precision is tlie diglit of time. 

WMiile the townsfolk live closely shut up, they carry on their business much 
in the open air, at booths and stalls, about which rises a busy hum of handicrafts, 
mingled witli the cliatter of bargaining and clatter of their clumsy coins. The 
narn:)^\• tliorouglifares, crowded witli people, tlirougli whom veliicles plough their 
passage, are darkened by awnings above, and by a forest of gaily-painted sign- 
lioards and banners swinging across the way. Trai’ellers liave often dwelt on 
tlie shofis of a Cliinese city,’ that make sucli a show of paint and gilding, and, 
besides advertising their wares, display moral maxims for the edification of 
passers-by. Another lively feature in the streets is the itinerant vendors of 
eatables, cpiack medicines, lanterns, &c., and the number of artisans who stand 

1 ''T!:ie prettiest of all are the fruit shops, witli open fronts”, says Arehdeacou Motile (.Vn;' Chhia and Ola) in his 
descriiition of Hang'-chow. “Next door to the fruit shop is an establishment entirely devoted to hams. They hang 
in long ro\v.s ; skinny, dry, thin, with ln.it the remotest re.scnihlance to their Yorkshire relatives, yet not altogether 
iin|,)al:italile. Then comes a noisy l.ilncksiuitli's forge, and a, gold nnd silversmith’s shop with beautiful work, in purest 
rnetal, exposed in little glass lioxes on the ojien counter, llien a row of hat and cii|:) shops, tvhere yon can buy a 
irtandariu’.s l.iuiton, red or blue or white, and hard by a lailf.ir and outfuicr displays his silks and .satin.s, and blue and 
green cloth, 'i'he fur-lined and wadded robi.'s .are put luvny now (it is eaiiy suninier wlien we enter Hang-ehow), to 
]ire, serve them from rnotli and the lucnst heat of tlie warm weather. Mere we pass a liird-fanoicr’s sliO]-), witli eanaries 
from japan, larks from the fianks of the 'r's'ii.m-tang, a. [larrot or a paiTaquet, iiigeoius, tiny rice -1 lird.s, aiui perliapis a 
squirrr'l in a, lai-ge cage. U'hen a .slu.ip for ilie side of |')i|)es which malm a lirave di.siilay, witli their longer or sliorler 
kiamlioo Iiaiidle.s, some being filly four feet long, tlirdr bowls of lirass or wliite metal larightly burnislied, and the 
elaljornie water iiipies all of i'lrass sliining brightly also. Then a metlir'int' .sho)), ami a grocer' .s establi.slunerit well 
sli.icked with goods from the eighteen ]■)ro\■ince5, and speeialilies from I’dcing and Canloii. Them a row of h(iok.sho|:is 
(tlie (’hinese are fond of groiqting their trades togetlu:T---.tlie 1 iook,seller’.s lane, tlie cobbler’s .street, arn.! so oti, lieing 
ivell-knowti localilie.s). 'I’lie boolc.s are [tiled avray neatl)' and orderly in .s]]eh'e.s, .some of them in sejiarate [taper- 
Siiteliwl volumes, .some enclosed in l.ioards, plain or varnislied, and tied by silk or cord strings. Scrolls in different 
coioui'S, and witli )i!ctiire.s and mottoes inscrilied upon them, may also be purchased in these slioyis, liut hook.seller.s are 
seldom .sta.tioners. For [lajier, jilain or ornamental, and envelope.s (some of tln.'in most tastelully illuminated!, :iml for 
pens (the Chinese liair-i'iencil) and ink (f'agrant and pi'cttily onianiented .tick-,) yon must re.sort 10 a .‘qiecial statie..ner's 
sliop. Tiien witli short intervals we meet a succession of rice .shoias, v.heie iie.m .ind vrheat and millet are also disiilayed 
for sale. Now as we hurry along tliere is a. loud clanging, for wt an- p.i->.me .1 Ifraderls 'ho]'i, who i.s hainmering and 
linlcering his goods, anil liere, too, is a rnu.stcal-instniment seller, witli pui-chasers testing his gongs and horns nnd 
eynilials. And so, first towards the city hill lowering aliove us, and then turning uorih-ensiwai'ds, we jiress tlirougli 
trie crowded, kiusy streets, till at length, after long struggling and pushing, we emerge into (.juietcr scene,'.. Now' we 
walk under a long, wiiite, dead wall, witli vimbrageovis trees throwing their hr.anches over tlio outer iiathwavo and 
ruistleloe tufting some, of the boughs. The wall is broken now by the gateway leading into one of the chief Yarnun.s, 
or magisterial residences and (.ifUces in tlie cilv’, a mixture of meanness and grandeur well in liarmony with L'liineso 
diaractcr. I'lie gates are in toleralile reiiair, Imt the official poles watliin are some of tlient rotten, some half Irlown 
down liy a recent gale. 'I'hese jioles rather resenitile masts with yards, and with boxes like cross-trees, v.diich are the 
fa'.’ouritt,; resort of jackdaws and the Chinese starling. The coui'ls are well jiaveel, nnd as one sign of the l.iknding of 
t!u;‘ cki.ssc.s in Cliina, tlie poor neighbours go in unchecked and dry their whe.at and paddy or tlieir clothes in the great 
man’s yard.” 
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13 Y weioiit, A traveller ma}' lia\'e to waste an hour daily in adjusting his funds 
with tile loeal .siandard ot value. Former attempts of the Government to supply 
a more (,:oiivenicnt coinage have been frustrated by official dishonesty; noWj 
however, a new national CLirrenc_v is begain with an issue of ten-cash pieces, 
w.orili about osie-third of a penny. Until this wins popular confidence, it 

nor surprising that foreign coins find a ready circulation in the sea-board 
prox’inces, especiall_y the Mexican dollars, ivorth at present about two shillings, 
winch iiave long formed an international currency in the Far East, and are cut 
up into wedge-shaped pieces in making change, j Sometimes a lump of opium 
is accepted as a convenient mode of pa}nnent, or a brick of tea in the distant 
prox'inces. ) The measure of distance also is a varying one. The //' is commonly 
taken as a third of a. mile; but, like the German stunde^ it seems to be locally 
exjianded or contracted according to the difficult}' of getting over the ground. 
Idle same uncertaint}' applies to weiglits, the Chinese having a lazy love of round 
numliers a.nd a contempt for accuracy ; tlien the last thing counted by him with 
an}' precision is the Ihg'ht of time. 

While tlie townsfolk live closely shut up, they carry on their business much 
in tile o|:)en air, at booths and stalls, about which rises a busy hum of handicrafts, 
mingled with the chatter of bargaining and clatter of their clumsy coins, ddie 
narrow tiiorougiifares, crowded with people, througdi whom vehicles plough their 
liassage, are darlcened by awnings above, and by a forest of gaily-painted sign- 
boards and banners swinging across the way. Travellers have often dwelt on 
tlie sliops of a Chinese city,' that malce such a show of paint and gilding, and, 
besides adveiiTsing their Avares, display moral maxims for the edification of 
passers-by. Another livelv' feature in the streets is the itinerant A’endors of 
eatables, quack medicines, lanterns, &c., and the number of artisans who stand 

^ "TTie prettiest of ail are the fruit shops, with open fronts", says Arclideacon lUouIe (AViV China and Ola) in iris 
description of Hang'-cliow. “ Next door to the fniit shop is nn establishment entirely devoted to tiams. They hang 
in long vows; sldnny, dry, tliin. with but the remotest resemblance to their A’ork. shire relatives, yet not aliogetlier 
unisalaiaide. Then comes a iioi.sy lilacksniiih's forge, and a gold and sih'ersniith’s sliop v,'ith beautifal work, in |,)uvest 
rntaal, exjiosed in little glass boxes on tlie o|:ien counter. Then a row of luit and cap shops, \vliere you can Imy :i 
mandarin’s l>iitton, red or tilue or white, and hard b)m,i tailor and outlitter disfdays his silks and satins, and Ihiie and 
green dotli. The fur-lined and waddeti rolies are put away now (it is early sutvmier when we enter Hnng-cliowj, to 
preserve lliem from moth and the moist heat of tlie warm weallier. Here wc pass a bird-fancier's shop, with canaries 
from Ja|)an, larks from tlie banks of lire Ts'ien-tang, a parrot or a |)arrai:|net, laigeons, tiny rice-lhrds, and perhaps a 
Si'inirrcl in a large cage. Tlion a slicii'i for llie sale of jiiiies which make a brave disjilay, witli tiu-ir longer iir siiorter 
liarnboo tiandles, some being fully four feel long, their liowls 'jf l.irass or wliitc metal larigiilly liuririshod, and lire 
elaborate water pipes all of limss shining tiriglitly also. 'I'hen a medicine .shoi:), anti a grocer's e.staljlislinient well 
.Slocked vaili goods from tire eighteen pirovinces, and s]iecialities from I’ekiiig and Caiiioa. d'iien a row of i « loksluijis 
(the Chinese are fond of gronyiing their trades togethei' — the fionksidler's lane, t.Vic col iblerks street, and, so on, kieing 
well-known loealiliiss). 'I'he iiooks are ])iled awav neath' anil orderly in shelvo.s, sonu.' of them in seiia.rate puj'ser- 
stiteiied volumes, some enelosed in kioards, p,ilain or varnislied, and tied by .silk or cord strings. .Scroiis in different 
colours, ami witli pictures and mottoes inscribed upon them, may also Ire jrurehased in the^e dinpis, tmt Irooksellers are 
•■■I lihiin stationer.s. k'or [laper, plain or ornamental, and envelo]res (some of tliem most tablefully illnminated), and for 
p.-n.-, (tile (.'liinese hair-p)i:iieii) and ink (fragra,nt and pristtily ornamented slicks') you iiinst reseat tc.i a syieciai smtioner's 
.shop, Tlien with short intervals we meet a succession office sliops, wliere jaeas and wheat and millet arc also ilisjilayed 
iVr .-ale. Now as we liuri'y along tliere is a loud clanging, for we are passing a l:)'ra.?,ier’s shop, w'lio is hatiimeriipg and 
tinkering his goods, and liere, too, is a mnsical-inslrument seller, witii purchasers testing his gemgs and horn.s and 
evnibals, .And so, fnsst tuwnrd.s tlie city hill towering above ii.s, and then imaiing nonh-ea.sl\vanls, we jiress through 
tlie crowtied, Irnsy streets, till at length, after long strnggding and pu.sliing, we ernergo into cjuieter scenes. Now we 
walk under a long, white, dead wall, with mnlirageous trees tiirowing their hraiielies over the outer palliwny, and 
mistletoe ttifling ."<on)e- of tlie bougJis. Tlic wall i.s broken now by the gateway Icadisig into one of tlie chief A'arnmis, 
or magisterial rc'-idence.s and oiTices in the city, a mixture of meannes.s and grandetir well in harmony with Cliinese 
cliaraeter. '.Fhe g'ate.s are in tolerable reiiair, lint the official poles within are some of them rotten, .‘t^ome Imlf blown 
down In' a recent gale. Tliese j.iole.s rather re.scnible rnn.st.s witli yards, and witli l.ioxcs like cros.s-trce.s, wliieii am tlie 
favourite resort ol' jackdaws and tlie O'hinese starling, 't'he coiirt.s are well piaved, and as one sign of tlie Vileiiding of 
tlie clas.scs in Vihina, the poor neighbours go in unchecked and dry tlieir wheat and paddy or their clothes in the great 
man’s yard." 
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roof is often adorned with coloured tiles, and the pillars 
' and cornices are ornamented wdth carvings. Among' the 

poor, also, groups of what we should call families, making 
a clan of kindred, live enclosed in one yard, as in the 
is s country they huddle together for protection in villages or 

walled towns. In front of the houses, which to satisfy 
superstition ought to face south, are carved or painted 
monsters to frighten away e\ul spirits. The windows are 
usually of oiled paper, or with open woodwork shutters, 
though glass is making- rvay through the example of the 
foreigner. The floors are seldom carpeted. The furniture 
consists of chairs, tables, and bedsteads, stiffly uncomfort- 
able to our notions, but often prettily made of costly 
W()ods. while j:)oorer families put up with the all-useful 
bamboo. Paintings and illuminated or embroidered moral 
maxims give decoration to the walls. Coftins figure among 
ihe furniture, a Chinaman thinking it well to keep such a 
meniento nion' bv him. Fireplaces are wanting in these 
dimly-lit interiors, b'lit chafing-dishes filled with charcoal 
come into use, and, in the colder parts, brick' stoves serve 
at once Ibr sleeping bunks and cooking ranges. The 
““ scarcitv of fuel makes this a luxury, and foreigners 

Lail)' NmI'iIi in liiit: dress , ■ ' . , , , , i i' , ' i 

;nidi v.esrins nai! i-roiecwrs sliiver ui the damp aiid draughty houses, where the 
people keep warm by loading tliemseh'es with layers of 
wadded garments and quilts. 

Cliinese clothes are loose and flowing, as it is judged ungraceful to show the 
outline of the bodv. The working class, indeed, often go naked from the waist, 
even in severe w'eather; but a respectable citizen covers himself from head to foot 
in an ample robe, above a vest and 
trousers, of silk or cotton, thickly 

quilted in winter, w’hen he may add an C ^ 

iijiper jacket or a wrapper of fur to 
make himself comfortable. But under 

sliow)’ garments there may be a sad ‘ 

lack of cleanliness, which is far from ‘ 'l 

coming next to godliness here. He • '' 

wears soft, clumsy, thick-soled shoes 
of cloth. The women’s robe is shorter 

than the men’s, ^ 

show'ing their in- 
dispensable trou- 

sers and often f ' 

but the Chinaman 

seems insensible Chinese Stone-mason 
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with soldiers, who with gongs and drums and blank firing raised an uproar 
that might scare away that invisible enemy. In some districts leprosy is common, 
as goitre in others ; and the bare bodies of the coolies more often than not show 
marks of skin diseases which seem to cause them less discomfort than is the 
etiect on fiistidious eves. 

For music the Chinese have a strong taste that does not accord with that 
of foreigners, and the cadenced tone of their speech readily rises into a 
sing-song with which they delight to cheer themselves at work. Gongs, bells, 
cymbals, and other noisy clangings dominate their popular orchestras, where 
also horns, flutes, and stringed instruments help to make up a din the main 
merit of which seems to our ears to be in its noisiness. An unkind story repre- 
sents a Chinese audience as sitting solemnly silent through the first part of a 
European concert, then bursting into applause Aviien the musicians began to 
retime their instruments. But though Chinese music lacks harmony and half- 
tones, it is said by experts to have charms of its own, and is much cultivated 
bv tlie educated classes at their homes and at musical clubs. It appears, too, 
tliat natix'e amateurs are beginning to take kindl}’' to more refined performances 
of European music, and a favourite toy in some bettter-class houses is music- 
boxes piaN’ing both Western and Eastern airs. 

In jfictorial art they liave been more advanced, though here, too, there is a 
great deficiency in their ignorance of perspective and anatomy, and in the 
stereotA’ped conventions of composition by Avhicli their artists guide themselves. 
Idieir merit is in careful draAving' and rich and minute colouring, especially 
dispia\'ed on tlie old porcelain Avhich ga\m models to Europe. The effect of 
European models, in turn, on the native artists has not been happy ; and, like 
other things in China, its art has decayed in the general paralysis of national 
life under the present dynasty; but still its painters can produce very pleasing 
effects in landscape or the faithful copying of natural objects. Sculpture, so 
far as concerns the representation of the human form, is almost unknoAvii ; but 
they make representations of monstrous beasts, and the carving of houses and 
temples often seems too good to be wasted on poor material. The place of 
statues is taken by numerous arches and tablets erected in memory of men and 
women wliose virtues seem to cleserA'-e record, or whose family can by payment 
secure official licence for such a posthumous honour. Images of bronze and 
otlier materia] abound in the temples, except those of the seA-'ere Confucian 
•creed ; and much fantastic ornament is often expended on the architecture and 
fittings of these numerous structures, which are held in little rev'erence, accord- 
ing to our ideas, being often used as theatres, meeting-halls, or lodgings foi- 
st rangers. 

I.andscape-gardening is an art in Avhich the Chinese excel, as rudely shoAvn 
to us on the willow-pattern plates. They delight to laA" out an enclosure Avith 
mounds, rockeries, waiter, bridges, winding paths, arbours, and pavilions, among 
which are cultiAxited beds of bright bloom and gay creepers, often arranged so 
as to form a floral calendar. Their poetry turns much on the beauty of bud 
and blossom, so marked as to have earned for China the title of “Flowery 
Land”. In the country, as \Amll as in the gardens, spring paints the green 
groundwork with lovely hues, Avhole hillsides gloAving with blossoming trees, 
fields of ckwer, carpets of red and yelloAv azaleas, wreaths of Avistaria and other 
creepers. “ Fancy blue larkspurs and yelloAv jasmine, and glorious coloured 
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to drag it down, when it becomes the property of the victor. The flying" of 
pigeons is another common diversion, the birds being frequentl}" equipped with 
a bamboo whistle by way of artificial voice. 

Theatrical performances are very popular, given in temples, in the open 
air, or in some temporary enclosure like our circuses, or bespoke at a private 
house. There is no scenery to require a well-fitted stage. The parts of women 
are taken by lads. The plays are sometimes longer than Wagner’s and 
.Schiller’s cycles, so that a complete drama extends over several representations,, 
but the spectators never seem to tire of wdiat strikes strangers as a very 
monotonous exhibition, uniting in a truly Chinese manner fine sentiments and 
unedifying" actions, spiced with low jests. Puppet shows are run after in the 
streets, where a Chinese version of our friend Punch is much admired. Clever 
jugglers, acrobats, ventriloquists, afford other popular diversions, as do boat- 
races. But the most general amusement of the people is gambling, carried on 
everywliere in defiance of formal prohibitions. Public gambling-houses are 
said to be held even by the magistrates whose duty should be to put them 
down. The priest will sometimes let the devotee play double or cjuits for his 
fee. So infatuated is the spirit of speculation that poor men often go hungry, 
having" played away their last coin to dealers who unite the business of a 
restaurant and a hazard table. It seems typical that the Chinese will bet upon 
the result of examinations rather than of races. They use dice, dominoes, 
roulette, lotteries, and such devices of guessing £is those with which some of 
our enterprising newspaper proprietors have recently tried to sail close to the 
law, which in our country does not so complacently lend itself to public 
demoralization. Cards are much played at home, the packs being more 
numerous and smaller in size than ours. Another game is chess, played in two 
forms, which also difier from ours, one having a larg"er number of pieces. 
More objectionable pastime is the cock-fights of which the Chinese are inveterate 
amateurs; and their cruelty comes out likewise in the pitting" of crickets and 
other animals against each other. 

One reproach cannot be made against this people: a drunk Chinaman is 
a rare sight. Grape wine is exceptional; what is here called wine being rather 
beer, made from rice, and a stronger spirit samshu is distilled from millet or 
otlier grain ; but in their use the Chinese are more moderate than in eating, 
wliich, with a great clioice of indigestible dislies, becomes a snare to rich men. 
Tobacco is much smoked out of small pipes. Their worst indulgence is in 
opium, apparently introduced among them in modern times and now spread 
widely over the country. Our part in the propagation of this vice is not one 
to be proud of, but the guilt is not altogether ours. Even while the Chinese 
Government affected high moral indignation at the forcing of Indian opium 
on their country, the cultivation of the drug went on over China, nominally 
forbidden, but grown before the eyes of every mandarin, who himself often 
used or even traded in opium while professing to liold it an accursed thing. 
Dr. Morison, travelling over 1700 miles of China, reports that he w'as seldom 
out of sight of poppy fields. We ought to be glad to know that, in the 
opinion of many obser\"ers, others have been moved to exaggerate the evil 
effects of opium smoking", practised in some parts by half the male population. 
In the case of the majority, we are assured, it is little more harmful than our 
workmen’s beer; and regular smokers often display an enviable vigour with 
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British respectability is here replaced by a chair, which the traveller of any 
pretension must hire, even if he find it more convenient to walk, as no Chinaman 
cares to do if he can be carried. The rivers are crossed by stone or suspension 
bridges, often elaborate works, and where these fail, by ferries or by some such 
contrivance as a loop cradle swinging dizzily on a line. Inns and tea-houses are 
common on frec{uented ways, but European travellers have bitter memories of 
their dirt, noise, want of privacy, and other discomforts. Such accommodation 
is at least cheap. Including his outfit and the wages of his attendants, it cost 
Dr. Morison about ;^’20 to travel for a hundred days through China. 

The intrigues of rival European nations undertaking to civilize this empire, 
each for its own advantage, have been one cause of delay in providing it wfith 



railwa3^s, that within the last few' years begin to be actively pushed. Another 
great obstacle to their construction has come from the way in which the country 
is dotted with graves, like gigantic molehills, in the south taking a horse-shoe 
form, so thick in some parts that the dead seem to overshadow the living. I he 
disturbance of these by “barbarian” engineers stirred so sore a point with the 
pious Celestials that for years railway making- was at a stand. As to one 
proposed line the oftlcials demanded that it shoidd not come within 20 miles 
of the tombs w'here the Ming emperors repose. The same puerile superstition 
has stopped mining wajrks, wdiich might awake subterranean demons; and tlie 
steeple of a Christian church is looked on askance as a conductor for evil spirits 
in the air. In the recent troubles about Peking, one of the first efiects oi anti- 
foreign hatred was the destruction of such an outrage on the past as a railway. 
The focus of these troubles wall be our best starting-point, where for the last six 
centuries has been established the imperial capital, wathin a day’s march of the 
northern frontier, as if the Tartar conciuerors wmuld keep themselves ahvays ready 
for retreat into their native steppes. 
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impression is produced upon one passing through the streets of Peking’’ 
(William Simpson, Meeting the Sun). Another traveller, indeed, speaks of 
Peking as clean “for a Chinese city”, a merit perhaps owed to its wide open 
spaces and uncrowded streets. The railway, at first kept miles outside of the 
walls, was, during the foreign occupation of rgoi, carried through the Chinese 
city and up to the massive barriers of the Tartar city. 

In population, too, the grandeur of Peking has been exaggerated. Among 
varying guesses, Mr. Archibald Little’s brings it down to a quarter of a million, 



Tlie Obserwitoly on the City Wall, Peking'. From a photograph 


while some put it as a million or more. We shall have many such instances of 
the vagueness of Chinese statistics. Its circuit measures some 30 miles. As is 
wadi knowm, it consists of twm main parts, w’alled off from each other, the Chinese 
or business quarter, through wdiich one passes into the Tartar City, and within 
the latter stands the Imperial City of official residences, having in its centre the 
Forbidden City, an enclosure of gardens and palaces where the emperor kept 
himself shrined in mysterious state. A certain amount of fusion has taken place 
betw^een the Tartar and the Chinese quarters; but the imperial citadel was still 
jealously secluded till it became broken open by the allied ibrces in 1900. Count 
Von Waldersee made his cpiarters in this sanctuary, and foreign eyes desecrated 
the w^onders of its palaces, bearing such titles as “Secure Peace” and “ Fleav'enly 
Purity”, the wdiole gathering of finely-carved halls, pagodas, and summer houses, 
half a mile each way, roofed wdth tiles of imperial yellow, relieved by green, blue, 
and purple, so that at sunset it seemed a blaze of gold and jewels. Before Ion 
a devastating fire broke out here, kindled perhaps by the introduction of 
European stove, perhaps by some Chinese patriot in tvrath against that 
“abomination of desolation”. 
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while some put it as a million or more. We shall have many such instances of 
the vagueness of Chinese statistics. Its circuit measures some 30 miles. As is 
well known, it consists of two main parts, walled off from each other, the Chinese 
or business quarter, through which one passes into the Tartar City, and within 
the latter stands the Imperial City of official residences, having in its centre the 
Forbidden City, an enclosure of gardens and palaces where the emperor kept 
himself shrined in mysterious state. A certain amount of fusion has taken place 
between the Tartar and the Chinese quarters; but the imperial citadel was still 
jealously secluded till it became broken open by the allied forces in igoo. Count 
Von Waldersee made his cpiarters in this sanctuary, and foreign eyes desecrated 
the wonders of its palaces, bearing such titles as “Secure Peace” and “ ITeavenly 
Purity”, the whole gathering of finely-carved halls, pagodas, and summer houses, 
half a mile each way, roofed with tiles of imperial yellow, relieved by green, blue, 
and purple, so that at sunset it seemed a blaze of gold and jewels. Before long 
a devastating fire broke out here, kindled perhaps by the introduction of a 
European stove, perhaps by some Chinese patriot in wrath against that 
“abomination of desolation”. 
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past ruined monuments and half-deserted towns, over a plain transformed by the 
rains into a lake of mud. The ground grows rougdier and higher; then, about 
40 miles from the capital a rough pass leads throug'h a labyrinth of peaks and 
chasms to the broken crests along which tlie wail twists up and down with its 
towers atid crenellated parapets, “like a huge snake turned to stone”. This 
famous fortification of China, originally laid out before the Christian era, is some 
2000 miles in length, extending from the sea north of Peking far into the deserts 
of Central Asia. In some parts it appears only as a mud bank or a heap of 
stones, but the section nearest Peking stands in solid repair, 20 feet wide and 



Avenue fending to tlie Ming Tombs, North of Peking 
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about half as high, built of solid blocks of granite and brick, the very transport 
of wdiich implies a civilization equal to that which reared the Pyramids. 
Ingenious calculations have been made as to what useful work might have been 
done with the same amount of labour; certainly it would be well for China if the 
Great Wall could be broken up to mend its roads. What is here shown to globe- 
trotters, indeed, makes no fair specimen. It is not even part of the original wall, 
but a more modern interior loop, which, with the old one, enclosed a military 
zone as a further defence. Yet it seems as if, at this corner, China had little need 
of artificial barriers. So near the capital, the heights are ruggedly savage, as 
described by M. Monnier. “ On the slopes every trace of soil has vanished 
centuries ago. The mountain exhibits its bare skeleton, this, too, assailed by 
blasts and thunderbolts, its broken masses standing up like dismantled bastions. 
In this country, where all is decrepitude, nature itself seems falling in ruin.” 

The Grand Canal is another great work constructed by Kublai Khan for the 
supply of Peking from the subject provinces. Like our Caledonian Canal it is 
only in part artificial, its course of 700 miles being a string of lakees and water- 
ways connected by cuttings at enormous expense of labour, a gigantic entciq^irise 
for the thirteenth century, which has fallen much into disrepair through negh-c' uf 
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would be its straigiit course, in its lowest reach it flows northward by the 
mountainous province of Shantung, forming a bold promontory towards Korea. 
The capital of this province is Tsinan, a well-built city of some 200,000 people, 
a considerable proportion of them Mohammedans and Catholic converts; but 
the largest town appears to be W ei (250,000), and the most famous is Kinfao, 
the birthplace of Confucius, where some score thousand people claim to be his 
descendants. Here are his tomb and one of the noblest temples raised to his 
memory, containing relics and ornaments that make it a museum of Chinese 
Art. Another sacred place of the province is Taingaii~fu, “City of Temples”, 



to wliich pilgrims come by tens of thousands from all over China. Che-fu, on 
the north coast, is an important seaport, frequented by foreigners as a health 
resort. To the east of this comes Wei-hai-wei, a harbour acquired by the British ; 
;and on a deep inlet of the south side Kiao-chow, that taken by the Germans, who 
iiave pushed a railway inland from their lively young* town, Tsingtau. Across 
the gulf, at the point of the Liaotung projection of Manchuria, Shantung is faced 
■bv Port Arthur, the ex-Russian station, nov/ in Japanese occupation. 

The next reach of the Floang-ho is from wacst to east through the province of 
Honan. The chief town here is Kaifung*-fu, once capital of the empire, as was 
the city of Honan upon a tributary farther up, among hills crowned by ancient 
temples.^ The lowland part of this province was the scene of the great inunda- 
tion of September, 1887, when, as described by Mr. Meredith Towmsend {Europe 
.and Asm), over a territory twdce as large as Yorkshire every creature was 
destroved, a loss variously estimated as from one to seven millions of human 
lives, besides countless animals. “The river was at its fullest, its speed was at 
its highest, there was almost certainly a driving -wind from the west, a bit of dyke 
g-ave way, the rent spread for 1200 yards, and our readers may remember, for 

^ The aflix /w, meaning a palace or city of the lirst rank, nuu’ henceforth be omitted in these names. 
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ot the Thames at London. While still an infant, sporting' among' the heig'hts 
ot Tibet, it is as broad as the Thames. Marco Polo found its channei thronged 
with more vessels and richer cargoes, in his estimation, than on all the rivers of 
Cliristendom. Its course has a peculiar interest for us, this central basin having 
hitherto been regarded as specially the sphere of British commerce, on which 
now, from one side and the other, Russia and France threaten to intrude. 

Lhider the descriptive name Muriu-ussu, “winding water”, the Yangtse at 
first flows east along the ridge separating it from the Hoang-ho, then turns south 
as if making for Indian waters like the other great drains of Tibet. Lower down 



it is known as the “River of Golden Sand” and as the. “White Water”. 
Unable to pierce the Yunnan mountains, it is deflected to the east, tlien, after a 
series of bold bends, strilces north, then east again, and in this general direction 
meanders towards the coast. Soon after taking its final turn eastward it appears 
like an arm of the sea where joined from the north by the Min or Wen, that, 
though only some 300 leagues long, is regarded by patriotic Chinese geographers 
as the main stream, its course lying wholly within China proper. 

To the west of the Min valley rises abruptly from a plain the sacred Mount 
Oniei (11,000 feet), visited by pilgrims, from all over the empire, to its Buddhist 
shrines. Beside the river has been hewn upon the whole face of a porph\u'v cliff 
a gigantic statue of Buddha, betnveen 300 and 400 feet high, the largest such 
monument known, formerly coloured and stuccoed, now mantled by luxuriant 
verdure, half-hiding other sculptures on the rocks which testify to a faith still 
older than Buddhism. Crumbling stairways and zigzag paths lead up the long 
ascent, with temples for stations, garrisoned by an army of greedy priests. 
The highest temple stands by the edge of a sheer precipice a mile or so deep, 
said to be the most stupendous in the world. The view hence dwarfs all our 
Rigi prospects. On the east the city of Kiating and the cultivated valley lie 
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Sucliow, at the con Hence of tiie Min with the Yangtse, is an important mart for 
a district rich in coal, salt, and petroleum. Farther down the main stream, at the 
coniluence of the Ivialing", stands the great commercial depot Chung-king, which, 
grouped with two adjacent t(3\vns on the opposite banks, has a population as large 
as that ot Cliing-tu. This commercial metropolis of the West, though 1500 miles 
from the sea, is one of the open treaty ports; and to it in 1898 Mr. Archibald 
Little had the credit of bringing the first steamboat up the rapids of the Yangtse- 
kiang, as can best be done in summer, when its shallows are covered to the depth 
of 100 feet by a chocolate-coloured flood, against which, the winds failing at this 
season, sails can make no headway. 

For a great part of its course the Yangtse runs in a deep narrow bed, hardly 
broader than the stream ; but it is below Chung-king that its celebrated succession 
of gorges oppose such difficulties to navigation. The country here is a sandstone 
plateau, crossed by ridges of limestone, forming- a wildly rugged landscape, like 
that of vSaxon vSwitzerland on a larger scale, traversed by stony paths and stairs. 
Tltrough these heights the river twists and tacks its way, often sunk beneath lofty 
walls, from the top of which its huge stream appears a mere torrent far below. 
.Sometimes tlie walls are clean cut, like a canon of the Rocky Mountains; or again, 
softer stotie has disintegrated into ruins that threaten to choke up the channel. 
Above, tlie worn and weathered edges might be taken for the battlements of some 
Titanic stronghold; hirther down, rvithin reach of the annual floods, more 
elaborate effects are produced by erosion. “We passed rocks fluted like organ- 
pipes, with the stones that had done the fluting still held captive in them; rocks 
fretted almost into lace-work by the action of the water; rocks weathered red and 
rocks tveathered gray ; and one day we saw a black mass, which Ave were told was 
harder than steel, yet it was gnarled and gnawed in rings.” So writes Mrs. 
Little, who, as tvell as her husband, gives us an account of these gorges. As 
it crooks between terraces, bluffs, and peaks, the bed of the river is broken by 
rapids, whirlpools, islets, reefs, sand-banks, and boulders, that here and there seem 
almost impassable obstacles. But the enduring Chinese have for ages travelled 
this water-Avay in junks, driven against the current in the smoother reaches by 
their huge square sails, and where the wind Avill not help, hauled up by gangs 
of trackers, who at the worst passages are roused to exertion through drumming, 
yelling-, and belabouring, led on sometimes by a buffoon dancing and singing in 
front by way of encouragement. The crew meanwhile arc not idle, holding them- 
seh'os ready with hooks and poles to push ofl from some dangerous point, naked 
swimmers springing in and out of the water to shove and drag or set free the 
entangled bamboo tow-line. The distance through tite gorges between Chting'- 
king and Ichang is at least 500 miles, double a direct line from one place to the 
other, and the voyage upwards takes three weeks or so, when all goes Avell in the 
Avinter season of low water. Also in the SA\-ifter descent of such a navigation 
manA' junks are wrecked, and the Chinese cannot but see the advantage of steam 
here, long resisted by the authorities on excuse that it would throAv an arnr\' of 
trackers out of work. At the most dangerous passages, life-boats for Itelp and 
rescue are maintained by the Government. 

At the lower end of the rapids is Ichang, one of the treaty ports, up to which 
steamers have for some time plied among the thousands of junks that lie moored 
in rows by its bank. A little beloAV comes Shasi, “market on the sand”, Avhere, 
after the A\^ar, the Japanese acquired the right to set up factories that aim at 
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with wild-towl and half-covered Avith forests of gigantic reeds, which are the chief 
building materia! of this amphibious country, all cut up by the creeks and canals 
that take the place of roads here. It has often been remarked how China, so old 
as a nation, is on the sea side a young land g'eologically, still slowly being built up 
from the edge of its western mountains towards the always advancing coast-line. 

The river now traverses the province of Nganwhei, whose capital is Ngan- 
king, and lower down are the treaty ports Tatung and Wuhu. This district is 
noted for the manufacture of paper from bark. The name Ngan-king* must not be 
confounded with the more celebrated Nanking, chief town of the next province, 
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Kiangsu, and once capital of all China, when it appears to have been the largest 
city in the world. Half a century ago it came to ruin as head-quarters of the 
Taiping rebels. Within its enceinte of over 20 miles, a remnant of the in- 
habitants were left huddled in filth}'' lanes amid desolate open spaces and the 
scars and litter of war. The world-famed porcelain tower was then destroyed, 
as was the imposing tomb of a Ming emperor, some way outside the city, Avhere 
still stands an avenue of stone giants and monsters as at that other imperial 
burial-place near Peking. But Nanking now recovers its old prosperity; and 
here in [910 has been held the first Chinese Exhibition. 

1 This insuiTcction against the* .Manchurian dynasty broke out in 1:850, lieaded by Hiing-se\r-Chucn, a native 
enthusiast who began life as a village schoolmaster, and, coming into contact with Christian teaching, adagtted from 
it a new religion that was to regenerate China under a reign of '‘Taiping" or universal peace, with himself as “ He;:i.venly 
King”. At first Hung seems to have preaclied and enforced a rigid morality, but success tiii-ned his head, and liis 
character did not; stand the test of powaa-, thougli to the end he exercised an extraordinary influence on tiiose around 
him. After establishing his rule at Nanking, in the seclusion of a royal seraglio lie gave himself up to visionary self- 
indulgent fanaticism, which in his latter days appears to have amounted to insanilv. Unt the “\\u:ings" or priii'ces 
apjrointed by liim, kept China in turmoil for years, at one time pushing their advances nenrlv to iMking. Whattwer may 
have been their original aim, like the Analiayitists of Munstta- and other enthusiastic revoluiionaines, Hung’s followers 
inaugurated their golden age by cruelly ravaging a great part of the country ; and as the iniperialisls o[::>posing them 
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South of the Yangtse estuary, the Hang-chow Bay deeply indents the 
province of Chekiang-, its coast bordered by the rocky Chiisan Archipelago. At 
tile head of the bay, where the Great Cana! comes in, lies Hang-choo, declared 
by Marco Polo the largest city then in the world, with a circumference of 
lOO miles and 1,600,000 houses. It is still a dozen miles round, environed 
for miles by the ruins of its ancient magnificence amid the beautiful lake scener}' 
which has made it a paradise in Chinese eyes. Its main industry is silk-weaving, 
which employs a large population, said to have been reduced during the Taiping 
troubles from two millions to a quarter of that number. Near the mouth of the 


bay is Niiigpo, also a famous old city, with fine surroundings and a good 
climate, but the trade it gained through its position at a confluence of water- 
ways has been in part drawn away by vShanghai. Fishing is a great industry 
of tile adjacent coast and among the Chusan islands, the capital of which is 
Tinghai on Great Chusan. Wen-chow, on a river of southern Chekiang, is one 
of the treaty ports. 

Southwards, the next sea-board province is Fukien, with its capital Fu-chow, 
a city of 600,000 people, having a port on the estuary of the river Min, where the 
Chinese, with the help of French engineers, established their chief naval arsenal. 
Tea is a main product, in this region being the Bohea Mountains that have gfiven 
us a fiimiliar name. Tsuen-chow, farther south, was at one time the most 
important port; but its harbour has become choked up, and its trade has gone 
to the Bay of Amoy, opposite the once Chinese island of Formosa. Amoy 
itself stands on an island; and the foreign settlement on an islet apart. Another 
rising port is Swatow, farther down. Beyond I~Iong-kong, on the neck of a 
southern peninsula, stands the French port Kwang-chow-wan, 
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sampans, proas, and other Eastern craft. Navigation had more perils than one 
hereabouts, wlien the coast swarmed with pirates, against whom the Chinese 
Government was powerless, and who are not altogether extinct, though it is 
seldom they venture to attack European vessels. The name of Ladrones (Robber 
Islands), given to another group in this gulf, is so far unjust that at one time 
almost all the rocky islands off the Chinese sea-board made haunts of pirates. 
In these lawless seas there were cases of steamers being seized by their pas- 
seng-ers, so that it was found necessary to lock all Chinese under hatches for the 
voyage, and to keep loaded arms at hand for the use of the few Europeans 
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on board in case of any rising. The land population of Hong-kong, too, has 
earned a bad name for crime; and the Government finds much ado in keeping 
order among the growing native population in wliose eyes our punishments 
appear despicably merciful. 

On the opposite side of the estuary is the peninsula of Macao, Avhere stands 
a Portuguese town, the oldest place of trade with China, now inhabited chiefly 
bv the half-castes called Portuguese, and having gambling tables for its main 
industry, which, till a quarter of a century ago, was that of exporting slaves under 
the name of coolies. It also turns a dishonest penny by selling, and changing, 
its postage-stamps, so as to levy tax on philatelists; then its breezy shores make 
a health resort for the perspiring merchants of Plong-kong. These two settle- 
ments, Hong-kong in its stately prosperity, Macao in its mean decay, well 
illustrate the change that has come over the world since Camoens wrote part of 
his Lusiad here, and Francis Xavier died on an adjacent island. 

From Hoii.p--konp- and Macao steamers nlv iio the delta formed bv three 




A STREET IN CANTON 


“ On our way homewards we pass through Physic Street, or 
Tsiang-han-Kiai [the one shown on the plate]. Here nearly all 
tlie shops are unifonn in size, a brick party-wall dividing each 
building from its neighbour. All have one front apartment 
open to the street, with a granite or brick counter for the dis- 
play of their wares. A granite base also supports the tall 
upright sign-boai-d, the indispensable characteristic of every 
shop in China. Opposite the sign-board stands a small altar 
or shrine, dedicated to the god who presides over the trades- 
man and his craft. ... It is by no means pleasant to be caught 
in one of these narrow streets during a shower, as the water 
pours down in torrents from the roofs and floods the pavement, 
until it subsides through the soil beneath. The broadest streets 
are narrow, and shaded above in some places with screens of 
matting to keep out the sun.” — From Through China with a 
Camera, by JOHN Thomson, F.R.G.S. 
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grown on the hills. In the north ilc pt 
mai/e, and other hardy grains. A, grf.st 00 '‘u p': 
as the fields of a highland country, ehcp; r;-t h 1 
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Tea is the product by which China i*-- mtf-i !, 
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tlie competition of the strong-er Indian and Cejdon tea has done much harm to 
this industry in China, where the growers have themselves too to blame by their 
neglect ot tlie plant and its preparation, and by adulterating' the tea with willow 
twigs, oak leaves, and other rubbish. Cheaper kinds, steamed and pressed, are 
moiilded into solid bricks, like large cakes of chocolate, in which compact form 
tea can best be transported into Tibet and Siberia and over Central Asia. Han- 
kow’s kictories are the chief seat of the brick-tea business. The Russians are 
good customers to China for the better caravan tea, some qualities of which cost 
ten times our ordinary price or more, the belief being that a voyage by sea would 
destroy the delicate flavour, though, in fact, these teas are usually shipped from 
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the south to Tientsin, to be thence despatched by caravan and rail over the 
continent; while a good deal now goes all the way by sea to Odes.sa. 

The place of tea is to some extent taken by opium, grown freely all over the 
empire, as it was in many parts even when nominally forbidden; but now the 
Government is understood to be seriously bent on restricting its cultivation. Most 
of the opium used in China is home-grown, the finest quality only coming from 
India. Apart from the question of its effects, this crop is an admirable one, 
the dark-green plants, 3 or 4 feet high, displaying on ridges their lines of vari- 
coloured flowers, white the most common. The juice is collected in spring by 
making a cut in the stem, the exudation from which is scraped off, the plant 
being then pulled up for the pigs. Oil is pressed from the seeds, and the stalk 
is burned to make a dye; and when all these products have been secured, the 
ground lies free for a summer crop of maize, beans, or cotton. Tobacco also is 
much grown in China, and is said to be good and cheap, though we have not 
heard of it in foreign markets. 
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shell, ni<)tlier-oi-pearl, and such like. Their skill in dealing’ with metals is not 
so marlved, unless in bells and gong’s. They have learned to imitate European 
wurknien in making clocks and watches, and in the modelling and chasing of 
broj’ize. i.ong before Europe, China learned to make paper of various materials, 
on which people write, or rather paint, with the wmll-known Chinese ink, a brush 
taking the place of a pen. Paper, coloured or oiled, is greatly used for umbrellas, 
lanterns, windows, and so forth. The Chinese skill in embroidery is almost an 
art. The porcelain ware, which to us chiefly represents their industry, has fallen 
off in point of quality, and the finest specimens have been much drawn off to 
Europe, so tliat in its native country too, old china has a special value; but 
enormous quantities of commoner earthenware are manufactured, not only for 
liome use, but for ex'port and for the supply of Central Asia. Lacquer is another 
Jvind of workmanship in which the Chinese excel, the name japanning having 
been unjustly applied to a fashion of ornament which we got originally from 
Cli ina. 

Tlie manufacturing industry of China has been checked by a rooted sus- 
picion of machinery, wiiicli offends the people in every way, by its being novel, 
b\' its saving labour in an over-populated country, and on account of superstitious 
prejudices. An arsenal, for example, was crippled, because to build a chimney 
more than 25 leet higli was supposed to interfere with the local good luck. These 
prejudices ai’e slowly gi\ing way, and smoky stacks Iiere and there make their 
hideous a|:)j){‘arance in a Chinese landscape. European craft is now being 
brouglit to bear on the rich mines of coal possessed by China. In various parts 
coal iias long been w'on by rude methods, to be packed into bricks, mingled with 
dust, clay, or charcoal, which are highly valued as fuel; but there are enormous 
coal deposits hardly yet scratched by native demand. Salt is a valuable com- 
modity on W'hich the state depends for a considerable revenue, the dearness of it 
perhaps explaining the Chinese taste for such briny viands as sea-weed. In 
Szechuen there is a city of three hundred thousand people engaged, as their 
fiithers have been for centuries, in working- brine pits by machinery of which the 
principal material is wood, and buffaloes the motive power, the brine thus drawn 
up being evaporated by help of the petroleum gas also abundant here. To bore 
a pit by the methods used may take the lifetime of a generation. An enterprising 
Chinaman introduced here a steam-pump, which had such effect in draining his 
neighbours’ pits as well as Ins own that he had to dismount the too-eflective 
machine. The Chinese take a view commending itself to European socialists, 
that increase of production is not so important as the employment of labour: 
it should proA'e a bad business for our manufactures, if they change this policy. 
The same backwardness is shown in working their mines of iron, copper, lead, 
and other metals, wdiicli abundantly await exploitation, as well as gold and silver 
gathered from the streams bv patient methods which the Chinese practise in other 
parts of the world. Of the surface of the soil this people is rarely skilled to make 
the most; but they are still mere children as to its subterranean riches. 

Their stock includes oxen and buffaloes, chiefly used for labour, sheep and 
goats in mountain districts, and everywhere the pig that finds himself so much 
at home in such a dirty country. Good horses are rare; while ponies, mules, 
and asses are familiar beasts of burden, as is the camel in the north, and the yak 
in the mountains of Tibet. Poultry is much kept, especially ducks, and the fowl 
known to us as Cochin China; there is a rarer breed, said to develop a tail 
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in by its impregnaljle mountains, by its religious bigotry, and by its extraordinary 
distrust oi strangers, remains a vassal of the great empire in a degree as difficult 
to deiine as it is to tj-ace its rugged boundaries. China at one time seems to have 
betm more powerful over tliis region, and still speaks of it as a dependency of 
Szechuen; so an Englisli king once regarded all North America as part of the 
manor of Green wicli. 

The proper Tibetans are a branch of the Mongol stock, specially known as 
Bodpals, blended on the borders with neighbouring peoples. Their country, the 
highest inhabited land in the world, is a mass of plateaux with an average height 
ot io,ooo to 12,000 leet, but swelling into waves of much loftier land, enclosed 
between the Himalayas and the Ivuen-lun Mountains of Central Asia, which latter, 
without the bold peaks of the southern range, are believed to have a greater mean 
televation, perhaps 20,000 feet. This giant upland, rough with snow ridges 
and glacier valleys, pitted with lakes, some of which have shrunk from the size of 
inland seas, is cradle for the diief waters of southern and eastern Asia, as, on its 
smaller scale, Dartmoor is for the rivers of Devon. The loftiest “ tor ” of Tibet 
ma\' be some 25,000 feet; and tlie arduous passes by which the country is 
entered are liiglier than any European mountain. Its largest sheet of water 
seems to be the f\oko Nor or Blue Lake, in the north-eastern corner, a goal of 
jtilgrimage for devout Buddliists. 

Taken at its widest limits Tibet covers some 800,000 square miles, an area 
far larger thaii tliat of any European country but Russia. The whole number 
of its inhabitants is guessed between 4,000,000 and 8,000,000. Of these the main 
body seem to be a quasi-civilized people with some marked ciiialities, good and 
bad, while the mongrel nomads on the borders, often practically independent 
of all settled government, have earned many ill words from travellers who had 
the bad luck to come in contact with them. The eastern districts appear to be 
more directly under the control of China. The central citadel, as it may be 
called, of Tibetan life, is ruled by a strange theocracy which submits to a 
certain control from Chinese officials resident at Lhasa, the capital. The western 
part is subject to the Maharajah of Cashmere. 

Tibet proper remains almost as mysterious as its mahatmas, through the 
obstinate policy by which its rulers have excluded foreigners from visits of 
curiosity. Whether this be the doing of the native princes or of their Chinese 
advisers is not clear, but it finds some reason in the kite of their neighbours to the 
south; and it is against England that such jealousy mainly operated in closing the 
Himalaya passes to an intercourse which, there is example for fearing, might lead 
to conquest. No admission to Tibet, even on business, was the rule, till the 
British mission of 1904 made a breach in its seclusion by force of arms. A few 
daring travellers, at the risk of their lives, have taken snap-shots at the outlines 
of the country. Others have failed to penetrate its barriers or to come back with 
their report. Before the development of this extreme suspicion, indeed, Catholic 
missionaries were able to make their way into the interior, which behind its veil 
of cloudy mountains we long saw with their eyes, more open as they were to 
theological than to geographical considerations. 

What struck them, and Europe through them, as the most marked feature of 
Tibetan life was the extraordinary religious system enthroned here. It appears 
that among the less civilized tribes what little religion there is belongs to a low, 
indigenous type more or less feebly coloured by the dominant faith; but the bulk 
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of the people have adopted Buddhesni oi a t-*: ; : 
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to woiT: tliem. Some are kept turning b)- wind or water, or by the draught of 
a fireplaee, the forces of nature being calied in to worship. A smoke-^ack, a 
Itarrd -organ, or a grind-stone might here be adapted as valuable means of grace. 

I Ills merdianicaJ form of religion, to us so ridiculous, has an origin older than 
Buddhism, [u-obably in the sacred symbolism traced back, in Mr. William 
Simpson's interesting study of The Buddhist Praying-Wheel, to the solar revo- 
lutions. It is very important to turn the machine the right way, with the sun; 
and more than one foreigner has to tell of mere children flying into a passion of 
rage at impiously inexperienced attempts to reverse the working of the oracle. 

Knowledge and power alike are kept in the hands of the Tibetan priesthood, 
tlie iiumeroiis caste of lamas, set apart from the world, and vowed to a poverty 
whicli througli the contrilwitions of the faithful becomes often only nominal; their 
red and }-e!!ow robes may be sometimes seen of rich material but sewn in patches 
to rejtresent rags. I'lieir lamasseries, or convents, contain hundreds and thousands 
of tliese drones attadied to the temple services, while others live as solitary 
ancliorites or guardians of remote shrines, or wander about as pilgrims. The 
head rri tlse faith is tlie Dalai-l^^ama, wdio is taken t<3 be speciall}’' the incarnate 
si)irit of Buddha,. Ci\'il power is exercised in his name by a regent called the 
Nomakhan, wdlh a staff of ministers and a sort of national council, more or less 
controlled Ity Chinese oflicials styled .Arubans. 'I'he selection of this Grand Larna 
is a far frruu dear |)oint: nunour has it tltat China was apt to use a preponderating 
voici' ill itu:* conda\'e, and that a jtontiff wlio jtroved not duly subservient to the 
distant emperor liatl a gootl diance of dying young. It appears that the Dalai- 
Lafua, Itad been aspiring to make liirnsdf an acti\'e despot, till he lost credit by 
living iiefore the British advance. Since then, threatened in turn by a Chinese 
militar)' expedition (1910'), lie again fled to India. His evasions have gone to put 
Tibet more under Chinese domination, also to bring forward a sort of anti-pope 
known as the Tashi-Lama, who hitherto had exercised spiritual rather than tem- 
poral authority. Certain local lamas are taken as tabernacles of inferior divinity, 
believed to be incarnated in children cliosen by lot or otherwise. 

The capital of this power is Lha.sa, standing more than 11,000 feet high in 
th<,‘ more thickly-peo|3led southern part, a city almost unknown to Europeans, till 
the Britisli military missi(,)n from India made its way there in 1904. It is a poorlx^- 
built and l^adly-drained place, with narrow streets and flat-topped houses, and 
witli extensive areas of grass and trees in its dirty suburbs. There are houses 
entirely built of horns of oxen and rams. On an eminence, masterfull}’ overlooking 
the town, towers tlie Potala, hug'e palace citadel of the Grand Lama, crowned iiy 
a golden dome. About this goal of pilgrimage from Tibet and Tartary are great 
lamasseries, occupied by thousands of monks, and said to be rich in gold statues 
and other treasures dedicated to tlie Church. More, than half the population of 
Lhasa, the lowest guess at which is 15,000, appear to be lamas. Foreigners from 
the bordering countries are settled here as traders, and there is a garrison of 
Chinese as well as Tibetan soldiers. 

The Tibetans have some curious customs, such as that of putting out their 
tongues by way of civility. The women are said to disfigure their faces with 
a kind of black varnish, and under this mask are free to mingle in out-of-door 
life. The liandsomely-formed features of some of the men have been remarked 
in contrast with the coarse, flat type more common among Mongols, Both 
sexes wear wide robes, wdth gay caps and girdles, at which hangs the var- 
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20, QUO and tamed ])_y the people as a beast of labour. On the table-land yaks 
take the place of the camel on the steppes; hardy sheep also coming' into use as 
burden carriers. Among' other domesticated animals goats are valuable for their 
liair; and a Itreed o{ large fierce dogs g'uard the houses and flocks. Antelopes, 
jackals, toxes, wild dogs, wolves, and bears people the wilds; on the side towards 
China there are monkeys, panthers, boars, and other fauna of a rather warmer 
region tlian the barren uplands, where the wonder is that so much life can 
support the severe winter. Even in the north, small red apes have been seen 
playing on the ice near the chamois, and shy herds of koulan, which some 
naturalists look on as ancestor of our horse. Birds are not so plentiful; but 
the lark soars here at an enormous height above pheasants, partridges, and 
grouse, preyed on by eagles, vultures, and ravens. Snakes and lizards live 
under alpine conditions; and iish are found in the lakes at a far greater altitude 
than in Eunipe. 

Tlie vegetation is poor, unless where sheltered valleys nurse trees, chiefly 
w illows and [loplars, or more luxuriant wa^ods in favoured districts. On the lofty 
jjlatetuix grow on!}' lliin hard grass and scrubby bushes, whose stalks snap like 
glass in the thin dry air. For fuel here man depends mainly on argolsj the dried 
dung of animals, and for food uj3on tlie milk and flesh of his herds. The climate 
is very dry, tin* monsoons having spent their store on the southern slope of the 
iiimala^ais ; and Init little snow falls on the frozen table-lands. Much of the 
country must ]:)e (juite uninliabitable in wnnter; but it is astonishing at what 
lieiglits tlie peojde atid tlieir lierds contrive to live, where strangers are oppressed 
Ity lieadaclie, l:>uzzing in the ears, and other symptoms of mountain sickness. 
Storms of cliilling wnnd, sometimes loaded with fine snow or huge hailstones, will 
be encountered Idv a trax’eller e(:|uipped at once with fuel and furs, and with ice 
on which he may have to water his animals under a parching sun-heat. 

In the winter of 1S90, IM. Bonvalot, accompanied by the late Prince ITenri of 
Orleans, made his way from Siberia to Tong-king, through Tibet, crossing wave 
after wa3e of mountains, separated from each other by thirsty plains and briny 
lakes. Alternately baked and frozen, the temperature at night falling far below^ 
zero, these adventur(.)us travellers often saw^ the soil dappled wdth saline efflo- 
rescences, hardly to be distinguished from the streaks of thin snow gathered by the 
winds; and tliey miglit have to lie down W'ithuut being able to kindle a fire from 
incombustible njots too strongly impregnated w'ith salt. Among icy peaks, o\mr 
20,000 feet high, they found the ground Hooded with volcanic lava. Warm springs 
burst up beside frozen rivers, and bubbling' g'eysers had been turned into cones of 
ice. The setting sun sparkled upon gigantic jewellery that in a few minutes paled 
to dull ice-blocks: such a sight rnav have suggested Sindbad’s Valley of Diamonds. 
Their only road -was the tracks of pilgrims making for Lhasa, from which these 
strangers were turned away when their approach had been announced to the 
Government. Rarely they caught sight of nomad natives, dressed in greasy slieep- 
skins against the cold, whose first impulse, at the sight of a band too strong to be 
robbed, set them driving off their herds to more inaccessible heights. 

Tlie most temperate and productive part is on the south-east, where moist 
winds from the sea penetrate through gaps of the Himalayas, and the rains flow 
back, by comparatively fertile river valleys. Through this region M. Bommlot 
and other travellers have been allowed to pass, after more or less polite warnings- 
off from approach to the sacred capital. Since then, Dr. ,Sven Hedin contri\'ed to 
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which lEnving- streams water the lields of a thin population, perhaps a million, 
spread over half as man\’ square miles. Most of this is a sandy plain, sloping 
eastwards as tlu* basin ot the Tarim, which, gathering' up many affluents into- 
a channel larger than tlie Rhine, loses part of its volume in the thirsty soil it 
traverses; and iinall}' is absorbed about Lob Nor, on the edge of the great 
Mongolian desert, a disappearance so strange that Chinese geographers long- 
held tlie Tarim to be the upper course of their Yellow River. Dr. Sven Hedin 
lound a new lak'e to the south of the old Lob Nor basin, now a dried-up 
tnorass, its m)rtliern edge marked by the ruins of towns and temples. 

The Tarim basin, witli its bordering' mountains, forms the Chinese province 
of Siiikiang, marked on some maps as Kashg'aria, and once better known to us 
as Chinese Turkestan. It has a somewhat mixed population, chiefly of Moslem, 
'rurks and Huddhist Ivalrniicks, occupving patches and ribbons of cultivation 
along tli(:‘ streams, whose water can be drawn off by canals before it is sucked into 
tile d(,cs(.‘rt CM' e\'ap{.u-ated into an ahnost rainless slcy. Tlie principal affluent of the 
'i'arim is tlie hhirlcand, floiving from the lofty ranges of Caslimere, through the 
lea.st |.iooi- region of tliis province. On it stands Yarlcand, once the largest and 
most important city here; but of late it has much dwindled, and the chief place is 
now Kasligar, on a northern tributary of the Yarkand, said to have over 70,000 
|)eo].)le, diiminated by a Cliinese citadel. A generation ago Yakoiib Khan of 
Kashgar attempted tc> found an indef.iendent Moharmmxian state with Yarkand as 
its cajiital, and in this usurpation sliowed so much ability and activity that he bid 
fair U.) emulate his predecessor, Timour the Tartar, it lie had not been treacherously 
murdered. China recoiered tlie country after terrible massacres such as ha\"e 
repeated! V lielped to lav it desolate. Man and nature seem alike cruel, where 
ruined cities and once flourishing oases are found blasted bv war and half-buried 
beneath shifting sand-hills and the reed jungles of swampy streams. In what 
is now a wilderness, Dr. Stein has recently unearthed long -for gotten temples, 
dwellings, and records in Sanscrit, Chinese, and other languages. 

About these tw(.> cities lies the richest part of the pro\"!nce, towards its western 
end, the farthest recess of that great mountain-walled amphitheatre that makes the 
Chinese empire. On the north the Tian-Shan range shelters other towns, such 
as Turfan. and Hami, which do a good trade on their regular market-da)a, and are 
surr(,)unded by flourishing bits of <.'.)asis, where, among other products, the people 
ha\'e learned to g^o^^■ poppies for their Chinese masters. Most of the land is at 
|:)resent lit on!)’ Ibr homes of savage nomads and beasts, among them tigers that 
prey 0!i boars and deer. It is asserted that a breed of wild camels roam the 
deserts, but tliese may be merely riinaAvays from Mongol encampments. The tree 
most seen fringing- the water-courses seems to be the poplar, its boughs often satu- 
rated Avith salt from the sour soil ; and in the desert tamarisk bushes serve to anchor 
the Avind-blown dunes. The province has a renoAvn for jade, an ornamental stone 
much prized in China ; and other A^aluable minerals could doubtless be extracted 
from the mountains. Khotaii, beloAv the southern range, is the centre of jacle- 
Avorking, also noted for carpets of silk and avooI intei'Avoven Avitli gold thread. 

Colonel Prejevalsky, the Russian explorer of this region, speaks Avarmly of 
the environing- mountain Amlleys, where apples and apricots often rot as treats for 
bears and Avild boars; but he has a poor report to givt of the plain, and the half- 
naked inhabitants who make dismal homes for themselves of its rank reeds, some- 
times groAving- an inch thick and 20 feet high. It would indeed be difficult to- 
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the desert plains, is said to have lost nine-tenths of its population in the rebellion, 
\\3ien its most prosperous town, New Kuldja, Avas laid in ashes ; but it begins to 
l:ie rtqieopled liy Kirgiuz and Kalmucks, of whom the former show a knack of 
thriving at tlie expense of their simpler neighbours^ The lower part of this 
valley curnes into Russian territory, as we shall see farther on. Zungaria’s 
chief towns, once places of renown, are Old Kuldja in the Chinese part of the 
111 valley, and Barkul and Urumtsi, Tartar gxirrisons and stations on a great 
trade route wliidi runs to China by the north side of the Tian-Shan. Urumtsi 
is considered the capital of the Avhole Chinese province. 

The importance of Zungaria lies chiefly in its leading up to passes wdiich 
inaJce natural openings betAveen the Chinese and the Russian empires, here 
meeting in the dominant block of the Tian-Slian rang'e, Avell named the Celestial 
Mountains, their bases often lost to the eye Avhile the snoAvv tops may be seen 
floating in the clouds a hundred miles aAwiy. The Kuldja district was, during 
tlie ri'bdlion, occupied b\' Russia, then restored to Cliina; but those Avho know 
tlie countrv best make little doubt that the Avhole province might fall back into the 
hands of Russia if she cared to extend her boundaries in this direction. 


MONChdUA 

Northwards and castAvards the Sinkiang province merges into Mongolia, shut 
in l)etAveen tlie nitiuntain walls of Tibet, China, Manchuria, and Siberia, and on 
the north-west broken by ends of the Altai and other great ranges straggling out 
from that side. Almost as large as China Proper, this olfers beside it a striking 
contrast of barrenness and barbarity, the whole population being no more than 
tAvo or three millions. The sAvarnii ng Chinese, indeed, have pushed out upon 

■ Tlie frequent deiiopvilation and reiiopulation of this region must have lorought aliout a great amalgamation of 
races, distinguished now rather by religion than lilood. In past times it seems to have been a Siberia, for Cliinese exiles. 
Towards the end of the eighteenth century its inliabitants were largely recruited by the Torgauth Kalmucks, a remnant 
of whom are .still found on tlie Volga, ivhile the main body has its head-quarters about Karashar and the adjacent 
lakes to tlie south of Zungaria. Tlieir strange history has lieen renowned liy De Quincey's .AA’r'i)// of the Tartars, in 
which that imaginative writer seems to have palmed off upon his readers a good deal of fiction among the dramatic facts 
of an ob.seure narrative. The Torgauth ti'ilie had emigrated from the frontier of Ciiina in tlie .si-xieentli century, to put 
tlieiiiselvcs under tlie czar, who .settled them on the Volga. But, finding' tlie yoke of this new master not liglit enough, 
in ,1770 they reiurued to their old allegiance, carri'ing out a perilous exodus ):ianilleled liy tliat of the Lsraelitcs. 
UuMdreds of ihiousands .strong, driving their herds of hor.sc.s, cattle, and eaniels, tiury set out in tlur dejtth of winter, 
and iviade .siicli firrcetl marches that in a, week the}' liad readied tl'ie Oura,l.s, nearly gO'Z miles away. But ll'ie 
Ru.ssian Idiaraoh was .soon at their heels. Delayed liy the vain siege of a h'oiuier fo!'tn,'ss, they found tl'icin,selve.s 
harassed by Cos.snck.s and Kirglii.' warriors, wfiile a Russian army was put in motion against tlieiu fVoin .Siberia. Even 
when free from attack, tliey underwent sewere sufferings and lo.sses ; wlien tlie snow lay on the ground, they could not 
pasture tlieir animals ; wlien it melted, tlieir distre.ss was want of water. Tlie people jiurisl'iecl Iry tens of tliousands, as 
their fiur.suer.s pressed (hem on to the knot of lakes aiKi rirers lying norti'i of tlie Sea of Aral, but there they could have 
no l:irea,iliing s|;jace. In two months they reached tlie lianks of the Irghiz, lieyoud which tlieir progress was liinriered 
1)V rajiid streams. The Russian forces, following hard iqion them, were guided on kiy a track .strewn with corpses, the 
carea-'c^ 1 if .uiinials, and tlie houseliold goods of the fugitives which they could no longer transport. Some way beyond 
till' Toreni tliev would fain iiave halted to restore their lean hei'ds amoing rich s|}ring iiaslures; but the aqiproaoli of the 
eneinv Imiiiid them on into a wilderness wliere many perislied, and the survivors, slruggling towards water, found 
tlienisiT.e- hi aded off liy tlie light Kirglii/. hoivsenien, llirougli whom they hati liencefoi'th to fight their way. Reaeliing 
faike l.iengliiz, near tkie border of Russian Tartary, men and beasts crowded down into it with such eagerness tliai many 
Were' di'iiwned ill tlie longed-for water, soon mingled with blood under the Kirgliiz weapons. De (juincey's idcturesqiic 
account of this .‘iceiie seems exaggerated ; it is his own invention that brings the Chinese emperor on the stage, and 
describes the pursuit as checked by Cliinese artillery' and cavalry dashing iq.-) in true buffalo Ihll style. By this time 
tlie refugees must hai'e been too much scattered for any such thrilling rescue. In some le.ss tlieatrical fashion the 
Chiru.vse Government did receive and pirotect, vvitliin its iiorders, the remains of that sorely tried ho-st, that in .seven or 
eight months had travelled more than 2000 miles, losing on tlie way half, or more, of tlieir mimber. Cliinese accounts, 
probably over.stated, give 300,000 as arriving on the frontier, besides Iialf as many who straggled in during the ne.xt 
yea.r ; but nothing like this strength is indicated by the present condition of the tribe, who now have only a faint 
remeiiibrnnce of tlieir forefathers’ exploit. 

Voi.. I. 5 ^ 
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in stiller weather the air may ne hazy with invisible sand, else the eye loses 
all sense 0! distance on a clear horizon where sun-burned rocks stand out like 
hills, and a dim inountain-edg'e appears to hang aborm the earth many hundred 
miles awa\’. 

Tlie Mongol inhabitants, vaguely styled Tartars also, do little credit to a 
name onctr so renowned that it has been extended to a whole family of the human 
race. Ihe}" have split up into feeble tribes, whose princes pay nominal allegiance 
to Peking, with an oblig'ation of military service which few of them can render 
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effectively. Of their old formidable qualities the Mongols scarcely retain any 
but a centaur-like horsemanship, and this seems related to their common laziness, 
for they are unwilling to use their own legs. Of gentler virtues the only ones 
claimed for them are hospitality after their means and a certain childlike 
simplicity which lets them be easily cheated by the astute Chinese. Living in 
grimy tents, warmed by the dull glow and smother of dried dung, they have a 
bad name for dirt, gluttony, and drunkenness. Their lavourite food is mutton, 
but no flesh comes amiss to them. The use of cold water, whether internally or 
externally, is not among their habits; hut they are fond of tea, made by them 
into a kind of broth, mixed with fat and oatmeal. They ferment an intoxicating 
drink out of mares’ milk, and greedily seek the spirits distilled by their neighbours, 
the stronger and fierier the better. When a hungr}" Mongol has eaten up the best 
part of a sheep, and muddled himself wdth what liquor he can get, the only thing 
he ■wants to make him happy is a pipe or a pinch of snuff. The aristocracy of 
nobles and priests is not much more refined, social difi'erences being chiefly 
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expressed by the size of a man's Iserds amJ ilm 
is out of the question in nuist 

to be taken up by the Chnueau Ine mi,. - 
about in search oi pastura_ye tm ins ia iu.j. > •■ ' 

is ah turned to good a.crouni: lyv nun. ouiM. o ■_ 
oreat part in Mony<d liha even sur>piyhjq a m.oeo.o 
lamas are skilled in nioukiinig lisiuo s's aas. . 



arui she ronuirv is ida 

Young ! .ama. From a s.iii.'ovarar.Si t'fuUk'l''.}!} S ^ IS ' ; i i ! '(S , '0- 

.skiriiu's uf Eudidlvi. i 
infancy, must find it rather dull work in sii !.tr adoradi ui, i) 
with such a character, and we need not he sur|H i-r: ; ii' dss ■ 
up to the professions made for tliem. A. recent i-'rea. ii a 
up-to-date young idol who had so far mnancipan-ci iniin-i? 
another has been caught smoking cigan'iics. 'i'fu' i;.,'! 
shown by the {act that AL Hue and his comrade, u hn a- . = 
robe, seldom failed to be saluted wdih due rcs]>ri:i, m- if.; 
those partibus injidelmm, as vras also the experien- e 
own day. Among the pious works tliey found prachsed 1 
cutting out of paper horses to be scattered to the v. iiid:-. 
prayer, conveyed to the relief of distressed trawl lers. 

The seat of the Mongolian chief lama and of the Hkd:; 
among the northern mountains, which is also dc' inri;> 
and collects some 200,000 people at its annual lair, lic- fed;- 
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Eiboiit 30,000. Till lately, brick-tea, sawed into lumps, was the medium of 
exchange, dlie gi-eat cara\aan road passes between two lamasseries that together 
house some 10,000 more or less holy men; and in connection with the palaces 
and temples of this Mongolian Rome there is a kind of college at which young 
lamas are trained in such learning as is thought needful for their calling. 
Pilgrims dock hither as well as traders, bringing- offerings to their patriarch, 
wliose wealth is stated to include a large number of slaves. For all its sacred 
renown, Urga, the onl}' large place in Mongolia, is described as more of a dirty 
camp ilian a cit}', above wdiich the residence of the Russian consul stands 
significantly conspicuous: some Russian maps already include this in the 
territory of the czar, and Russian money is here current. Other towns on the 
borders are important only as marts between the Mongols and their more 
civilized neighbours. In the same district as Urga are the remains of 
Karakoriini, once capital of the Mongolian khans; and other ruined or deserted 
cities pres(:‘r\ e some memory of the days when this now degenerate people, under 
Gengliiz Ivhan, Iturst through the great wall of China as they had overthrown 
tlie mightiest cities of Central Asia. 


MANCHURIA 

To the east of Mongolia a quadrilateral of valleys and table-lands, enclosed on 
all sides by mountains, was the cradle of the Chinese Manchurian dynasty. On 
its west side runs the Khingan range of extinct volcanoes, crossed by easy passes ; 
on the north tlie Lesser Khingan separates it from the Amur valley; towards the 
sea swells a highland country of which the principal range is the Shan-alin, 
White Mountains”, whose limestone crests rise into snowy peaks; on the 
soutli it is bounded by the mountains north of Peking, through which the Great 
Wall comes down to the Gulf of Liao-tung, an inlet of the Pechili Gulf. The 
■western side of this region is sometimes known as Inner Mongolia, the Gobi 
Desert being here continued over the Khingan range. The east side was 
Manchuria Proper, said to have been once fenced in by a stock-ade such as 
might be a matter of pride rather than defence with eastern princes. This and 
nominal barriers have disappeared from a country which long Avas to the Chinese 
emperors what Normandy was to our Plantagenet kings, and Avhich for a time 
seemed on the point of becoming a Russian province. 

Manchuria, of which Ave kncAv little till recent events showed its importance, 
is at least six times as large as England and Wales, with a mixed population 
of nearly twenty millions, among Avhom the original Mongol stock are now 
much in the minority, and losing their features by intermarriage with Chinese 
immigrants. The Manchus are a more settled and cultured people than their 
nomad neighliours of the steppes, Avhile more vigorous than the Chinese, who 
yet overlay them through greater industry and keener commercial instinct. Still 
noted as skilful archers, if that accomplishment Avere of much service in modern 
Avar, they keep their name chiefly through the service they render of supplying 
from their eight tribes or “banners” a numerous body-guard for the Chinese 
imperial power; and their language might have been forgotten had it not 
remained the court speech of China. 

Watered by tAvo great rivers — the Sungari, floAving north to the Amur, and 
the Liao, that takes a soutliAvard course to the Yellow Sea, — this is a very varied 
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3.nd villcii^GS. 1 he Eir^^ost city whs AIvilcdoM, iJu* s.*icm 
which has 150,000 people; but this southern capital 
grown by Kwangchengtse and Kirin in the centre, vvi 
has sprung up like a mushroom about tlie brancln'nu j 
Vladivostock. Behind the southern gulf is Newcliwa 
mouth of the Liao, but here the land grows out so fasi 
be moved 30 miles down stream, where, still 20 milt^ f 
one of the chief treaty ports of the empire. This n 
in maps of China Proper, is hardly to be dist{ngui.>h. 
population, civilization, and produce; and the same v] 
the central province; but more wild and thinly pecu)! 
which have been used as a vSiberia for o..; 
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the central valley, where now runs the railway by Newchang' iiji to Harbin. 

Many parts ol Manchuria are well suited for wheat, but the fields appear 
moiT' tak'en up with pulse, and tall millet also makes a goodly show. A 
special product is oil, chieliy extracted from beans. Another is ginseng, a 
root so higiily valued in China tor its supposed medicinal properties that it is 
said to be in dang'er of extermination. Manchurian tobacco is much esteemed; 
indigo is grown, and the demand lor opium finds a supply here. Fruit, including' 
the \ine, thrives well. Timber, at present too much wasted, might be a source 
of wealth, and already supplies a large boat-building industry. The country 
appears to be rich in gold and in iron, as it certainly is in coal. The climate 
is a liealthy one, which has been compared to that of Canada, the winters 
so severe that people sleep on a sort of raised platform w-armed by flues. A 
drawback to settlement is the extent to which brigandage and violence have 
ilourisheci, especially in the northern mountains, an evil not likely to be lessened 
in the troubled state of transition through Avhich the countr}" is now passing, 
it is plagued also by wild laeasts, among them the tiger, which, here growing' 
to a great size, adapts itself to a northern climate by a thicker coat. A variety of 
game, ranging from tins “woolly tiger” to the furry sable, makes Manchuria 
a fine hunting-ground for adventurous sportsmen. Furs and skins, and the 
tanning of them, are an industry employing both wdld and settled people. The 
rivers abound in salmon and other fish. In various parts magnificent scenery 
is found, such as Mr. James describes in his expedition to the “ Long White 
Mountain ”, that central knot of the main range, where the Sungari has its 
head-waters in rushing falls from a great crater-lake set about with fantastic 
needle peaks, hidden among leagues and leagues of virgin forest. In the far 
northern wilds of the Amur, gold turned up so plentifully as, a generation ago, 
to bring together thousands of Siberian adventurers and runaway Chinese con- 
victs, Avho Ibrmed themselves into a republic under the name of Sholtoga, 
growing quickly rich till it was exterminated by the Chinese authorities. 

Manchuria once extended beyond the Amur, but nearly half a century ago 
Russia fixed herself on the long-disputed left bank, to keep casting a covetous eye 
on the rest of this province, not only for its natural wealth but for its sheltered 
coast-line, giving access to the sea in winter when the ports of Siberia are 
icebound. It is said that her designs on Manchuria Avere inspired by rumours 
of great gold deposits; but an aggressixe policy here Avould be amply accounted 
for Liy the need of a more convenient harbour rhan VdadiA-ostock, originally 
intended to be the terminus of her Trans-Siberian line. Such a haven she hoped 
to liaA'e secured at the southern point of Manchuria, Avhere, among rugged bare 
hills Port Arthur Avas dredged out and fortified to land and sea as a station 
for ships of Avar, Avhile some Avay up the eastern side, in Talieii-Avan Bay, a 
commercial port was opened, and the neAV town of Dalny built on a scale and 
Avith a solidity that shoAved the Russians secure of making a permanent settlement 
here. To tlris point thcA' directed across Manchuria a branch of the Trans-vSiberian 
raihvay that soon openly took the rank of the main line. Foreigners might well 
ask hoAV any poAver should go to such expense in founding establishments within 
the bounds of territory not its OAvn. 

An attack on the raihvay by Boxer insurgents gave the Czar’s government 
excuse for taking military occupation of the country; then it began its task of 
restoring peace by a ruthless massacre on the banks of the Amur. Five thousand 
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Arthur. Eg'vjitians, Persians, vSiamese, turned their eyes to Manchurian battle- 
iields. itxcited Heng’al baboos found courage for throwing bombs at the officials 
wlio liad laught tltem the name of oppression. We hardly yet know what wild 
iartars anti Kalmucks may be thinking of Russia’s humiliation. Nowhere was 
tlu? eliecv more upheaving than in the vast empire, one of whose half-detached 
prox’intres made the theatre of that war. Already roused from traditional 
letharg}’ b_v its own defeats, and by internal tumults, China stirred itself to 
ask more loudly why it, too, should not follow the example of regeneration 
set by japan, d he constitution of the state and the character of the nation 
have always been such a puzzle to occidentals, that from outside it is difficult 
to redvon the torce or. the direction of a movement appearing likelv to throw 
the whole ccnintr}" into a course of transition, perhaps to break up the unwieldy 
power in the birth throes of a new order. At what seems a critical moment, 
the ri'ins of government hawi iallen into the hands of a child, under the guardian- 
sh!|:> of tin actual ruler whose disposition and abilities must count for much in the 
Con trolling ttnd development of changes at hand. But most Chinese rulers and 
statesmen are wrapjted for us in a cloud of obscurity; and what we know best 
about ilie new Government is its professions of a progressive policy, dubiously 
illustrated by the fact that one of its early acts was the dismissal of the viceroy 
Yuan ,Shi Kai, who was judged by foreigners the strongest of China’s reformers. 
Ml is action, indeed, some interpreted as a sigm of the Reg'ent’s goodwill towards 
Britain, whereas the \’igorous Viceroy was believed more friendly to Germany. 
It appears that the discontented spirit settling' in the chief centres of population 
has long been gathering to a head against the Manchu dynasty; and that any 
dav a political revolution may precipitate a social cataclysm. 'Yet the cumbrous 
and complicated institutions of China are so dovetailed into each other, and so 
firmlv cemented by use and w'ont, that the edifice might stand fast against storms 
Avhich overthrew some of its most imposing features. 

Even the official world shows plain sig'ns of chang'es in the air. In 1906, 
com mis.S!oners were sent to report on Western forms of gox'ernment, wdth the 
view, it is understood, of supplying China with a constitution. The services 
of a British official as adviser have been sought; and advice was not evanting 
from Ja|3anese prom]3ters, who now take a leading part both before and belli nd the 
scenes of Chinese j'jolitics. Many reforms have already been announced or decreed ; 
but it seems onlv in what may be called the metropolitan province of Pechili that 
thev' liave as v'et been much yiut in action. The unserviceable militia is to be 
replaced by an army of modern training' and ecpiipment, with Japanese as its chief 
instructors, wliich should have a full strength of over five hundred battalions; and 
in Pechili, under the eye of Y:’'ung Shi Kai, a considerable instalment of tliis force 
has bee,n set on foot. A small navy is in being, as core of a large one on paper. 
A national coinage is promised, towards the fullilment of which provincial mints 
haA'e turned out a large quantity of ten-cash pieces, worth about one-tliird of a 
pennv, to count as cents in the proposed standard coin whose place as yet is 
filled bv the foreign Mexican dollar. There is talk of introducing jury trials, 
claimed as an old Chinese institution. Social reforms, notably the abolition 
of women’s foot-crippling, make marked prog'ress. An important decree, if it 
be effectual, strikes at the culti\aition of opium, to be decreased by one-tenth 
yearly for ten years, so that bv 1916 the national vice should be exterminated, 
■SO far as tlie internal supply is concerned. The smoking of opium seems. 
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indeed, on the decline; thougii it too much gi'ees pK.u e fn ^ 
drunkenness, and to a rapid growth oi the morpin.a haOif. wliieh. ( Ut- i . • • , ,i,;e ,n 
strives to banish, and in this aim has secured the cioojieraiK sn lU lur i ,n; . e,!. „ii 
powers. Tlie smoking ol cigarettes, iargel}' sujrphed Innii Amei ita, i> m. luis t,, 
here and in Japan, as a new custom. 

The most dynamic and far-reaching change to wlucn CJima n-nv MOsmU'- 
is in its national education. The obfuscating system ij.t ea.'inn;i.'.ii e - sh in uene* 
verbiage has been swept away, in favour ol more uselui KtinvCriUs'- ! - 
of Chinese students have gone to be taught in japan, anti liursilrt-us i.. •' i.iPi 

America, where their numlters seem likely to increase, winlt- cams'; , .a mm- 
are said to be alarmed by subversive notions v.'hieh young tm-n 
the neighbouring empire. At home the roiuiding ot cu!ii,'gr> a'''M m o; : a.'-' 

technical schools under Western innuenctm goes on apacm {ct,n.-.- c ■ ■ on " 

public buildings are turned inut seminaries, h»r tlie suipvari winch nc' t ^niri 
latelv a]:)proprialed two-tliirds t>l its aliowrinci* icsr theatrical riimrmrnm; an:- .w 
vet knowhaige is peiiiaps most freeh' tlisseminatefi inim liic mn ^ .!■ 

that, after neglect and opjtosition, have now sprimg up urm i -a. o « ■. o , 

This encouragc's the missic.maries to take .'i nuare conlitlent ro!;i . ' , c; 

for special efforts to iHuniisiale the “ awakening oi China ” vtiiii ( ina.-m-n, - n 
But the contradictory leacliing of rival churc.hes makes serioin. : (an nao n’;.., !, 
to their hopes; and some observau’s jtidgft tliat ii {..’hnsoanii.x o\or • oa - ui'o- 
root in China, it will develop a new form, grouing iree Iroin \\ r-;.-: i in ia aa • 
and taking colour out of eimnents natixit to die soil. Meaimidlo i:- ino:;aaamm, 
of China comes largely by way of japan, where tlie Kuroimaij Hnaam;’- imon 
admired would not recommend itself in our Sunday schouis. ITf irni'midn 

of an alphabet promises to make reading an easier acconi|)]ish:m'm wr > i , 

who may not so quickly learn what is best worth readin.;. Tia-r.' i'. 

many scores of Chinese nexvspapers and other periodicals, wli-. wi* rc-ii.m. , ’'p an, 
as a rule, to be clamorous on the side of reform, even of revolud'm. 1 - a'a-,-, 

are the proceedings of secret societies, whidi seem congenia! < iim a- ' ■’ ■ mlai, 
and in Chinese colonies have been found by ftireign (hiverrouems a ■' a 

to authorit}-. 

vSigns of a dawning new era, jrlainest ai.iuul the fctrcigT. • h -r’ 

industrial centres connected with tiiem, an* verx’ markmi at I'm ; ' 

destructive commotions of the Boxer xvar xvi.irked x\ nolesonm > > . > > . 

jumble of “gilding and liltli”; and from the ruins arises a rmw .a 
old style of building gixms xx-ay to a more practical amlun . , a.i * , ; 

and dusty roads are improved, on xvhich rickshaws max- be -ea; e ' . i ^ 
of chairs; and cycles or even motor cars ceast* to be stared ai, u-i [rn- .ytire m' 
electric light. Public decency is more regarded, under tlu* diarge of a i)u!i.-e 
upon European or Japanese model. The city is said to be ban lb r, ,1., a-!.- e, 
those who knew it in its unregenerate days; and the changeN lien- --erm, i. .li al i 
xvhat may soon be going on all over the empire. 

The popular opposition to railways is giving xvay, as the Cldm -e '".irii 
xvork the mines of coal and other minerals in which their i-oumry ia riel. Th,* 
railway making interrupted by the Boxer disturbances has lu*en mi no-.; .'imp 
other lines are being more or less actively pushed on. Not lo spiok lif ‘.iu' id-w. 
railways laid down for the convenience of foreign settlernenis, fmm tk-kim: m nu- 
commercial centie, Hankow, is now open a line crossing" tlu^ \ angisc tm a 
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l3rido-<‘ Cif o\-er a liiindred spans, the longest, but one, in the world. Northwards, 
the rail to i\li!kden connects through ^lanchuria with the Trans-Siberian line, so 
that one can now travel at ease from Paris to Peking'. This year should be com- 
[deted a line from the Kowloon territory, opposite Flong-kong, to Canton, whence 
it is being continued up the river to Wuchang, while another line to Hankow will 
connect Canton with Peking; and one up the A'angtse Kiang- from Hankow is 
designed to meet the difficulties of navigation against the rapids of the great river. 
Nanking is already joined to vSlianghai by a rail, which will no doubt go farther 
inland. From the German settlement Tsingtau, on Kiaochow Bay, a railway 
readies the provincial capital, Tsinan, and should connect with one from Tsientsin 
to Nanking. Jn the south, the French line from Tongking to ATinnan is being 
pusiied on. In all, some nine or ten thousand miles of rail are already laid. 
China lias now more than twenty thousand miles of telegraph wires, linking her 
lirincipal cities, cvhere such a convenience is no longer looked upon as heaven- 
pnwoking hocus-pocus of the “ foreign devils”. 

The lact of tliese enterprises having been at first carried out bv foreigners did 
not recommend them; and China begins to show natural impatience of what may 
still necessar}' help in the development of her own resources. The more en- 
lightenment and instructed patriotism grow, the louder will be the cry of “ China 
for the Chinese”, to which only the selfishness of foreign laowers should be deaf, 
till perhaps pusiiing intruders learn how this people is not to be despised. Even 
if China be not roused to a sense of lier own strength, it appears that conquering 
Japan lias the will to be lier champion against foreign aggression for the future. 
But here again presents itself a cloud of uncertaint}', for the intentions of the 
I'okio Government towards this big neighbour are not so dear as the manner 
in which Japanese traders and manufecturers make themselves at home in China, 
where, for all the ties of racial sympathy, they seem only less detested than 
other foreigners ; and it may prove that, after lending an efficient hand to re- 
generate China, Japan ivill find how it has raised up a Frankenstein’s monster 
on its own borders. 

China is not so far gone in sleepy conservatism but that it has plenty of 
active and hardy manhood to make the stuff for victories both of war and peace, 
if its people could but find and follow such leaders as have w'on success for 
tlie islands of tlie Rising Sun. Meainvhile “Hands off” is Japan’s hint to 
the Western nations, ivho have to content themselves for the present with a 
scramble after a larger share of Cliina’s commerce, into which the Japanese 
keep on pushing themselves with masterful activity; and the power that once 
took a lead in her compulsor}^ teaching stands now in some apparent danger 
of being shoved aside from what Britain, for her part, would hold as an “open 
door Our prestige, once so high iiere, seems now to depend on our alliance 
with japan. Then among discordant guesses at the future, more than one writer 
foresees how “China is shortly to become so formidable that her voice will be the 
voice of the master Avho has many old scores to settle up ”. 

The Chinese dependencies also have not failed to feel the shock of twentieth- 
centurv events, which may indeed expend itself with little effect on the desiccating 
deserts of Turlcestan and Mongolia, though tliere, too, the growing Russian in- 
fluence must have been checked. Tibet has become more closely welded to the 
empire, after the British inroad of 1904, when our retreat from Lhasa is said 
to have Ijeen taken 1 .)y the ignorant people as a sign of weakness. Tlie Dalai 
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Lama, who so readih^ left his Hock a jirey to khahi vvt.io, t-.-:. ‘-nu.., 
Peking, whei-e he is understood to have ijeen strifiped m. iiie 
before being" set up as Idg'h as ever on a spirirual iH*di.si;d. 1 om,.., ii 
be played off against the fashi Lama, who is l)eh(‘\ru hs <. •- 

British influences. It seems clear that Cliina more csrwui}' u.-'sanu''' > ! 
ment of Tibet, and that its Ambans will have to 1)0 deali wiin iiy ai 
power seeking" to enter upon relations with liiai nriUcno iKill-inu 
coimtrv. 

Manchuria has Lieen handed back to Clinui. .'Lrier a nii’itar}" i h r; 
which the liigh-handed Russians took no real hcild on liie \\u- ui jn 
The monuments of that intrusion are tlie {ortihcatuHis n\ I 'on .Xniinr. 'll* 
of Dalnv, that now rakes the Japanese name lainuu anti ili.- ni v, civ, n m 
(or Ivharbin) grown liiige as the knot ol flic railury m wind! i\u:-'o;!‘ 
the soutli end, is translerred to Japan. Tiu:' Idatjlung peninwda. lisai 
bone of conttmlion, has been ‘"leased" lo Ja-pan. witiio,' (ueiunor 
headquarters at Port Arthur, where a Museum uta'res an illnsirafive 
of the late war. W’iih such ti siimuiating (stpy (on-eti u|ion u. Xhuudnii 
lilvtdy lo o})en a new [tage of jirosjtm'ons actiA'ilv in the (•'■q iioinn e mi ol 1 
resources l:)v a robust j)o])u!ation. t’hina has agrntai to open a mmihi 
ports in tliis recovtu'ed dominion; and aireadv tie' nrw-iiamed ’iair' n 
the ascendancv of Nt‘wcliang, with its river-month fiarhour, ibai in iue 
only gate of the Cliinese Scotland’s eornmei'i «•. 

'Fhe adjacent Korean penirisula, also, is now gixam ov<t to {apmi, ' 
undertakes such a control as we exei'eise irt b.’gv(:)i. Its inavUTiul o< 
does not jflease the peojfle, fur, vvith all tlteir courieerc.s Ijearing ami iovi- e. 
the Japanese have a very forcible rna.nner rtf gutting liieir own 'wse,' ; aroj 
as if they dealt rather roughly with the thin-skinned flabhittrwis of Krtri- 
country's oulnvorn dignity entitles it to be tr<;att.'d apart; a,nd some ar 
it will make for us a step j:)ing~s tone frorn Cliina, to the i>[and mopire 
one generation has so enqfliatieallv given the lie to our idem- ot’ " fhe umi 
■Last”. Both in Korea and japan changes are gr,>ing on s<i rapidh, limt tl] 
ing account of tliem must soon l)ee,(.»rne incorn [ileie. 


Wlien poor Korea became a tug-oi-w'ar between two strong neighbours, each 
equall}" interested l:o prevent the other’s domination here, we hardly could tell 
wheiiier to ti'eat tlus country as master of its own destinies. Till recent times 
it was, in some sense, dependent on China, of which it might be called a 
miniature edition, it resembles Cin'na in its rusty civilization, in. its absolute 
monarcliy and opjiressix'e official caste, in its mixture of reiigions, in its political 
decrejn'iiich', to a consideraltle extent in its productions; and it has surpassed 
Cliina in tlie pig-headed conservatism that earned for Korea the title of the 
“Hermit Kingxium’’. IKxm from China it was long cut off by a zone of arti- 
ficiai vvildermsss whidi came to serve as a camping'-groiind for robbers; while till 
a, (juanm- of a, century ago its ports remained fast closed to foreign trade. From 
Ma,nduiria it is separated by tlie river Yalu, higher up known under another 
name, but this one lias sprung into sudden familiarity through newspaper 
reports of important military operations at its mouth. On the north, the shorter 
Tumen is its border towards Siberia. 

This mountainous projection from the Manchurian coast has an area of at 
least So, 000 square miles, and a population estimated from lo to 12 millions. 
Its backbone range is abrupt on the east side, but on the west slopes more gently 
in fertile plains and valleys, watered by rivers that drain aAvav a heavy rainfall. 
Off the soutli and west coast lie clusters of innumerable hilly islands, vagxiely 
spolxen of as 10,000 in number, many of them inhabited and cultivated. One 
group of these, Port Hamilton, to the soutli, was for a time occupied as a British 
naval station. Farther south, the large island of Quelpart, with, a population 
of S(,)me th(.,)i!sands, rises to a liigliest point of 6700 feet, ox'erlooking the strait 
liietween Korea and Jayian. The whole countrv^ till lately has been little visited, 
except b\' bold missionaries, or, so far as regards the coast, by nax’igators who 
have iiere affixed Englisli and other map-names to add to a confusion br(.>ught 
about by the use of Chinese and Japanese as Avell as native nomenclature for the 
points least unkmoAxm to the outside world. 

The K(,ux:‘aiis, tlianlcs to their upland country and temperate climate, are a 
phx’sicallv line race, sometimes recalling .European types, and believed by some 
etlinologists to show a Caucasian strain in mainly Mzingol blood; but they 
have lallen into a shiftless and spiritless state that hinders the development 
of their resources. For their strong point, they show courteous manners to 
strangers, in \vh(.)se service they are bound to turn out at night, lighting the 
traveller from stage to stage of his stumbling' Avay ; but, in spite of such 
p(.)liteness, they seem to have chiefly impressed foreigners as figures of fun. 
They are divided into castes, at the head of which the nobles and ofiicials 




take the cream of tlie land. The late so\an-eig'n. long i.)n tne inrone, \v.:o 
with good intentions, bound hand and foot b_v custom anti (aoTinin' m. ; 
favourites and concubines, yet on the whole proving not (Uisimam-!)- m 
reforms forced on him from without. In the .summer of oio, he ’.a. is 
abdicate in kivour of his son, as not having proved cuni}-iliani enoug 
Japanese, who here assume a. high-handed control, lielples.sl}’ rtsst-.m d , 
and princes of this feeble country. 

“Most .Korean afiairs are conducted with a. poiiip>.,>.sii\ .inil giai.",,,. 
only equalled by their insignificance," says A.Ir. .lienr}- riornian, \vri.o 
years ago could describe an arm}’' revietv here as “a, .suii. oi lii'.ss 
Swedish gymnastics and the soldiers ot a Drury Lane |.)aniuminit; . 
Korean nav}' as consisting of “halt a dozen ‘Adminds wno Cnem; 
about a ship titan a Hindoo knows about skate.s I he must lurnodio'!.- 
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.1 ravelling I'kirt.y, kure:!. I' voiu a -‘v Mvs, 

of the country appear to be its tiger-hunters, who in winter are aide li> mme'. 
half-frozen enemy with knives and spears. But by most Koreans, e-peei,.' 
the upper class, hunting is considered as a servile occupaliciii. Tlie miiie 
been so long dependent and socially enslaved that a once nianlt- peupf' 
grown effeminate. The Japanese have lately seen well to ilis’oar.d :ir 
.army they began to train out of semi-barbarous parade into a 'ood\- unif 
and drilled upon European models; but the warriors of Korea have lt..c 
no chance of trying their prowess against any foe, and b\ hi;!!: partiu- 
recent struggle this force was neglected in a manner that hiias at iheir ea 
of its efficiency. 

The Koreans are a very modest people, who have been sadfv shurk 
the sight of European sailors bathing in the sea; bui iln v dieniu.'h’es 
be .much the better for more use of soap and water. Their hahiis uln-n 
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US as iilthy and even 
indecent; and the. dis- 
eases tliat flourisli most 
among- tlieni are tliose 
rooted in dirt. The 
fa\-oiiriie colour for 
tlieir own long robes 
is white, which in the 
cities it is a point of 
respectability to keep 
clean, so that “a street 
full of Koreans sug- 
gests tlie orthodox 
notion of the resurrec- 
tion and a,mong a 
great \ariet\' of im- 
|:)osing lieatlgear are 
noticeable the black 
litits of wcnmn horse- 
liair, in pattern, like 
tlieir long skirts, re- 
calling the figures of 
IL'im, vShem, and 
japlietof a Noah’s ark; 
but when in mourning, 
they obfuscate their 
faces with what looks 
like the thatch of a 
small haystack. In 
wet weather they cover 
their clothes with 



House-building in Korea. From stereograph, copyright, Underwood & Underwood, 
I.ondon and Xew York 


waterproofs of yellow 

oiled [laper; and, as in China, those avIio can afford to coddle themselves 
will guard against the cold by layers of padding or covering. 

Tlie women of the better class are expected to shrink from the sight of a man; 
in the capital a certain hour of the evening is given up to them for going about, 
when men are supposed to keep out of the w^ay. Morals seem to be sadly 
corrupt; but marriage is so far held in honour as to be entered into in boy- 
hood, a rite giving" the status of a man, when the youth for the first time may 
twist his hair into a top-knot and put on a hat, while a Korean bachelor remains 
a cliild all his life in the eye of public opinion. Women enjoy little respect, 
unless through their useful activity in domestic life. One class of them is held 
in practical slaver)?'. Another, the are ministers of pleasure, like the 

gmAZ/c/ girls of Japan. The sex -wcnild appear to have small skill in one homely 
accomplishment by which their family tyrants might be propitiated: cookery is 
not much in esteem among them. We are told that most Koreans eat greedily 
of anvthing they can get, and in consequence sufithr much from indigestion. 

The ornamental arts that once flourished in Korea seem now to be hopelessly 
decayed for the most part, an exception being skill in the making of artificial 
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flowers. Tlie houses are raostJy flimsv' tiiaU'ieai wnii .iim - ‘ ’ 

only gTeat; men being allowed tlie dignit) ol a, uleo' en'u ■ a > 

a speech ajwl alpliaiwa: of their ovvn, but edueaiad p aie . i on- u 

ideograpliic characters, whicli, to the eye ii not u* eue e.u, .Oi 

languag'e for the Far Fast. As to religion, like uie (...hnieMW On. 
a cl'ioice of three old terms ot belief. Lonlucianoim u.i> icng , 
with Chinese literature, 'while Buddhism, by its ediH''a,iit eiai ats, 
the most active iaith, and the mass of the pes,>p!c st^eiris eorufni 
the demon worsl'iip of their native Shamanism. 1 bw reenie 
not p,revent a hot persecution, ol the y'hristuin niismiwwines 'v .rs 


at work here tor several generations. ,.\Duut nail a (O-rump agn Oieo' 
new native bod\', whose entliusiastic iuunOer, a is;‘arnei,! !\f'o,'a,n tnuin ',,,1 




Tcliei-Chou, blended Christian with Fasieim !di,':a.s in a n nmi c*! m> W' >0 u-e-ou 
that made main' disciples. Cru.ier the !'ui,rm,‘ oi i ongiial-;.s, irmy nnarc!,,; uu,* 
poj;)ular opj;)robriiim and t.hllciai [)erseeuucm ('>! Cririsimniev. inn inn ,?■. -i ufac 
sl'town to\va.rds tl'iem brought about an insurrer'iicM'u to juit omwri viin, m t i a i n,-'-.!,: 
tn,)Oj,3S were called, in, an interferenee ihai |'m.,-eij')iimed she cn.cin'i'i i!i' 0 ,\ern 
China and Japan, and threw Ivorea inio its i^reseni unsudjln iioMiiniu 

d'liis “ernpirtd’ is in a stati:* t.>l sncl'i i r,i,r'i:>it,io'n, one iianreii’, somws 

in what tense to speak ol its eharacierisiics. 1 lie new v. inc u! r,i\ 'ih/rooiMi vdriinki 
is bursting old boit!i,‘s I'las chiefly }')e(:n imjvui.ed wri\ m jai'cint’sr mnu- 
ence; and these pushing neigl'dtours ilir(,‘a,mn u.> dri\t' \vn,>irrn iwt ntcn mui 
the profits of Korean co'inmercm a,s dev'el<,)j,')!‘(i })_\’ die reif.wne:!,.! ci,mdn,i^ms i.n 
the country. One Briton, I'lowever, toc>k a proniinmii, sfiao,' in Knren's n'npiww- 
ment, Sir |. iV.l‘Leavy Browm, who, as a,dniin!Si:ra.ior of cusUnns, I'llayct.l nincj'i dir 
same part here as Sir R. Hart in China, 'riiwaried, d'lrealentrd, arul t wi-d 
at everv step by prejudice or interest, he had a most di,r!icuh: and r-o-ji (,i,i-n,.:('rMus 
course to steer, but held his way onward through die irouliled uan r> m,; Ktu-t-an 
politics with a devotion to duty tliat 'will give I'fini a, place in hisloiy. 'U'niit.- if tmer 
he published an account of his experiences, the sior}- could not: 'fail iti irn„'i\-i!'op 
incident. He and the Ja|-)anese advise.rs 'wfl'jo ousted liim are 'in'idf'-rsuorid u > I'ctv'i,' 
been backed by one or two native officials caf'Vi.hle of ret,u,>gu icing t.l'tr i-rui g, 
of their country; and the ernj'te'ror 1 a. v mired, or was led inlu, a c'cu',se rif 
gressive reft'irms, wiiicli cannot ibr somi- time* },:>!,■ (.*xpC'ci,ed to afleci da- < l!,:u;aier 
of the masses. The cruel punishments in wliit'h Korea if'dlinved g’lonese rnipU,' 
are being abolished. .An attempt is being matie to p!.,irg<,‘ dm gieermrmrn front 
the corruption that clogs its ill-adjusted macl'd,!ierv. T’1 1(," oiu i.'l.l rr'e i'ie e , a.e in 
China, consisted of debased cash, of different values and '-i-t-.-, a fveo. 


perhaps coming to a dozen or twenty dollars, 'rids i> repia. -m in m. !e'} and 
copper coinage of Japanese still much liable m rt muiei a is lit-M.-ai :,■> m. a-. 
the smuggling in of bad coins has become an eniurpriaa aiimue m-'M i. ;maai-. 
Japanese. At the ports Japanese notes are in circulmiiun; am; swfe,,;'. i 

more willingly received than Korean money. .In iyion Kunsi i.mmd di-. F. t-:ai 
Union, a national service of posts and telegraphs having alre;u'!\- bw-n infm- 
duced. When the war began, a railway was in ccHiatrucdon, d.-.icr.v i mw-*-. 
the country from Wiju at the Yalu mouth to Fusan on tim uppu.-!m .,f id,* 
peninsula. The main line, finished by the Japanese, has a dram h i . du- o.,-! 
of Chemulpo on the west side from Seoul, the capital, an liour m- 
inland. 
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This city, ot perhaps 200,000 inhabitants, stands on the Han river, in much 
the same position as Rome’s in Italy, to which the features of Korea bear a 
certain resemblance. It formerly had two wide streets through a labyrinth of 
innumerable smaller ones, poverty-stricken in aspect and unpleasant in odour. 
Sir j. M‘L ea\ y Brown inspired an enlightened minister to undertake the sweeping 
out of this Augean stable, which in a remarkably short time has been cleansed, 
aired, and partially rebuilt, chiefly still in the native architecture, though more 
substantial houses begin to make their appearance. Seoul is said to be fifteen 



\’ic\v of Scinil, from the Sinuii Gate; Roman Catholio Cathedral and American Cluirch in ijislancc 
steveograpVi, copyriglit, Underwood I'i Underwood, London and New York 


miles in circuit, but much of the space is unoccupied, as if the population had 
fallen off. Captain Casserly, one of its latest visitors, describes it as “surrounded 
by high embrasured walls, pierced by tunnel -like gateways surmounted by 
square or oblong towers with double roofs and wide-spreading', upturned eaves 
similar to those of the Chinese capital. Indeed, the place is practically a smaller 
and cleaner Peking, and the whole land shows traces of the Chinese coiiciuest. 
From the. broad main streets, lined with one-storied houses bordered by deep, 
open drains, branch off narrow, evil-smelling lanes and alleys. The buildings, 
both public and private, are all of the Chinese type of architecture, the tiled roofs 
and the upturned eaves being* strongly reminiscent of the Celestial Kingdom. 
To our surprise, however, we saw a single line of rails leading out of the 
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OLD AND NEW 


The word Japan seems to be a curious corruption 
Niphon, “Land of the Rising vSun”, the proper nami 
of islands that, lying off the eastern coast of Asia, bea 
relation as the British Isles to Europe. The main islan- 
is incorrectly marked as Niphon on our maps. Separatee 
Inland Sea, on the south are Shikoku and Kiushiu, whilt 
strait cuts off the pointed mass of Yezo. This central gre 
Britain, is continued to the south by the Loo-choo Islands, 
of the Bonin Islands, to Formosa, which became Japanese 
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war witli Cliiria; then, by smaller islands, this is connected with the Philippines, 
On the north the Island of Saglialien was for a time given over to Russia, in 
exchange for the Kurile Islands stretching to the southern point of Kamschatka. 
In all, the |apanese empire consists of some thousands of islands, large and small, 
which are the tops of a chain of submerged mountains rising out of the sea, many 
of them extinct or active vents of the long line of volcanoes that fortify this side of 
the world witli their subterranean batteries. Igneous action, however, appears 
not to liave been the main kictor in the formation of what may be called a gigantic 
reef raised olf tlie Asian coast. 

The predominant inhabitants of this country are clearly of a klongol stock, as 
shown bv their Hat feces, almond-shaped eyes, thin beards, and yellowish skin; 
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blit it is not so clear how they came by certain modihhng characteristics which 
may point to ancient intercourse with distant islands ol the Paciiic. Some 
ethnologists, indeed, judge it needless to look tarther lor an. admixture than to the 
primitive race of Ainus, noted for the hairiness botli of their heads and l3odies, 
who have been driven to the north, and still form a distinct element of population 
in Yezo, vSaghalien, and the Kurile Islands. 

The original religion of tlie Japanese was that nature and ancestor worship 
which has survived under the name of Shintoism. This became overlaid by 
Buddhism, introduced from China through Korea in our sixtli centuiy, bringing 
with it, or following, the Chinese literature and civilization that then set their 
stamp on Japanese development. Among the educated class Contucian philo- 
sophy also has had an influence through the study of Chinese classics. Buddhism, 
with its northern corruptions, soon grew to be established as the national creed, 
yet without abolishing Shintoism, a cult of such modest pretensions as to leave 
room for a niodiLs' viverufi. Buddhism itself has iiere been clilierentiated intit 
various sects that, while derived from the Tibetan liranch ot tliis iaiili, liave not 
much imported its praving-wheel macliinery of devotion. The simple Siiinto 
temples, where a mirror or a wand topped I'ly pajier cuttings are tlie most striking 
emblems, will be reverenced by worshifipers read}', on occasiim, to turn to tlie 
more gorgeous rites and imposing images tif Buddha, as in lihigland cliapel-goers 
may prefer the marriage or funeral seri'ices of the parish church. The same 
temple sometimes serves for both creeds. Ri'ligion seems to be taken sumewliat 
easily by the Japanese, whose strongest sentiment is a ferxid |;)atriotism flnding 
an object of W'orship in tlieir hereditary sovereign, field to lie Sjirung from 
legendary gods. 

No other country ventures to boast of a dynasty twenty-five centuries old. The 
throne of China mai' be still more ancient, but this has all along been “a cemeterv 
of empires”, as a Japanese writer retorts. The first ten centuries of tlie Japanese 
empire, however, seem as fabulous as other prehistoric annals. It is not till the 
early centuries of our era that this power takes a solid shape, resisting attempts 
at conquest from the mainland, and even claiming' tribute lliere from Korea. In 
medicoval days we have glimpses of hot civil wars, through whicli the gcn-ernmeiit 
became ivelded into a peculiar form. The emperors by riglit divine fell iiuo tlie 
backgTOiind as secluded objects of adoration, while real autliorilv was in the liands 
of a successful soldier, like the French “ Mayors of tlie I’alace ”, who lierc bore 
the title of shogun, the legitimate sovereign being known as tlie niik,'!do. Tlie 
faineant d}masty persisted in its sacred i-etirement through all commotions, among 
which the shogun’s power long waxed and waned with tlie personal force of tlie 
holder and the circumstances of his age. More than once it passed from one 
great family to another, these rulers always ha\ ing to reclcon witli the |)roud and 
turbulent feudal nobility of: daimios^ who in their strong- castles, surrounded liy 
their vassal samurai^ scorning all pursuits but warfare, played much thc' same 
part as our mail-clad barons and knights. Down to the birth of new Japan, half 
a century ago, such swashbucklers strutted in cumbrous armour, as badge of their 
gentry proudly wearing two swords which must never be unslieathed without 
bloodshed. In these palmy days of Japanese art, scenes of reckless violence must 
have been common as in Benvenuto Cellini’s Italy; and the empire was often 
thrown into turmoil by the rivalry of great clans, which still exercise considerable 
influence in Japanese politics. 
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When, in the sixteenth century, after the first vague reports of Marco Polo 
and Mendez Pinto, Japan began to be known in Europe, the country had fallen 
into anarchy, presently bridled by a succession of strong dictators, whose power 
suggested to early missionaries the long-received account of two emperors, one 
temporal, the other spiritual. The shogunate, for a time like to dwindle in its 
turn, at the end of the sixteenth century became settled in one family, whose 
founder broke the power of the barons, degrading them into courtiers and 


ministers of his own authority. Th 
of literature, which, as well as 
Japanese art, now entered on their 
Augustan age under the firm gov- 
ernment of his successors, duly in- 
vested by the mikado, and taking 
for themselves the title of tycoon. 
In lyeyasu’s reign England came 
into touch with Japan through the 
pilot William Adams, who for 
twenty years, though honoured and 
rewarded, remained an unwilling 
captive in Japan; his letters being 
our first account of a country for 
which he was a pioneer among the 
European advisers that have done 
so much to transform it. 

Meanwhile Christianity, intro- 
duced into Japan by St. Francis 
Xavier, had been at first tolerated 
and in many parts welcomed, so 
that in half a century converts were 
counted b)^ hundreds of thousands. 
But about the end of the sixteenth 
century, when Europe was aflame 
with religious hatred, cjuarrels 
between Spanish and Portuguese 


s masterful usurper, lyeyasu, was a patron 


riioto, T. E. Blow 

Siimurai playing Flute fur Alms.i 


Christians, between Catholics and Protestants, and their alleged intrigues witli 
discontented Japanese, excited the stispicion of a despotic shogun. A fierce 
persecution followed, in which the cross was trampled under foot, but many 
of the converts held by their faith to cruel death, and a remnant of the Church 
survived obscurely through all sufferings. Next the shoguns shut the country 
against all Europeans but Dutch traders, allowed to visit one port only. At 
the same time the people Avere restricted from going abroad, though a certain 
amount of commercial intercourse seems to have been kept up with China and 
Korea. Foreigners landing without leave were liable to imprisonment, as the 
Russian Captain Golovnin found in 1811. In this state of almost complete 
isolation Japan remained for more than two centuries. 

Behind the veil that so long hid these islands from Europe a movement of 


1 When the feudal system was abolished in 1871 the Samurai, or fiefs of the Dahuios {nobles}, found e,Te;,it difiiculty 
in obtaining a living, as they looked down with some scorn on trading. Many vrhen reduced to extreme need piavecl tlie 
flute from house to house for alms, always keeping their personal identity concealed b)' means of a large basket-like liat. 
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mind seems to have set in, which, beginning as a reaction, strangely changed its 
course to burst out as a revolution. The Japanese, when at peace to indulge a 
mood of sentimental conservatism, looked regretfully back on what they took for 


their golden age, from Buddhism to Shintoism, from the shogun to the mikado.. 
They could hardly have known what they would lie at when in 1854 an er ent 
happened which they now count as the birth of new Japan. 1 he American 
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Commodore Perry, ap- 
pearing' ofl' the Gulf of 
Yeddo witli a fleet Japan 
was in no state to resist, 
pressed upon her a treaty 
ofcommerce. Otlier mari- 
time powers quickly fol- 
lowed this lead, and 
Japan, like China, was 
driven iirto ojiening ireatv 
ports to Eurnjieau trade. 
The iirst elTect of coiitact 
witli foreigners was an 
irritation which led to 
bloodshed; then, finding, 
as China Iiad found, that 
tliev were hel|)!ess against 
fo re i g n a r m s , t h c:' J a | j a n c s e 
turned their dissatisfac- 
tion against their own 
Government. As in the 
French Revolution, the 
shogun or tycoon appears 
to have liurried on liis 
own down la 11 lix' calling 
a national assemlilv into 
council. Civil war broke 
out, cuided in 186S b\' tlie 
sh og u n a te !:>(.* i n g ; 1 1 )( > I- 
ished and tlie mikado re- 
stored to al:)solute autho- 


Approach to the Kyomidzu Temple, Kioto 


nty. 


ling right-about-face in this patriotic movement. 


Soon ensued the puzz- 
Kindled b'S' anti-foreign 


feeling, as appears, its force came to explode in the contrary direction to 
what might have been reckoned on. From their mood of regret ior the past 
the Japanese passed suddenly into an enthusiasm of radical reform. Unlike 
the Chinese, they showed the sense to recognize their own deficiencies, and 
willingness to learn even from an enemy. Under the nominal despotism of 
their emperor the leading spirits, set about reorganizing their country upon 
European models. The feudal domains of the daimios were changed into 
prefectures administered by responsible officials. Buddhism was disestab- 
lished. By an impulse of renunciation recalling the philosophe aristocrac}" at the 
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outbreak of the French Revolution, the nobles are said to have given up their 
feudal power and the greater part of their property ; in part, no doubt, such 
a sweeping- chang'e was forced upon the unwilling-. Flereditary privileges were 
restricted, and degrading' disabilities removed from the lowest classes. Posts, 
telegraphs, and railways were introduced. Religious toleration was proclaimed. 
The European calendar was adopted, European dress encouraged, European 
science eagerly studied, especially as bearing on practical matters. Progress was 
consolidated by a system of national education in which the English language 
took a prominent place; this, as regards the elementary stages, is free and com- 
pulsory. A crop of lawyers was raised on this virgin soil. Doctors were trained 
in European schools. The codes of European states were compared and adapted 
for a Japanese system of legal procedure. European oihcialism was imitated, as 
were our orders of knighthood. The nobility was recast under titles answering to 
our duke, marquis, count, viscount, and baron, highest rank being given to the 
hitherto obscure princes of the imperial family. At the same time a political 
career was opened to talent. When Japan advanced far enough to have radical 
agitators and opposition newspapers to silence, in 1S89 the emperor granted 
a long'-promised and eagerly-demanded constitution, by Avhich an elected diet of 
two houses became the main machinery of government, while minor authorities 
were entrusted with the administration of local affairs. So amazing a transforma- 
tion, from being one of the most conservative to the most progressive nation in the 
world, took place in the life-time of a single generation, at the opening of wliich it 
was death to own a foreign book, and Marquis Jto, the great Japanese statesman, 
had to begin his career b}’- smuggling himself on a foreign ship that he might 
gain that knowledge of civilized countries now held in highest esteem. 

This rush of innovation has not been altogether steady, fever fits of attraction 
to foreign customs being succeeded by chills of patriotic repulsion. On the 
whole the Japanese have sensibly gone to school with other nations, and not less 
sensibly declined to be dictated to once they came to learn the lesson they sought. 
So long as they needed instruction they imported foreign teachers, who, as soon 
as possible, were replaced by their owm pupils; and they bought foreign goods 
only till they were able to make them for themselves, even if not quite so w'ell. 
Promising young men sent abroad to study foreign crafts have grafted their 
knowdedge with such effect that Japan is now^ quite independent of outside help. 
She did not blindl}^ commit herself to any master, but took time to pick and 
choose among different patterns, adapting her criminal procedure mainly from 
France, her army from Germany, her navy rather from England, her educational 
system from America, and so on, not without in each case taking a hint from 
other quarters. On the wdiole, perhaps, Germany, coming to the front of 
European affairs at the right time, has furnished the chief model, as seems not 
unfair wdien we remember that to the German writers, Kmmpfer, \'on Siebold, 
and Rein, Europe long ow-ecl its knowledge of Japan. 

The experiment of parliamentary government has not been as yet a brilliant 
success, but twenty years are perhaps too short a period for sowing constitutional 
w'ild oats. In 1894 the working of Japan’s new armament wms tested in a short 
struggle with China, preluding an exhibition of the formers strength as formid- 
able even to better-equipped pow-ers than the decrepit Celestial kingdom. The 
indemnity exacted from China wms used by Japan to introduce a new gold 
standard for her coinage, wdiich, issued also in paper, silver, and nickel money. 
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has for its unit thei yen or doilar, equal to about 2.v. , divided into loo sen or 
cents, with smaller decimal denominations existing only in the minute calculations 
of a frugal folk. The navy now numbers over a hundred ships of war. Universal 
obligation of service should soon give the army a potential strengtli ot a million,, 
Nothing was more admirable in its late exploits than the etficiency ot a medical 
department that set copies to Europe. There are millions of children at school, 
and University graduates by hundreds of thousands. And as a crowning proot 
of civilization, Japan has been able to borrow largely on terms showing how high 
stands its credit. 

Flushed by its victory, and convinced of its strength, Japan was encouraged 
by the Chinese war in revolt against the attitude of patronage taken towards her 
by European nations. Treaties entered into in her infancy as a civilized state 
recognized foreigners as amenable only to consular jurisdiction, and took away 
from japan the right to fix her own customs duties. Here was a natural griev- 
ance which for years made “treaty nwision ” the burning question of Japanese 
politics. Delays and attempts at compromise so inflamed popular feeling that at 
last the treaty powers gave up attempting to hold sucli a power in leading-strings. 
The end of the century saav jajsan std free from tlie restrictions forced ii|:)on her by 
sellish sclioolmasters. She now talves her place on equal terms among civilized 
nations, and it remains to be seen what depth of eartli is beneatli tlu* civilization 
that has sprung up witli sucli unexampled rapidit)', and whether she has Ijeen 
well advised in recasting her old life. As to Iter powers of defence and ofifence, 
the war with Russia leaves that question out of doubt. 


THE JAPANESE EMPIRE 

Its Insular position, its broken shores, and its extent over nearly thirty 
degrees of latitude, from the Tropic of Cancer to the bleak vSiberian region, gi\-es 
this empire a varied climate, \vhich in the compact central group can be called 
temperate, more genial than that of the opposite Asian coasts, less so than tliat of 
corresponding European latitudes. The capita! of japan is about as far fi'om the 
equator as the south of Europe, Imt its range of temperature is more like that of 
England, with less uncertain changes, tlie wind blowing steadily from north and 
south in winter and summer. The northern parts of the grouj;) are naiu rally 
colder, so is the west side, while the outer coast lienefits by a warm ocean cun*ent 
from the equator. In general there is a heav}^ rainfall equal to that of our 
lake country at its wettest, distributed throughout the year, but cliiefl}- killing in 
summer, when the humid heat of the lowlands proves very trying to Europeans. 
In winter rather come these days of clear shining- tlirough a crystal air that make 
the beauty of evergreen Japan, and help the people not to take their cold wvxither 
seriously, where, in spite of frost and snow^ as Pierre Loti wonderingly exclaims, 
“the palm-ferns grow all the same, the bamboos become as large as trees, the 
grasshoppers chirp from one end of the year to the other, the chilly apes contrive 
to live in the woods, the country folk go almost naked in the fields, and every- 
body shivers in paper houses!” Autumn seems to be the finest season, lit up by 
the glorious decay of the maple and other deciduous trees. .Spring comes on 
early, but a bright show of buds and blossoms is often mocked by the chilly 
air. 
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The greater part of the country is ruggedly mountainous, and its torrential 
streams, now trickling through beds of sand, now raging in far-spread inunda- 
tion, are apt to ruin rather than to nourish their banks, and to choke up their 
mouths by the detritus hurried down on every flood. The Shinano, the longest 
river (under 200 miles), goes on piling up a bar across its mouth, and many other 
harbours are blocked like the little leas of our De\mn coast. In some parts, like 
the Po and its tributaries, these turbid streams have actually banked their beds 
above the plain, so that in Japan a railway may have to be tunnelled under 
a river. Raihvays and roads are liable, during the hot clouded summer, to be 
overwhelmed by days of continual deluge washing dowm huge landslips into the 



valleys. Mrs. Bishop, better known to her old readers as Miss Bird, tells ns how 
one day she travelled in a light, steady rain that thickened to streams, and then 
to sheets, under wJiich “rocks were rent and carried away trees in their descent; 
the waters rose before our eyes; wdth a boom and roar as of an eartliqiiake a hill- 
side burst, and half the hill with a noble forest of cryptomeria was projected 
outwairds; and the trees, with the land on which they grew, went down heads 
foremost, diverting a river from its course; and where the forest-covered hillside 
had been there was a great scar, out of which a torrent burst at high pressure, 
which in half an hour caiwed for itself a deep ravine and carried into the valley 
below an avalanche of stones and sand”. The islands as Avell as their surround- 
ing seas are visited by furious hurricanes, when, savs jMrs. Plugh Fraser, “it 
rains ramrods for twenty-four hours, and the barometer behaves as if it Iiad 
St. Vitus’ dance ”. 

By subterranean fire also the country is exposed to formidable destruction. 
Slight shocks of earthquake are always to be looked for, and se\mre ones in 
historic times have made thousands of victims. Japan is dotted Avith quiescent 
volcanoes, and by some still active, round Avhich such phenomena as geysers, hot 
springs, steaming solfataras, and mud vents give grim hints of Avhat forces are 
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buried beneath. Violent eruptions have of late been rare, at least in the populous 
parts; but tlie neighbours of these danger-signals never know what a cki}' may 
bring- forth for them. In i88S Mr. lieniy Norman {The Real Japan) visited 
the scene of a recent eruption, in the centre of the main island, vehich killed and 
wounded several hundred people. The greater part of a mountain high as any in 
Britain had been bhnvn into tlie air as by the explosion of some Cyclopean boiler, 
the earth converted by a gigantic escape of steam into boiling mud, which poured 
over 30 square miles of country faster than the pace of an express train, tearing 
dovm with it a thousand huge boulders to be tombstones for unfortunate wretclies 
buried beneath the irresistible flood. From the edge of a freshly-formed precipice 
half a mile deep the visitors gazed in horror on this Ihr-spread destruction, ha\-ing 
already on their ascent had to pick their Avay among its strange features that in 
a wider view were confounded into a sea of congealed mud. “ In every direction 
were crater-like holes of different sizes; the trees had been t\v'isted off and s]:)!it 
and buried and hurled about; five or six inches of stic!v\- grav mud (:'o\-ei'ed 
everything; we sank ankle-deep in it at every step, and e^'erx’ now and then, as we 
still climbed, one of the party wonid strug'gle l.xick as lie found liimself sitfking 
deeper, and shout a warning to the rest t.() a\'oid tlie ciangerous sj:)ot. P()o!s of 
dark-yellow', sulphurous watei', small lakes some of them, had lieen fm.-med 
wherever tlie soil was flat enough for water to rest, and of all tlie bright turf and 
foliage which liad beautified tlie spot a lew days liefore not a singk; blade or 

scjuare inch of green was left. It would be imjiossilile so at least we thouglit 

then — to imagine a completer picture of utter desolation than this gray and 
stinking wilderness, all the more terrible that the form of lanclsca|:)e w as \ aguelv 
preserved in it.'’ The largest active volcano on the main island is Asama Yama, 
which in 1783 was in convulsive eruption for several weeks together, destrox ing 
more than fifty villages b}- its ashes and lava floods. The great eartliquake of 
1891 is said to have ruined some 50,000 houses, the destruction in this courury 
being much increased by lire, which readily breaks out among the collapse of 
wood and paper buildings. Nearly all Flondo’s peaks are volcanic. 

With its varied climate Japan has a large range of natural productions, in tlie 
main answairing rougiily to that of Northern China, including tea, tlie nruIbmTy, 
and the bamboo, so valualjle to both countries. Here also rict' is tlie ciiiffl: 
harvest of the plains; barley, wheat, millet, &c. being grown raiher on tlm liigh 
grounds. Such crops as cotton and tobacco flourisli Ivest in llu* soulhem jiarts. 
The forest trees on the main island are chiefly conifers, among tliem the tall 
umbrella pine and the magnificent cryptoineria cedars wliicli so often adorn tlie 
hill scenery. One of the noblest wild growths is the camphor-tree, wliicli is found 
measuring 50 feet in girth. Along with most of the American deciduous trees 
is found one like the Californian redwood in what seems a meeting- place of 
American and Asiatic vegetation. By far tlie larger part of Japan is gi\-en u|j to 
forests, its hills, “smothered in greenery”, making four-fifths of the coimtri-; but 
every bit of plain and valley is turned to account by an industrious population, as 
described by Sir Edwin Arnold. “The typical japanese landscape, along tlie 
southern shores between Kioto and Tokio, is distinctly special to the country, 
more so than the hill regions, which remind you of many other wooded and 
mountainous districts until you note the vegetation closely. Wide flats of land, 
either levelled by alluvial action or carefully laid out in terraces along the whole 
course of a valley, are seen marked off in regular squares and oblongs for rice and 


other moisture-loving crops. These are kept almost perpetually under water, 
divided by narrow banks of earth where the cultivators can just pass in single 
file; and in winter they present a rather dreary vista of g-leaming swamps and 
black rice-roots. . . . Overhanging the rice plots are generally hills covered with 
groves of bamboo, fir, paulonia, and beech, with long glens running into them, 
which are all terraced for rice and wet crops. At the foot of the hills, or in single 
long streets on either side of the main road, running beneath them, gather the 
villages, all on the same model, except that the ridge of the thatched roof, 
perhaps, will be differently fashioned in different localities.” 

Almost every house has its garden or orchard, the cultivation of fruit and 
flowers being a passion with the Japanese. As in China, their bits of pleasure- 






Planting Rice. F'rom a Japanese plioiograph 

ground are often laid out in the willow-pattern -plate style, with tiny streams, 
toy lakes, and artificial wildernesses, bridges, rockeries, clipped hedges, and the 
monstrosities in the wav or dwarfed trees, which thev have the art of shrink! no- 
like Alice in Wonderland. A story is told of a fir-tree, a bamboo, and a plum in 
blossom, contained in a box 3 inches by 2; and gnarled forest trees may certainly 
be seen reduced to fit a flower-pot. Their king of flowers, on the other hand, tlie 
chrysanthemum, is often grown to the size of a tree, with blossoms bigger than 
a sunflower, of varied colours, nursed sometimes by patient growers into most 
extraordinary shape and size. A representation of this flower is the imperial 
crest, closely resembling" the national device, the rising sun, that as a red-rayed 
circle figures on flags and public buildings. Next to the clirysanthemurn, in 
Japanese affection, comes the abundant “cherry blossom”, so called, though this 
plant is rather a kind of wild plum. When its blossoms are out in April, city 
folk, flock to the suburban avenues blooming with a glow of pink and white that 
“seems to have caught the sunset clouds of a hundred skies”. Other notable 






of vegetation, gathered into bouquets or sprays, witli which they love; to decorate 
their houses. 

The flowers of Japan are delicient in scent, but there is no want of ihu our 
in the fruit. The best native fruit is said to be a Icind of persimmon. Others, 
indigenous or imported, that thrive here are oranges, apples, pears, apricots, 
plums, cherries, mulberries, pine-apples, bananas, and grapes, linked bv melons 
and cucumbers with the vegetables so industriously cultivated, among wliicli 
beans, onions, and a gigantic radish a yard or so long, are notable on market 
stalls. 

In animal life, too, the country is rich, though wdth some notable deficiencies, 
such as the sheep, the goat, and the donkey, now' being introduced; nor are its 
cattle and horses of much value. The rough grass that grows so luxuriantl}' is 
ill adapted for pasture. The pig is not so much at home as in China. In 
the wilder parts lurk bears, boars, and wolves, but travellers seem to go in less 
fear of fierce beasts than of swarming fleas, gnats, gadflies, and the ubiquitous 
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mosquito. The insects of japan, not yet fully studied, appear to afford twice 
as many species as those of Britain; “strange long-tailed, long-winged, long- 
legged thing's of all colours; paralytic spiders of eccentric shapes, ideal beetles 
like peripatetic gems, large and unpleasantly persistent flies, hornets big enough 
and startling enough to appear Avith success in pantomimes”. Birds are abun- 
dant, from eagles to croAA-s, both very common. Reptiles are not so numerous, 
but among them is the peculiar giant salamander, besides mostly harmless 
snakes. The Avaters around these islands are said to be richer in fish than any 
other part of the ocean ; and, next to agriculture, fishing is the national industry. 
The fresh-AAXLter fish include Chinese varieties of gold and sihmr fish, Avhicli 
shoAV the peculiarity of having tAvo, three, or more tails. As domestic pets are 
cherished tailless cats, and a lap-dog Avhicli has recommended his charms to the 
caprice of dog-loAung fashion in England. 

The mineral resources of the country are great: copper, iron, antimony, and 
silver being the chief metals. There are large deposits of coal, also of sulphur 
in the volcanic regions. Petroleum is found. The kaolin or china-clay, Avhich 
Ave export from CornAAmll, is more valuable to the Japanese, since they turn it to 
such good account at home in one of their most characteristic arts. 

The area of the empire, excluding Formosa, is about 150,000 square miles, 
Avith a population g'roAving on to 50,000,000, most of them living in tOAvns, counted 
bA' the thousand, and in smaller villages. The main island, Hondo, makes the 
largest and most prosperous part, itself most thickly peopled on the southern 
shores of the central mass, from A\diicli long spurs project north and AAai'st. Most 
of the land SAvells up in spreading ranges that, near the southern shore, have 
their highest point in Fuji-yama (12,400 feet), monarch of Japanese mountains, 
tapering from a base of 120 miles to that graceful cone, mantled Avitli snoAv, that 
so constantly figures, painted or modelled, in the native art. BeloAv this lies a 
deeply-indented coast of alluvial plains, Avhich makes the richest part of Japan. 
From one end of the island to the other runs a trunk raihvay, Avith branches to 
the chief toAvns and seaports off its line. The roads that traA-mrse it are not 
ahvays good as to construction and surface, but often Amry beautiful in their 
bordering of trees, aAmnues, and gardened Aullages. 

In the south-east corner, AAuthin sight of Fuji-yama, at the head of the deep 
Gulf of Yedo, stands the chief city , Tokio, formerly known as Yedo, Avhen it was 
the seat of the shoguns ; then, after the revolution, the mikado fixed his residence 
here under the ncAv name, Avhich means “Eastern capital”. Its population 
increases tOAvards two millions; moreover, the mass of low houses is so cut up 
Dy rivers and canals, and interspersed by parks, gardens, and temples, that this 
makes one of the most extensive cities in the modern Avorkl, its area being loosely 
estimated at 100 square miles. Most of it lies on the right bank of a river here 
debouching into the sea, crossed by a long bridge Avhich is the Charing Cross 
not only of Tokio but of Japan, as hence distances are measured to all parts of the 
empire. Repeated destruction not only by earthquakes but by fire spreading 
among the flimsy houses gives opportunity to open up the narroAV and croA\'ded 
old streets by broader thoroughfares, shoAving more or less European i;ied arclii- 
tecture, Avhicli has been very effectively used in public buildings, that replace the 
Amnishing palaces of the feudal nobility. The main street, the Ginza, has tram 
lines, side-Avalks, and shops like a European city, Avhile filled Avith the medley 
picturesqueness of the East. In the heart of the city is the Shiro or imperial 
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quarter, enclosed by massive walls and moats, several miles in circuit, within 
which, upon a heig-lit, rose the citadel of the shog'uns, destroyed by fii'e soon alter 
the revolution. For the mikado has been built a new palace, patriotically 
planned on Japanese lines, but containing- European features and conveniences, 
such as electric light, artificial heating, and partitions of plate-glass instead of 
paper. This is seldom seen by strangers, the imperial family still clinging to 
their mysterious seclusion; but the elaborate gardens are occasionally opened to 
foreign guests. In or about the Shiro are the chief Government offices and the 
Imperial University, the centre of that educational system that is transforming 
Japan. 

Tokio is said to contain more than 3000 temples, chiefly Buddhist, the most 
notable of them in the suburban parks that are such a pleasant feature of this cit}-, 



In the 'IV‘in|ilc! Croiiiuls, As.ihusa 'rohiu 


wdiose inhabitants wfillingly unite devotion and diversion, in the Asakusa (juarter 
one of the most renoAvned temples of Japan has within its groimds ilieatrrs, 
archery shooting-g'alleries, cock-shies, peep-shows, tea-liuuses, and slutps tliat 
keep Up a liveh-^ fair round the abode of sacred idols. Tliere Is here a mode! of 
Fuji-yama, 110 feet high, ascended by thousands of holiclav-makers; and such 
exotic features of amusement as switchback railways and rtjundabouts have made 
their appearance in the far East. Shiba is another fine suburb, contaiiiing 
temples and sumptuous tombs of the shoguns, wdio were buried alternately liere 
and at Ueno, to the north of the city, where the slirines siiflered niiicli in tlie 
revolutionary disturbances, and the chief feature is now a modern building in 
which, to be quite up to date, Japan proposes to hold an exhibition of her arts 
and industries every few years. Beyond the siiburbs one gets into a rich country 
of groves and gardens; then an Englishman might here and there fancy himself 
in a home-county park, in a Devonshire lane, or on the slopes of Richmond Hill. 

The river of Tokio, like many others in Japan, is so silted up as to be useless 
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for a harbour, vessels having to anchor some miles outside, under the protection 
of batteries upon artificial islands. An attempt is now being' made to improve this 
state of thing's. Its port, connected with the capital by a railway, is Yokohama, 
20 miles down the gulf. .Since the opening of Japanese trade, this place, once a 
mere fishing village, has grown into a city of over 300,000 inhabitants, as the 
chief residence of foreig'n merchants, and the harbour at which travellers arrive by 
several steamboat lines from Europe and America. Naturally it is less a Japanese 
town than any other, its chief quarter being the settlement, where the “ Bund”, 
facing the sea, is lined by the offices, Avarehouses, clubs, hotels, &c. , of the 
foreign community Avho have their homes and gardens on an air}- height called 
the Bluff. There is also a special Chinese quarter, crowded with dirty dens of 
dissipation for sailors, Avhile the streets of the Japanese part abound in shops 
exhibiting the curios, bric-a-brac, and objects of Japanese art which soon empty 
the purses of passing travellers unless they have time and patience to bargain 
Avith the dealers. This mushroom cit\' has almost swalloAved up the neighbouring 
port KanagaAva, originally designated as the point of commercial intercourse 
under the treaties; but the intrusive foreigner found a more convenient harbour 
at Yokohama, Avhich seems likely to keep its predominant place, even now that 
other Japanese ports are oj^en to trade. 

Within easy reach of Yokohama, to the south, is the site of tlie ancient 
capital Kamakura, Avith its temjDles and treasures often Ausited by globe-trotters, 
as are a colossal statue of Buddha not far off, and, farther on, the beautifid 
peninsula Enoshima, Avhich high tides turn into an island recalling our Cornish 
Mount St. Michael. By the raihvay line along* the southern ciaast can be gained 
MAmnoshta, a noted bathing resort to Avhich hot sulphur Avater comes doAvn from 
the volcanic outskirts of Fuji-yama, belted by other natural baths and villages 
that make starting-points for the arduous ascent. Its crater has been inactiA'e for 
nearly tAVO centuries, but the dread of its ancient eruptions, and its commanding 
position, consecrate the summit as one of the holiest spots in Japan, to which 
crowds of pilgrims mount in summer, the zigzag AA'ay OAmu' loose cinders being 
marked by their cast-olT straAV sandals. Making pilgrimages is the popular form 
of summer excursion, for the furtherance of Avhich the people form associatitAUS, 
like the holiday-trip clubs of our Lancashire workers; but here, according to Mrs. 
Fraser, the fund subscribed in small sums is raffled for, and onh^ a fcAV favoured 
by lot get the benefit of it. 

The place of pilgrimage that has the strongest attraction for foreigners is the 
sacred mountain of Nikko, lauded in the Japanese proverb, “Till you hav'e seen 
Nikko, do not say Kekko '^ — an adjectiA-e ansAvering to the wimderschon of German 
picturesque-hunters. This beauty-spot of Japan, a panorama of wooded hills, 
streams, AAXiterfalls, lakes, and hot springs, brightened in the sunshine bv 
luxuriant floAvers and floAver-like butterflies, but too often dimmed liy heaAy rain, 
lies some way olT the main raihvay running north from Tokio along tlie eastern 
side of the island. Till a branch line Avas made, the last stage had to be done in 
a carriage or rickshaAV along a road bordered for 30 miles with magnificent pines 
and cedars, Avhich conAmrges at Nikko Avith a similar one, the iavo making perhaps 
the noblest aA^enues in the Avorld. Their funereal shade forms a fit approach to 
this mountain village, Avhose glory is its tombs enshrining the richest work 
of Japanese art. They are reached by tAA^o bridges, the celebrated sacred 
one, of red lacquer Avork, having at each end a huge granite torii (the 
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archway which is a feature of Shinto shrines) leading across the stream to the 
mountain side, up which a steep road winds through dark cryptomeria groves 
broken by many venerated shrines and sepulchres, chief among them those of 
I_ye\"asa, the masterful usurper who, at the end of the sixteentli centiir}% 
established the shogunate, and of his grandson l)'emitsu. Under a great torii 
is entered the lyeyasu Mausoleum, where by flights of steps and cedar-shaded 
courts one mounts through a bewildering show of moss-grown monuments, 
towers and gatewaiys, canopies and pillars, profusely adorned with cart ings and 
bronzes, colour and arabesc|ue, lacc|uer and mosaic, up to a golden hall that seems 
the climax of beauty in the richness of its lacquer work. The actual tomb stands 
still higher, approached by mossy steps, and is a simple monument of bronze, 
adorned with the storlc and the tortoise, Japanese emblems of lite. Not far oil is 
the only less gorgeous tomb of lyemitsu, guarded by two gigantic figures, and 
within by appalling imag'es of the gods of unnd and of tlumder, Jtnthusiastic 
travellers spend pages in describing' the wonders of these mausoleums, wlfich 
might, indeed, be called museums of painting', sculpUire, and carved \v(.)od-\\ t )rk. 
When its details had faded from memory, the sight left on Mrs. Ihslio]) a gtmeral 
impression of “ picturesque masses of black and red k'uxjuer and gold, gilded 
doors opening without noise, halls laid with matting so soft tliat not a tootlall 
sounds, across whose twilight the sunbeams fail aslant on riclily arabeS((tU'd \\;tns 
and panels carved Avith birds and flowers, and on ceilings panellixl and wrought 
with elaborate art, of inner shrines of gold, and golden lilies six feiA high, and 
curtains of gold brocade, and incense fumes, and colossal bells and golden ridge- 
poles; of the mythical fauna, kirr/i, dragon, and //orco, of elephants, a|:)es, atid 
tigers, strangely mingled with flowers and trees, and golden tracery, and diaper 
work on a gold ground, and lacquer screens, and pagodas, and groves of bronze 
lanterns, and shaven priests in gold brocade, and Sliinto attendants in black 
lacquer caps, and gleams of sunlit gold here and there, and simple monumental 
urns, and a mountain-side covered with a cryptomeria forest, with rose azaleas 
lighting up its solemn shade”. 

We cannot take our readers to all the Buddhist and vShinto shrines of japan, 
nor through all its ports and markets, most of tliem now coniu'cted witli ihf‘ 
capital b}'' railways. In the northern part of the main ishand, Sendai, iusar tlie 
east coast, seems the chief place, with a population of ioo,ooo. Tlte rnost-iieujfird 
region is the rich southern coast strip, along whicli an ancient lvigliwa\‘ called i.1ie 
Tokiado, as now the railway, joins Tokio to Jvioto, the former ca[>it.:il of the 
mikado. Several considerable towns are passed on tlic wa}’, tlie larg^est of tliem 
Nagoya, near the head of the Owari Gulf, which still malces a great conunercial 
centre, and comes fifth in population (288,000), thoiigli, like so manv orlsf r 
places in japan, it has lost its harbour through the silting up of the chamid. 

Kioto, re-christened Saikio, “the western capital”, seat of the mikado's idle 
state before the revolution, is like Canton in comparison to Peking, I\Ioscow to 
Petersburg, a more characteristically Japanese cit}- than Tokio, and tliough its 
population has much dwindled (now about 380,000) since the removal of the 
mikado’s court, it remains a centre of religious and artistic dignity, renowned for 
its beautiful brocades, its porcelain and bronze work, and as the centre of l^ook 
publishing. Here a second university has been established on the model of that 
at Tokio. Besides imposing palaces, it has a bewildering show of temples, one 
of them said to contain 33,333 idols. In one of these temples the Dutcli envoys 
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the most revered in Japan. What will more interest some European visitors is 
that Kioto has a first-rate hotel fitted with electric light and electric bells. Indeed 
many of the Japanese hotels, where one fares sumptuously for 3 or 4 yen a da\-, 
put to shame those of our Indian empire. 

The River A'odo and a railway lead southward to Osaka, on the Inland Sea, 
33 miles to the south-south-west of Kioto. This, the second city of the empire 
in size, with a population of a million, is also the principal industrial centre, 
through its busy cotton factories and its large tea and silk warehouses tliat dub it 
the IManchester, the Glasgow, the Flamburg, or the Chicagx) of Japan, while tin- 
multitude of canals that traverse it have suggested the inevitable comparison 
with Venice. Flere, in 1S71, were established the Japanese mint and arsenal. 
Its harbour has become choked up; and the Liverpool of this region would seem 
to be the double town Kobe-Hiogo (285,000), which is also a station of the 
Japanese fleet, and has a considerable foreign settlement in Kobe, the modern 
quarter. Hiroshima (122,000) is another important seaport farther west upon 
the long projection of the main island, facing that beautiful Inland Sea, whose 
“scenery of a dream”, where “abides that most shy and exquisite spirit of 


used to be lodged when annually admitted to the mikado’s presence on the 
degrading condition of having to play the buffoon for the amusement of his court. 
The old imperial residence is said to befalling into decay. A more flourishing 
Japanese institution is a street full of theatres and other places of popular enter- 
tainment. Sacred shrines are dotted about the neighbourhood, where excursions 
can be made to Lake Biwa, the largest in Japan, a few miles off, to Kameyama 
for the thrilling sensation of shooting the rapids of a river there, and to the 
picturesque old town Kara, one of whose temples is famed for a colossal image of 
Buddha, over 50 feet high; then to the south is the shrine of Ise, the Sun-goddess, 
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fapan”, seems to elude all the epithet-hunting- oi globe-trotters. Its calm waters 
are bordered by wooded mountains and yellow' cliits, in soitie parts hali-chuked 
up bv countless islaiids so richly g'reen as to remind biitons ot tlie Lakes ol 
Killarney, while the chalets and villages nestling tipon them ha\'e a hint ot 
Switzerland. One of these islets, off Hiroshima, is held so sacred tliat the soil^ 
must never be disturbed by tillage, and its temple makes a gieat g«)dl oi 
pilgrimage, that most popular rite of religion in the lar Last.^ 

The Inland Sea separates Hondo from the smallest of the main islands, 


Shikoku, a mountainous region of some 
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7000 scjuare miles, whose largest town 
is Tok'ushima on the east coast, 
and Kochi on the stuith is noted tor 
its great pa|:)er-mi!is. Tlie whole 
population is abtiiit three millions. 
This ptirt of the countr}' seems 
little known t<:> traviJlers. lu.it its 
i wild scenerv must be well worth 
exploring. 

d'o the west of Shikoku, st-j.ia- 
rated from it by tlie lliuigt) (,'han- 
nel, cuid bv tlie narrouor Sliinnui- 
oseki Strait from the tnain island, 
lies Kiushiu, twice as large as die 
former, and belted on tlie outer side 
by smaller islands, extending lialf- 
waA' across the Ivorean Strait as the 
bridge by wliich (ild japasi had its 
intercourse with Asia. On the west 
coast is Nagasaki, whose land- 
locked sound was long the one 
Japanese harbour open to F.iiro- 
peatis, and tlien onlv to tlie Dutcli, 
wliose traders were kt^jit aloof upon 
a wal!(:‘d~in island. .Another ro(.:K:\’' 
islet at the nuiulh (.if die sound has 
a tragical itUerest in tlie |)ers(H'ui!on 


of native Christians, thousands of whom are said to liave been liurled h'fun it 
into the sea. Over the harbour rise the tall chimnevs of c(.)al-niines, whf,)se 


product is put on board ship by lively and active Japanese danis<.‘ls. Nagasaki 
is beautifully situated against a background of tem|.ile- studded mountains, and 
has a genial climate, so that it now makes a healtli resort for fort'igners 
among' its population of over 150,000. Other towns on this island, not (juite 
so large, are Fukuoka in the north, Kumamoto in the centre, and Kagoshima 
in the south, an excellent harbour that was destructively bombarded bv our 


1 Miyashima, or Itskiisliima ( " Island of Light ”), is one of the San-kei or ' ‘ Three incest Reauiiful Scenes of jap.an " — 
the two others being Ama-no-Hashidate (“ The Bridge, or Ladder, of Heaven"), a narrow pine-dad peniii.sula ii.-ar tlie 
little seaport town of Miyatsu, on the north coast of Hondo; and Matstisliima, the arcliijjelago of twjoded islvits in Sendai 
Bay, on the east coast of the same island. Miyajima is small but very moumainous, and owes not a little of it.s liivnitv to 
the pine-groves witli which it is covered. The great temple, which dates from aliotU 600 a.ij., i.s .built i.m |ii!e.s on the 
beach, and at high tide the whole structure appears to be floating on tlie water. Huge torii standing in tlie sea some 
distance away lend an added pictiiresqueness to the scene. The long galleries of the tempio are ful! of pictures by- 
Japan’s most famous old artists. 
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fleet in 1863, during the early troubles amid which foreigners settled clown to 
friendly relations with the Japanese. This was capital of the former province 
of Satsuma, celebrated for its old pottery-ware and for its proud warrior chiefs 
Avhose rebellion against the new order of things made, in 1877, the last 
serious struggle of Japanese Toryism. Kiushiu is exposed to more formidable 
commotions from its volcanic mountains, one of which, Aso-san, is said to have 
formed the largest crater in the world, 12 miles in diameter. 

The island of Yezo, on the north of the group, is larg'er than the two 
southern ones put together, but far more thinly peopled, the population being 
only a few hundred thousand scattered over its mountainous and thickly-wooded 


Nagasaki Bay. From a Japanese photograph 

surface. It has a curious shape, like an ivy-leaf, with a curved stem formed by 
the volcanic masses and bold peaks enclosing \^olcano Bay at the southern end. 
ITere a deep strait separates it from the main island, making a distinct break in 
animal and vegetable life. The conifers so common to the south in Yezo yield 
to thicker growths, and monkeys are no longer found in its jungles, g'rouse also 
taking the place of pheasants. The short, rushing rivers are full of salmon and 
other fish. There is plenty of coal on the island as well as of useful timber. 
A railway has been C3pened from the we.st coast to productive coal-mines lying 
above Sapporo, which ranks as the capital tOAvn; though TIakkodate, the southern 
port, is the largest place on the island, containing almost a fourth of its popula- 
tion. On Volcano Bay, the harbour of Muroran expects to prosper through 
ironworks; and Otaru is another rising port at this end. On the eastern side 
a small line helps to work the valuable sulphur deposits of Mount Yuzan. Most 
of the island is still wild forest, whose explorers, like Mrs. Bird, speak warmly of 
the beauties of its coast and mountain scenery. 

The winter climate is severe, and the shores are beset by fogs, so that to 
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the Japanese this island seems a Siberia, whose resources they are not eager to 
exploit. Many of the inhabitants came here as convicts, or as military colonists 
settled on the land with an obligation to service. The native Ainus, whose long- 
beards and hairy bodies give them such a formidable air, the wonien often 
disfiguring themselves with a tattooed moustaclie, are in tact a simple, super- 
stitious, submissive people with some savage good qualities, but cursed by a 
weakness for strong drink, which enters into their very primitive ideas oi religion, 
as they too willingly swallow libations before the white posts crowned with 
shavings that make the most visible lares of their filthy liouseliolds. Beside their 
small villages is often seen a bear in a cage, which seems also to ha\-e a sacred 
character among them. Some are hunters, but for the most part the)- hve by 
fishing, and drink is their only point of contact with civilized life. Among them 
are said to be traces of a still older aboriginal race, dwarfish pit-dwellers who have 
long ago dwindled out of existence. The despised Ainus, in turn, seem to Lie 
disappearing- before the Japanese, as thev fiave done from the soutlieni islands. 
In Yezo they at present number 10,000 to 15,000. Groujis of thmn inhaliit the 
rocky Kurile Isles, whose smok\^' peaks continue tht‘ \'oh,:anic biick'born* of Yezo, 
and form with it the Japanese dependency called iloivkaido. 

Formosa (or Taiw'an), Japan's southern acquisition, is ratlier smallei' than any 
of its main islands. Its population is tw'O or tliree millions, who, if a,ii ars'onnts 
be true, may give their new master more plague titan profit, mo.sth- mean Gliina- 
men and tribes of mongrel savages, at daggers-drawn with each oilier, h'ln-tlier 
drawbacks appear to be heavy rains, floods, earthcjualves, and an iirrw-holizsiinie 
climate in parts. The name Formosa (“ Beautiful ”) came from early navigators’ 
admiration of the east coast, one mass of precipitous mountains falling into the 
sea by cliffs several thousand feet high, and rising over 14,000 feet in the summit 
christened Mount Morrison, by the Japanese named “the new high mountain”. 
The lowland soil is fertile, producing tea, sugar, rice, and specially camphor. 
Coal, sulphur, and petroleum are other resources to be developed the fapanese, 
who have begun by making* a railway along the west side. Here stand the chief 
towns, Taihokii and Taiwan, behind the best harbours, which are not so good as 
that enclosed by the Pescadores group off this coast. 

Formosa is linked to Japan by the chain of Loo-choo (or I'.iu-kiu) Islands, 
stretching over some hundreds of miles, the principal one Okinawa., un which 
stand the capital, Siiiri, and the chief port, Naia, alias Okinawa. 'Yha wiioie 
population of this hurricane-swept archipelago numbers some few luindred 
thousand of mixed Japanese origin, highly civilized on models taken from C'hina. 
As in the case of Korea, a suzerainty over them was long claimed botli b_y 
China and Japan, but they came definitely into the rising empire soon after its 
reformation. 

Farther east, 500 miles south of Yokohama, lies the remote Bonin Archi- 
pelago, a group of igneous rocks, among which Port Lloyd is the chief harbour. 
Hardly inhabited, they used to be a sort of No Man’s Land, where America and 
England at one time made unsuccessful attempts at settlement; but now, with 
their turtles, lemons, and bananas, they are recognized as belonging to Japan, 
that before long may be looking out for new colonies on which to expand herselfi 
Already her enterprising sons have furnished a large contingent to the population 
of Hawaii; and Japanese are found as far as India, America, and Australia. 

1 The southern half of Saghalien was resumed by Japan after the war (v. p. 120). 
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The early civilization of Japan having been imported from China, the 
customs of the two peoples are in many respects similar, and much of what has 
been said of the one nation applies more or less closely to the other. Like the 
Chinese, the Japanese are elaborately courteous, given to idle compliments and 
to honorific forms of speech. But in Japan, as seldom in China, this overdone 
politeness goes with a friendly and pleasant manner towards strangers, especially 
notable in the women. The blunt Briton is readily captivated by the smiling 
musniees who wait upon him at any tea-house, plumping down on their knees 
before him so cheerily, and knocking their big chignons on the floor so 
obsequiously that he finds in their fresh, round faces and narrow, twinkling eyes 
luie heaute dii (liable soon lost in wrinkles. The landlord of such an inn receives 
and dismisses the guest 
with an air of hospitality 
disguising overcharges 
in the bill. The first 
impression one is apt to 
get from the Japanese 
may be of a careless, 
merry, kindly race of 
grown-up children. It is 
when one has to deal with 
them in the way of busi- 
ness that deeper shades 
of character come out. 

Then they show their 
share of the selfishness 
common to the sons of 
Adam. Morals far from 
austere go naturally with 
a want of seriousness; but those who seem to take life so lightly can be earnest 
enough when gain or revenge or honour are in cpiestion. European merchants, 
it is said, prefer to trade with Chinamen, complaining of a shiftiness in Japanese 
dealings, perhaps to be explained by the contempt in which commerce was held 
here up to this generation. 

It is their undersized bodies and short legs which made brawny John Bull 
too ready to take the Japanese for figures of fun, belittling them as “Japs”, and 
finding them so ridiculous in the European costumes that seem so out of keeping 
with their Mongol features and sallow tint, often indeed no darker than that of 
Europeans. The men run hardly over 5 feet high ; the women are still shorter. 
But there is plenty of nimble wiriness in their small stature, as any stranger 
must confess who, in the jinrickshas^ or grown-up perambulators, which make 
the cabs of Japan, has been drawn at the rate of 6 or 7 miles an hour by one 
or two of these pygmies, who could keep on at the same pace for an eight-hours 
working day, thinking themselves well paid with sixpence an hour,^ and seeming 

1 Rickshaws, as the word tends to become in English mouths, are a modern invention in Japan, from which tlieir 
use has spread into other Eastern countries. 
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to take the toil for a pleasure. It is said, indeed, that these active lellovs bieak 
down early, dying' of heart-disease. There can be no doubt, too, about the coinage 
of the little Japanese soldiers and sailors who already wear European uniforms as 
if born to them. Like other Orientals, they endure pain and exti ernes of tem- 
perature well. If there is any want of stamina in the race, it comes out in flabby 
townsmen who have degenerated through the aping of our vices, as much as by 
inheritance of a stunted lot. Intellectually they are intelligent, sharp, and ciiiick 
to learn, while lacking interest in deep cjuestions. Some might admire this as 
a practical rather than speculative nature; others lament over it as incapable of 

ideality or c'eneration. For ail its 
imposing temples, Japanese religion 
has been defined as “a little fear and 
a great deal of fun”; when the wor- 
shipper, clapping his hands to call 
the god’s attention, has mumbled 
his prayer and thrown his siiiall 
olfhring int(.) the money-box, he more 
willinglv' passes on to tlu.' amuse- 
ments, not always unobjectionaltle, 
that liere flourisli round a shrine to 
mak(‘ the sauce (.»f devotion. Some- 
thing of the same lightness marks 
the Japanese relation to Clsristianity, 
many of whose converts are so only 
in a superficial sense; and in tins 
easy spirit it is tliat their leading 
men have considered the advisability 
of adopting some fbrm of ours as 
a state religion, by way of keeping 
up with \¥estern peojitles. Our 
vSunday has already beem established 
as a holiday,. 'I'ln.* educated class, 
indeed, arc more attentiei' to die 
teachings ot Comte and llerliert 
Spencer than to Gosjiel doiurines, 
religion as an agent of cixilization. 
Yet against this general charge of indifference may be set the constanc}’ w ith 
which early Japanese Christians clung to their faith through persecution, the 
fanatical reverence of the masses for their ancient temples, and tlie manner in 
■which, every now and then, young Japan fires up in angry demonstration 
against the influence of foreigners. It is difficult for a Western mind to analyse 
the mixture of superstition and worldliness which makes the groundwork of 
Japanese character, beneath the superficial enlightenment it has taken on so 
readily and the pleasant manners that seldom fail to charm strangers. 

In the virtue that proverbially comes next to godliness the Japanese set 
a good example to their Chinese neighbours. They are much given to bathing- 
in vats of very hot water, and with a simple-minded want of shame that scandal- 
izes European travellers. The better class of houses have a bath -room outside 
into which the whole family enter in company, sometimes two or three times 
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a day, with much punctilio as regards precedence but not privacy. In the city 
of Tokio there are nearly looo public baths, where hundreds of thousands wash 
themselves daily for a cent a head. Every inn has its bath used by both sexes, 
not always even separated by a slight partition ; and the natural hot springs of the 
country are greatly resorted to, invalids spending hours, even weeks, in the 
water, as if to boil their complaints out of them. In connection with bathing, 
massage is much practised among them, especially by blind shampooers, who 
show a peculiar delicacy of touch. Another feature of Japanese practice is not 
likely to make its way in Europe, the use of the moxa, a small cone of vegetable 
matter burned on the flesh, leaving 
lifelong scars. This cautery had a 
moral as well as medical use, being 
once in favour as a punishment for 
naughty youngsters. Similar marks 
are burned on the bare pates of 
Buddhist priests. Children are often 
disfigured by scabs, which seem not 
to strike the Japanese as disgusting; 
indeed they show themselv'es little 
scpieamish in various matters on 
which we have another standard of 
propriety. While so particular about 
washing, they are not sensitive with 
regard to smells, a tolerance that 
g'ives foreign visitors something to 
put up with. Our love of domestic 
seclusion they do not understand. 

Their houses stand open in front, so 
that most of what goes on within can 
be seen by any passer-by. Only 
recent laws, not always strictly en- 
forced, prevent the lower class from 
going- naked in the streets. 

Their houses are usually mere 
frameworks of wood and paper, 
thatched, tiled, or shingled, of one story or two at most — a slight style of architec- 
ture adapted to the danger of freciuent earthquakes. The walls are rather sliding- 
shutters, removed through the day, and in winter replaced by semi-transparent 
paper. The interior is open, but can be divided into rooms by paper panels, slid 
out as partitions, on which a knife or a wet finger can at any time make peep- 
holes. The floor is covered with thick white- or straw-coloured mats, kept 
spotlessly clean, everyone taking off his shoes before he enters a dwelling. The 
neatness and orderliness of even a humble household here are what chiefly 
impress a stranger. The only furniture will be readily-movable articles such 
as screens, ornamental stands for the display of flowers, tall candlesticks with 
spikes on which candles can be stuck, and small chests of drawers or cabinets. 
The Japanese squats on his heels, and his food is brought him on a tray of little 
lacquered bowls, from which he deftly picks it up with chopsticks. When he is 
ready for bed a quilt and round hard pillow can be laid out wherever there is 
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room. These airy mansions are tryingly cold in winter, and often have to be 
darkened by shutting up the wooden sides against rain. There are no lireplaces 
and no windows, or rather its paper walls make the house all windows People 
shiver over asphyxiating boxes of charcoal, which, hire their oil-lamps and paper 
lanterns, are readily upset by the frecpient earthquakes, and kindle among such 
combustible material rapidly-spreading fires. Japanese cities, so easil}' rebuilt, 
are often destroyed by these fires. Families who have an}' valuables keep 
them in fire-proof buildings in the garden. In the cities, now, stone and brick 

are more used, the new public 
buildings being usually in a solid 
European style, provided with 
special strengthening against 
earthquakes. Even before tiie 
Japanese learned from us the use 
of serviceable engines they had 
fire-stations in their cities, where, 
at tlie top of a tail ladder, watch- 
men kept a look-out for the 
beginning of any conllagration, 
tlien raised an alarm on a bronze 
bell, the district in danger being 
indicated Iry tlie number of 
strokes, as is done in America, to 
warn or assure house liolders. 

The native dress is a loose 
arrangement of cotton or silk 
wrappers, open at the throat, into 
which both sexes seem glad to 
get back from the European cos- 
tumes the Government has forced 
on the official class. In tiiecoun- 
tiy, indeed, they jircfer wearing 
next to nothing ewn in cold 
weather; then a naked ricksliaw 
hauler ma\' be seen Ijiindling 
on his clothes in a hurry when he comes in sight of a uniformed and perhajis 
spectacled policeman bound to enforce the law called for b}- foreign modeslv. 
The working-class conceal their legs, when they must, with tight liose like 
those of mediaeval Europe ; more distinguished persons prefer a sort of 
divided-skirt, above which come shirts, jackets, and gowns, according to the 
season. Their feet are covered by socks, having a divided great toe, with 
straw sandals or wooden clogs for out-of-doors ; but tlie use of European shoes 
is coming in, especially such elastic-sided ones as can be easily slipped oil, 
removing the shoes being, as all over the East, wdiat uncovering the head is with 
us. The Japanese commonly wear no hats, but sometimes huge straw or lacquer 
ones topping them off like a mushroom. English hats are much affected in the 
cities. Waxed-paper waterproofs are worn, or great overcoats of straw in the 
country, where, to save their clothes, men may often be seen going about in the 
rain with nothing but a loin-cloth and a paper umbrella. Straw is also used for 
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horse-shoes, soon worn out. The dress of women is not much unlike that of men, 
its chief feature being a large sash, called obi^ kept up by a sort of bustle. The 
great point of a Japanese lady’s toilet is her hair, elaborately padded, pomatumed, 
and gummed into chignons, and decorated with costly pins and combs. Redden- 
ing the lips and whiting the face are considered aids to beauty. The hideous 
custom is not altogether obsolete by which a married woman shaved her eyebrows 
and blackened her teeth, as if to give out that she had done with beauty. 
Tattooing, once common with the lower class, is forbidden by law. So also is 
the old right of wearing two swords, formerly the badge of a Japanese gentleman, 
who now goes equipped with a fan, an umbrella, a pipe in his belt, and perhaps 
an inkhorn. A piece of paper serves him for a pocket handkerchief. Everyone 
carries also a seal which he affixes as his signature. On the back of their coats 
servants wear the crest or device of their master, which lig'ures much too on his 
own garments and belonging's. Little children generally have about them a 
charm against accident and a metal ticket setting forth their name and address 
in case they should be lost, a curious mixture of superstition and practical sense 
which marks the national character. But by all accounts Japanese children are so 
sedate, orderly, and precociously well-behaved that it cannot be often they g'et 
into trouble or go astray. 

The food of the Japanese is much like the Chinese bill of fare, chiefly 
consisting of rice or other grain, fish and egg's, and various pickles and 
vegetables. The influence of Buddhism has kept down flesh-eating, which begins 
to come in under foreign example; but most of the Japanese do not take to it 
more readily than we to their cookery. The meat oftenest eaten in the past 
was venison, served up under the disguising name of “mountain whale”, as a 
concession to religious prejudice. Except as to cakes and sweetmeats, Japanese 
titbits, with their briny or insipid flavour, are held in suspicion by Europeans. 
The people in turn look on our use of milk, butter, and cheese as disgusting. 
They drink tea, and sake, a wine made from rice, when they can get it. 
Opium is not among their races, but both men and women smoke tobacco from 
tiny pipes, giving only a few whiffs at a time. Cigarettes now come into fashion, 
and the use of light beer grows common among “ up-to-date” townsmen. 

They are very fond of amusements, especially of theatrical performances, 
which go on for a whole day without w'earying the spectators. The popular plays 
are realistic or comic in their interest; but there still survives a more stately 
drama which deals with historical or legendary subjects in a style recalling the 
ancient Greek stage. What might rank as the Japanese Hcwilei is that famous 
story oi the Forty-Seven Ronins^ how one nobleman struck another by whom he 
had been insulted; how he was condemned to harakiri, “happy despatch”, the 
dignified suicide of old Japan ; how his faithful henchmen became ronins, master- 
less outlaws; how they waited their time to take vengeance on his enemy; and 
how they in turn, having satisfied Japanese honour, performed harakiri with 
a calmness that to this day consecrates the tombs of these popular heroes. The 
Japanese supply good actors as well as enthusiastic audiences, female parts being- 
taken by young men, as with us in Shakespeare’s day. The geishas, dancing- 
girls, are a class whose services come into great demand for more private enter- 
tainments. The dancing so industriously practised in Japan is rather what we 
should call posturing, every part of the body being brought into play more than 
the feet. The Japanese lute and other native instruments require diligent study, 
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but the pains spent thus are thrown away on Western ears. A very favoiuite 
spectacle is wrestling, performed, by fleshy athletes who enjoy much the same 
admiration among the populace as our professional iootball-pla} eis at home. 
The people are fond of playing with cards, dice, a form of chess, and other board 
games, one of which has been brought to England under its native name Cio- 
bang. The upper class learn to adopt our music and dances, to ride bicycles, and 
to enter into the athletic sports everywhere acclimatized by English exiles. Or 
their own exercises the most violent is a kind of tencing or single-stick, a survival 

of the swordsmanship that was 
once a Japanese gentleman’s great 
accomplishment. Children play 
with kites, tops, balls, battledores, 
and shuttlecocks, and with dolls, 
like our own youngsters. Among" 
the liveliest of the national festi- 
vals are the two general l:)irt.lKia\'s 
celebrated for all children, tiu.it 
of the girls in March, of file bows 
in May, when the shojis become 
a fair of toys, alwaiys in deniatid 
among a child -loving peo|)]e. 
Dolls come to the front on the 
girls’ anniversary, and .miniature 
weapons on the liotvs', when is 
observed the curious custom of 
hoisting on a pole before each 
house a big artihcial lisli for et'erv 
son it may be lucky enough to 
own. The European New Year 
lias been taken as another great 
occasion for general decoration 
and exchange of presents and 
good wishes. 

In domestic life the j)coj>le 
seem happy enough, and tlie 
charming manners of their women imply no degrading state of subjecbon, tiiough 
the position of the sex here is always one of what seems natural inferioritv. Mono- 
gamy is the rule, made light for husbands by facile divorce and bv a publiclv- 
regulated and displayed system of prostitution which somewliat amazes foreign 
curiosity. Respect to parents and veneration for ancestors count higlier among 
virtues than chastity, children being brought up to admire such models as the 
“ Four-and-twenty Paragons of Filial Piety”, one of whom went the length of dis- 
tinguishing himself by devotion to a cruel stepmother, while another at the age 
of three-score used to dress like a baby and sprawl about the floor in tlie pious 
design of making his parents forget their real age. One of the great times of 
the year is the Feast of the Dead, when people turn out to deck their family 
graves, and for three days give themselves up to observances of a pious holiday'^ 



i’hntn. T. B. Blow 

Entrance tnaTea-liou.se, Kioto, with 'i'relli.s of Wistaria IMooms 


1 "Full of comfort must these three days be for the faithful souls who are always yearnin<? 
some t.okea of love to the dead. Now they come back; and though no one sees them, they take 


to offer some .service or 
their old jilaces in their 
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The dead are buried in a sitting posture, if not first cremated, as was the 
Buddhist custom, now more practised in imitation of European reformers. 
Funerals are conducted with reverence and sympathy rather than with the 
absurd noisy solemnities of the Chinese, the mourners, here robed in white, 
•carrying- flowers and green branches to pile about the coffin. 

The spoken language of Japan is an agglutinative one, very difficult 
to learn in all its intricate delicacies, though a smattering of it can readily 
be picked up by foreigners. Its sound is musical, especially in the mouth 
of women. The writing of it would seem the study of a lifetime. The 
Chinese ideographic characters are the base of their literature, but besides 
this the Japanese have developed for themselves two syllabic alphabets nearly 
twice as long as ours, both of which are used, chiefly for connecting particles, 
while the main words will be expressed in type by Chinese characters, which 
makes a Japanese book hard reading. Roman letters also are coming- into 
public use, as for the names of railway-stations. Since the revolution there lias 
been great activity in printing, and some hundreds of newspapers are published; 
:so many, indeed, that they seem to choke each other's growth. Japanese 
literature, already equipped with a large body of native authorship in history, 
poetry, romance, &c., now)- turns to the West for its inspiration, and contains 
translations of the best European books, wdiich the educated class find more 
instructive than the Chinese cvindbags of philosophy that once schooled them. 
Every man of light and leading here seeks to know English, which it has been 
seriously proposed to adopt as the national lang-uage. But that the Japanese 
must have some difficulty in entering into the merits of our literature would 
appear from our want of appreciation of theirs. The novels in which they 
delight, issued from the press in hundreds yearly, seem to European readers to 
-come under the head of conies a dormir debout, Bakin, the Scott or Dumas 
■of Japan, is stated, in his lifetime of eighty years, to have written nearly three 
hundred books, the most popular of them running to over a hundred small 
volumes. A notable feature of Japanese books has been the beautifully executed 
■paintings with which they were sumptuously adorned; but these, as well as the 
letterpress, too often come under the class knowm as “ Rabelaisian”. As a set-off 
to this weakness, it is declared that the Japanese language does not contain a 
.single oath. 

We no'w turn to the industries of this thriving people. Hitherto the chief 
occupation of the Japanese has been agriculture, while the patronage of her old 
feudal aristocracy nursed the handicrafts in which their artisans displayed such 
artistic taste and skill. But the land available for cultivation hardly supports an 
increasing population, which in the last generation has taken so kindly to some 
European ways. No superstitious prejudices have hindered the introduction of 
machinery as in China, and manufacturing becomes more and more common in 

■old homes. They find the house decked and garnished for their coming; the hcly lotus flower, iieviw used save for theii' 
honour, is gathered and set by their shrine; and many another lo\’ely plant and S]arig, ail witli symliolicai luranings, are 
■brougiit in. Rice and vegetables, fruit and cakes, are j^laced for them; no animal food is offered, ns [luric .spiidts woiild 
■consider tlrat a sinful nourishment, init tea is poured out witli punctilious ceremony in tiny cups at sladetl hour.s. In 
•some towns there is a market or fair held e.vpressly that pieople may buy all they need for the entertainment of tlie giiosts. 
As tliese al\va>'s come from tlie sea, torches are stuck in tire sands to show tiieni wliere to land ; and trlien the three cla\-s 
■are ended, and the travellers must go back reluctantly to their shadow-homes, then tiny .ships are laimched—straw sliijis 
•of lovely and elaborate designs, freighted with dainty foods and lighted by small lanterns. Incense, too, is burnirig before 
they .set forth ; and then they go, by river or stream if the sea is distant, witli their little cargo of love-gifts visible and 
their spirit travellers invisible, back to their joy or their sorrow in the underworld.’’— Mr.s. Hugh hraser, A Diplomatist' s 
Wife in Japan. 
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Japan, turning certain districts into an Eastern Lancashire. As with us, the 
people tend to flock from the land to towns and fectories. Already the countiy 
has to import part of its food, looking to pa)' for this supply by the exportation of 
goods for which till lately it had to depend on Europe. Wages, though they 
have risen enormously, are still lower than in Europe, so that in some branches 
of manufacture Japanese competition makes itself felt in Eastern markets. 
Cotton-spinning Japan not only carries on at home, but, since her war with 
China, has acquired the right to set up mills in the heart of that country. Silk 
and paper have long been other flourishing manulactures here. Coal-mining 
the Japanese have effectively learned from us. Machinery they turn out more or 







IndustrUl Japan: Carpet Weaving, rrom a japane>i,; phutegiMiiii 


less successfully, though as yet a good deal of their plant and imiilements are 
imported from abroad. In some minor industries, such as match-making, they 
have secured the supply of the Ernst. Boots, clothes, firearms, bread, and other 
articles they have learned to make as well as to use. Glass-making is of old 
standing, and before the revolution they had picked up the construction of dock's, 
telescopes, and spectacles. They are now turning out their own locomotives, 
wagons, girders, boilers, &c., and have made a beginning of iron and steel work's. 
Under European superintendence, at first, they have laidwell-equipped railroads, and 
tramways in the cities. Many of the towns are well lit by electric light. Pianos, 
harmoniums, violins, surgical instruments are here as highly finished as if made 
in Europe. They have excellent ship-building yards, from which they exert 
themselves to supply Japan not only with an efficient navy, but with a growing 
mercantile marine, which is indeed a revival of Japan’s old activity in commerce, 
interrupted by that period of two centuries when intercourse with foreign, 
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countries became forbidden. The old-fashioned junks are fast disappearing from 
Japanese waters in favour of smart craft not unlike our schooners, but with 
native peculiarities of rig. And to the indignation of the Europeans who once 
prospered by supplying Japan’s hunger for civilization, its merchants are now 
showing themselves able to carry on business independently, tricks of trade and 
all. Slums as well as factories and blatant advertisements appear in its cities. 

This industrial revolution threatens degeneration in the native art that con- 
stituted the charm for which Europe fell in love with Japan. Poorly-paid 
workmen here have inherited astonishing skill that contrasts with our machine- 
made ornamentation. If their designs want perspective, if they show more 
feeling for the grotesque than the sublime, they are free from the tyranny of 
symmetrical pattern ; and individual taste has had room to work out a delicate 
sense of form and colour, entirely satisfactory in decoration if not so much in 
large compositions. Prisoners in the jails are readily trained to produce such 
prettinesses as have been popularized in English homes by screens, stands, and 
trays. The best craftsmen often rise to the rank of artists. Famous is the 
Japanese porcelain and pottery, real old specimens of which are the joy of 
collectors, very often ensnared by the imitations that flood the market. Plardly 
less so the lacquer-work, applied to large structures such as gateways and 
bridges, and to almost all domestic utensils, where, on a ground of lacquer-gum 
varnish, are laid so charming devices in metal and colour, sometimes representing 
the patient, loving labour of years. Another characteristic art is the cloisonne 
enamel that rivals the less-enduring performance of a painter. There are workers 
in embroidery who seem to paint with their needles. Carvings in wood, ivory, 
&c., show the same mastery, also workings in bronze and iron, and inlaying 
with the precious metals. The swords of Japan and its armour used to be 
celebrated like its swordsmanship, but these arts may now go out of use in the 
day of machine-guns and revolvers. The richness and glow of the silks, 
brocades, and other fabrics in Japanese shops make a spectacle to entrance 
idle customers from the West, who find a new joy in bargain-hunting among 
the hidden w'-ares of such leisurely, such sympathetic, and apparently such 
disinterested tradesmen.^ 

The enthusiasm of globe-trotting patrons has not improved Japanese art, 
which seems in danger of vulgarizing itself by hasty production, and by keeping 
an eye upon foreign taste rather than upon its own ideals. Of this danger the 
people begin to be aware ; and it is stated that the craftsmen show a tendency to 
return to old patterns. But it is to be feared that their innate sense of beauty 
must suffer from an imitation of Europe so earnest that even our gallows has 

^ “A visit to a mercer's is an amusing experience. Imagine a large, dim, low-roofed space occupying a street 
corner, from which tlie papered screens, foi' coolness’ sake, have been removed. Between tire posts tliat supiaort the 
ceiling — under wide-spreading awnings— glimp.ses of swift traffic in burning sunlight, skurrying ricksiias and pattering, 
clogged women. Within, a raised and matted square, sufficiently high above the ground for jiureha-sers to sit conifoit- 
ably upon the edge of it. On this a multitude of shopmen in long ki)iioi!os and wide sillc sashes ; barefooted of course, 
lest they should injure the fine mats. In the centre an immense brazier for the manufacture of the inevitable tea, 
without which no business can be done. You enter, remove your shoes, and are promptly supplied with a tea-cup and 
a fan, while your rickslia-raen, leaving their vehicle without, sit by your side for the pui-pose of advice and criticism. 
If they were you, they would prefer this or tliat material and pattern to the one towards which you lean. It is no use to 
remark that the object under discus.sion is for your use, not for theirs. Their interest in tlieir master is so kindly and 
complete tliat they must needs propound opinions. The shopmen chime in, discussion becomes animated ; other 
shopmen approach to give their views, all calmly fanning; then other purchasers. It becomes a sort of chatty tea- 
party in which all are on an equal and familiar footing. Meanwhile a series of small boys, trained to that end, shout at 
internals from their de.sks, in long piercing tones, e.vhortations to the shopmen, bidding them be brisk, and busy, and 
e.xpeditious in display of goods." — The Hou. Lewis Wingfield's iVandcrings of a Glohc-t rotter. 
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been substituted for the artistic decapitations and suicides of old Japan, as model 
prisons have replaced less humane dealings with roguery. The foreigners are 
the first to lament over an indiscriminate copying- which caricatures their own 
iinpicturesqueness, disg'iiising a Tokio cockney in trousers and pot-hat, and 
shackling- a Japanese lady’-’s gait in the whims of Parisian fashion. It is not only 
in matters of appearance that they borrow from the West. We have enriched 
Japanese life with many additions, good and bad, Irom vaccination and photo- 
g'raphy to bubble companies and speculative millionaires, some of which are 
bound to have a disintegrating effect on the national character. 

Much of this change, indeed, so manifest in the cities visited by tourists, is 
as yet only on the surface, the masses still holding to their own customs and 
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ideas except in so far as new ones are forced on them by the ruling class, that 
has hitherto shown remarkable ability to direct such an astonishing development. 
The Japanese are in many respects so different from Eurupeans tliat Western 
institutions can hardly be rooted here without undergoing a good deal of 
modification, already making itself apparent. In many small matters as well as 
great the ways of the Japanese are exactly contrary to ours. He begins liis 
books at the end; he puts his foot-notes at the top of the page; he turns liis k'evs 
in instead of out; he builds the roof of his house first and has its best rooms 
at the back; he mounts his horse on the right side; he hauls up his boat bv the 
stern; he scpiats down in sign of respect; he drinks his wine before dinner; he 
tips the servants on arriving at an hotel; she carries her baby, not in lier arms, but 
on her back. Most of these instances are taken from Mr. B. H. Chamberlain’s 
Things Japanese, which is itself an instance of wiiat he calls the “Topsy- 
turvydom” of this part of the world, for while it has the dry Ibrm of a dictionarv 
or cyclopasdia it makes one of the most entertaining as well as instructive among 
the many books which, since its new epoch, have been written on Japan. 
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Siberia is made up of the basins of the great rivers flowing northward from 
the Central Asian heights, rivers not so famous as the Ganges or the Indus, but 
surpassing them in volume of water poured down to be turned into ice. The 
principal streams, opening into the Arctic Ocean by deep gulfe, are the Obi or 
Ob, the Jenisei, and the Lena, each with a course of 2000 to 3000 miles. To 
the Pacific flows the Amur, also nearly 3000 miles long, the left bank and the 
mouth of which now belong to Siberia. The eastern side is the more broken by 
mountains, for the most part of no great height; the western division presents 
rather that monotonous flatness which we take as characteristic of Siberia. In 
general the land slopes from south to north. On the south are mountains, steppes, 
and sandy deserts, such as we have seen making the northern part of the Chinese 
empire. Through the centre runs a belt of fertile black soil, 300 to 400 miles 
wide, naturally given up to long grass and birch woods, but capable of growing- 
rich crops. Beyond this the land is covered by taiga^ a dense jungle, chiefly of 
coniferous trees strangling each other in the struggle to escape from their own 
gloomy shade, felled into impenetrable tangles by storms, to rot in the damp 
darkness below or at the edge of morasses scummed by decaying vegetation ; 
then pines and larches dwarf to bushes and mosses, and the Arctic shores have 
a wide border of tundra^ deserts withered not by the sun, but by the eternal ice 
into which they merge. ^ 

Taiga and tundra cover so much of the ground that more habitable regions 
of Siberia have been infected by an unduly bad reputation. Our general con- 
ception of the country goes little beyond a vast frozen waste, poor except in the 
furs of its animals and the minerals dug out of the ground by miserable exiles, 
’whose fate makes its only glimmer of romance, lurid as the Aurora Borealis 

^ The cliaracteristie tundra is a frozen marsh, relieved by heiglits of rock and glacier, lialf-inelted liy the hot siin 
into eager streams and stagnant pools. A few feet below the thawed surface tlie soil remains fro.~i-l;)<iund even in 
summer, when the giay waste takes on a pale tinge of mossy green with bright .s)DOts suri>rising th(3 eye hi;re and 
tliere, and becomes alive with birds, but to man is almost uninhabitable through swarms of niosquiloes hanging 
about him like smoke, till lie longs for relief in autumn frosts heralding the long dark winter. Not snow and ice .so 
much as the mosquitoes, that plague all Siberia, are the true terror of the tundra, says the naturalist Brehni, who tells 
us how this naked watery ground lias its moments of glory reflected from above. “ Wlien a. thiuKlerslonn llireatens 
after a liot day tlie sky darkens here and tliere to the deepest gray-blue, the vapour-laden clouds sin!-: fioneatli the ligkiter 
ones, and the sun shines through, clear and brilliant; then the dreary monotonous laridscapie is magically Ijernitified. 
FTr light and shade now diversify the hill-lops and valleys, and the wearisome monotony of their colour gains variety 
and life. And when, in the middle of a midsummer night, the sun stands large and lalood-rcd in the liea\-ens, w lien all 
the clouds are flushed with purple from beneath, when those hill-tops which hide the luminary iiiear a far-reaclflng 
flaming crown of rays, when a delicate rosy haze lie.s ovei' the brown-green landscape — when, in a word, die iiidesci ibiihli' 
magic of the midnight sun casts its spell over the soul; then this wilderness is transformed into enchanted fields, and a 
blissful awe fills the heart.” The later explorer Nordenskjdld, for hi.s part, declares that the tundra has been nuilignoil, 
his experience being to find portions of it in summer overgrown by luxuriant pa.sture. 
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glowing over the snow and darkness under which the land is buried most of the 
year. Only of late the world begins to realize the importance of this enormous 
Russian possession, in which some two or three dozen European kingdoms could 
be contained. It is measurable by deg'rees, a breadth of some 25 stretching along 
the whole northern side of Asia, with an area believed to come not far short 
of 5,000,000 scpiare miles. Much of this is still little known; much is scarcely 
worth knowing; but if only one-tenth part were fertile soil, as a larger proportion 
appears to be, Russia might well value such a field of enterprise lor its hardy 
population. 

The Siberian climate is proverbial for severity, the temperature in winter 
falling so low that mercury often freezes, and birds drop down frozen to death. 
It is indeed the coldest of civilized countries; but it has a liot, if sliort, summer, at 
the heig'ht of which the thermometer may rise over loo'" Fahr. In winter, unless 
when icy tempests break loose, the cold is made bearable by its steadiness, and 
bv the usual brigiitness of the sky once it has discharged its load of snow. Man 
adapts himself to the snow and ice that make iiis environment for Italf tlie yeai'. 
Tlie surface then becomes more iraversable, every river being turned into a frozen 
road, on which sledges skim liglitly or beat easy tracks across the sheets of snow. 
The most trying time, so lar as locomotion is concerned, will l:)e tlie thaw of 
spring, when for weeks together the ways are slush-bound, fit neither for wheels 
nor runners; and with great commotion tlie ice fireaks up on tlie Hooded striaims, 
often blocked by floating masses, and by trees swept down from tlie oitting foncsts. 
But quickly, with fitful returns of frost and snow, comes on tlie fierce summer; 
then, before the ice-heaps liai'e melted away on the bank's, thev begin to be 
spangled by gay flowerets beneath the budding birch-trees. Nor are the endless 
snow plains so depressingly monotonous as w^e might suppose from our sullen 
winter. M. Jules Legras declares that, seen day after day, on a Siberian railway 
journey, the snow has changing aspects like the sea.^ 

Many travellers have dwelt on the glories of the Northern Lights, awfully 
lighting up these plains of snow. Another a.tniospheric phenomenon is the 
parhelion, or mock sun, which produces double or triple appearances of the sun 
set about with a white halo, sometimes tinted with prismatic colours. 

The great roads of Siberian trade pass through the least uninhabitc'd [Kirts 
of the country, but even there the snow often shows for leagues unbroken sa\'e 
by the footmarks of prowling animals. The whole natixe Asiatic poiiulalion of 
Siberia is less than 1,000,000, and most of their tribes seem to be dying out. 
They belong to various branches of the Mongol and Tartar race, degimierating 
into hyperborean savages in the frozen north. Their religion is more or less 
nakedly the primitive devil-worship known as vShamanism, clothed over in most 

' " In the morning, under the radiant sun of these lands that hardly know a gray skv, the snow si'.'ni.s to sjiarlUe with 
myriads of diamonds; one would think that each starry little erystal throws fiaek a siinl'cnni, ;iiid daily tve glide, tor two 
or three hours, througli an endless glittering of tiny fireflies. Towards ten or eleven o'clock all these gem.s grow dull, 
but, with the sun’s new inclination, the white surface reflects afresh tone. In the morning, sirarkling, ethereal, voung, 
by force of purity, as the day advances it takes more sober bluish tints, which dce]jen in the .sliadow.s of tin,' tmgine- 
snioke, but remain so tender that they seem almost to pale the blue of Iiea\-en. Toward.s tlie e\'i.'ning there' comes 
a supreme glor}': on the boundless plain, lost to sight, bordered far away by vagiiely-cauglit forotsts, a fine outline driiwn 
straight across the horizon, on tlie dead steppe where, a moment before, every living thing, man, horse, slirub), liird, 
made a black dot; over the still stretch where the eyes had grown tired of white, lo ! all at once the sinldng ,sun sets 
a rosy Itiss. The pink glow slowly broadens, advances bit by bit. brightens by in.sensil)1e degrees, Iieiglucned liei'e and 
there by folds of steel-blue shadow's, and by infinite undulations spreads to tlie darlcening licn-der of the horizon. A la.st 
obliciue ray suddenly gilds some common surface, paling or wooden liou.se, whicli for an instant stands (.nit in full relief, 
then the glitter dies away. Soon the du.sk shadows and deepens, the snow fiades, and tfie rosy glow tliat covered it 
seems to shrink into a band on the edge of the cold sky, for long yet illuminating the twiliglit.” 
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cases by a thin coat of Buddhism or 
Christianity. The most vigorous 
stocks appear to be the Buryats, 
neighbours and kinsmen of the Mon- 
golians; to the north of these the 
widely spread Tunguses, who are allied 
to the Manchus; and the Yakuts, who 
have blended with the Tungus tribes, 
but belong originally to the Tiirkis 
of central Asia, from which stock, also, 
Kirghiz and other Mohammedans 
stray over into the southern parts of 
Siberia. In the far north, bordering 
on Europe, are. the Samoyedes and 
Ostiaks, akin, through the Lapps, to 
the Finnish race transplanted into 
Europe from the Asian highlands. 

For centuries this thinly-peopled 
region has been invaded by Russian 
emigration, the pioneers being bold 
Cossacks, hardly less savage than the 
aborigines whom they displaced or 
enslaved. As in the case of our own 
colonies, private enterprise led the 
way here; but the Russian rulers 
soon saw well to back up a conquest 
which gave them wide training-ground 
for warlike subjects and a formidable 
exile for troublesome elements of 
society. At one time the population 
chiefly consisted of Cossack settlers, still 
fostered by special privileges, and of prisoners 
transported here under various conditions, 
often joined by their families, to whom were 
added exiles by their own will, seeking to 
escape the restraints of law and civilization. 

But, as Siberia proved to be not all such a 
thankless soil, there began to drift into it a 
larger proportion of industrious emigrants, 
the natural overflow of a poor and prolific 
population. Voluntary emigration, now en- 
couraged and regulated by the Government, 
goes on apace, at a rate accelerated with the 
opening of communications, every settler 
getting a farm measured in square miles, 
free from taxes for three years. Of late, some 
quarter of a million new inhabitants have 
been added yearly; and the whole population 
of Siberia is estimated at about six millions. 
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One of the most active and thriving- constituents is thousands of German settlers., 
their natural prosperity looked on askance by less thrifty neighbours. A good 
many Polish patriots have been exiled here; and the ubiquitous Jew trader of 
eastern Europe has not failed to find his way over tlie Urals. 

This fast-growing- nation has its shortcomings. hor the most part ignorant 
and superstitious, with little chance of culture, condemned by the climate to 

long spells of sleepy idle- 
ness, scattered among 
half-heathen natives with 
whom thev assimilate but 
too readily, the Siberian 
Russians make a boorish 
and loutish folk, gi\'eri to 
drunkenness, gambli ng, 
lying', and laziness, con- 
tented with Ijlack bread 
and cabbage S(jup if tliey 
can season it witli tlie 
brandy and beer of the 
country. Their strong- 
point is a physical vigour 
that should help them to 
grow out of the semi-l:)ar- 


Einigraiits crossing Lake Bailcal 
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circumstances. A high 
birth-rate is checked by a 
high death-rate, weeding 
out members unfit for sur- 
vival in such trying con- 
ditions of climate, with 
little help from medical 
resources. The spirit that 
sets a man upon emigra- 
ting from the familiar rou- 
tine of home is itself a 
promise of strength. As 
for the demoralizing' con- 
vict element, that seems 
not in too large propor- 
tion to be wholesomely 
absorbed. The offences „ . , , . „ . !• i' 

Convicts, Irfcvitsk rrison 

punished by exile are 

sometimes only a form of misdirected energy. The experience of Australia goes 
to show how even vulgar crime may be deodorized by contact with the open- 
air honesty that should be developed by thriving circumstances; and here the 
sympathy of the ordinary peasant for “ unfortunates” is excusable as connected 
with the fact that many of the exiles of Siberia have all along been political 
prisoners whose offence, as often as not, would be a higher measure of intelli- 
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gence or indignant hatred of oppression that marked them out among their more 
submissive fellows. As an antidote to the really criminal element there are 
communities of banished Russian dissenters, whose moral character seems often 
in direct ratio to their want of orthodoxy; while, on the other hand, native 
offenders from Turkestan are not a desirable addition to the Siberian population. 
In all, the victims of Russian law are said to be less than 4 per cent of the. 
whole emigration; and this proportion goes on decreasing as Russia recognizes 
the advantage of filling its great Asian dependency with a sturdy industrial 
population, unstained by discontent. The location of convicts is now limited to 
certain mining districts, out of the way of agricultural progress. 

As yet most of the towns are little more than villages of log huts, sometimes 
straggling for a mile or two along the high-road. Among these humble homes, 
best furnished with smoke and dirt, stand out a few more solid dwellings, the 
residences of officials or traders, and the Greek church wdth its green or blue 
cupolas and other tawdry splendours. More prosperous places, but for public 
buildings and the residences of rich folk, some of them rich indeed, seem a 
greater aggregation of the same wooden houses; and in all Siberia there are not 
half a dozen cities as large as some of our county towns. Some of the provincial 
capitals, however, show a sense of what is due to their dignity in solid archi- 
tecture for institutions attesting how the country is regulated and administered 
by Europeans, who will not let the sons of the soil lose their civilized birthright. 
The better class are often praised for a hearty and frank, if sometimes rather too 
pressing, hospitality to strangers, who, indeed, must often come as a godsend 
into the monotony of Siberian society. 

Unfortunately, the ill-paid oflicial class is accused of the corruption that too 
much infects all Eastern governments; and while the Siberian, like other colonists, 
has developed a sense of independence unknown in Russia, his mind is paralysed 
by something of Oriental fatalism, which lets him submit to oppression as inevit- 
able, taking refuge from his troubles in drunkenness or venting his wrongs in 
stealthy crime. Protests against unpopular orders, it is said, sometimes take the 
form of incendiary fires, where wholesome public spirit finds little material to work 
upon; and the improvident peasant is only less slow than the nomad native in 
accepting forest laws to check their Avasteful consumption of timber. Till recently 
Siberia was practically under police-government, a tyranny tempered by dis- 
honesty. A few years ago came into operation a new judicial system, from Avhich 
great things are hoped. But the Siberian has been used to obey authority rather 
than law; and the law must be a very flexible instrument to suit his special 
circumstances, distance from centres of government alone making difficult his 
relations Avith judicature. 

Next to g'ood administration such a country urgently needs means of com- 
munication. In our OAvn time it has been shoAvn that the northern mouths of the 
rivers are open to navigation, but only during a short summer season. The main 
artery of travel has hitherto been the caravan road to Kiakhta, on the Chinese 
frontier, by Avhich even in the depth of Avinter travellers could cross the continent 
by a rough but cheap posting system, a month's journey, under favourable 
circumstances, from Moscow to Peking, while tea takes a year or so on its Avay 
from the market of Hankow to the great fair at Nijni Novgorod. Beyond 
Irkutsk this road gives ofl' tAvo branches, one keeping straight forAvard to the 
Amur, that in summer is navigated by steamer to the Pacific coast; the other 
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up- 
turning;' north towards Kaintchatka, on which after a time horseback is exchangea 
for an uneasy seat on a reindeer, or the journey ends in sledges drawn by dogs. 
On the frequented roads, where milestones iuark how man\' thousand versts one 
is from Petersburg-, and if not telegraph poles, branches ot trees or mounds 
surmounted by crosses line out the way through deep winter snows, there are 
rough post stations at fixed points, in which the traveller may rest, if he can 
for noise, smoke, and stench, till his turn comes to be carried out by sturdy 
half-broken horses driven wildly through thick and thin, often, when the Jehu 
happens to be drunk or the “ fare ” open-handed, in a manner that gives a spice 
of adventure to such a journey. The taranfass of Russian travel has been often 
described, a kind of sledge on springless wooden wheels, at the bottom of which 


Siberian Tarantass 





the occupant finds what ease he can in curling up among the softest part of his 
baggage. 

The military exigencies of Russia inspired its Government to push on t!ie 
making of the Trans-Siberian Railway, that by a line of more than 6000 miles 
should link Petersburg to the Pacific. The goal first proposed was ladivostocky 
near the southern end of the Russian Pacific coast-line, and tht^ route \\-a.s |,>tir 
into construction from this point as well as from lurrope. Put the plan was 
modified in a way that has come to be remodilied l:)y Ja|>anese \'iciori(.*s. 
Having acquired an ice-free harbour on the Gulf of Pediiii, Russia took further 
advantage of China’s difficulties to extort its consent for bringing the railway 
through Manchuria. The Vladivostock route was to become a mere Itrancli, 
the main line, after passing through the south of Siberia, beyond Laivc Paikal, 
being deflected into Chinese territory to find its terminus at Port Artluir. 
Completed at the end of 1901, this enterprise, enabling Russia to bring her 
military strength to bear on the Pacific, seemed also of the highest impor- 
tance for the prosperity of Siberia by thawing the frost-bound conditions of 
its industry. But there are Siberians -who expect no good of a machinery that 
will break up the conditions of a cheap and simple living, to give the liardy 
peasant’s labour to be exploited by the speculations of trade. Sangiiine 
projectors have already been planning further lines over frozen wildernesses, 
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and there is even a scheme in the air for tunnelling under Behring Strait; but it 
seems likely that Russia will have to drop expensive railway-making for a time. 

What manufactures have been introduced into Siberia will naturally be 
carried on in the towns, which supply cloth, linen, soap, glass, paper, and other 
wares for the needs of the people, while richer fabrics and most luxuries must still 
be imported from Europe. Tanning makes a considerable trade where both skins 
and bark are abundant. A kind of nettle supplies a fibre which, like hemp, is 
turned to account for weaving into coarse cloth. One of the most flourishing 
industries, for which also the raw material does not fail, is the distilling of vodka, 
a fiery grain-spirit produced too cheaply for the good of the people, who have a 
lighter drink in k’loas, a sort of beer brewed from rye. Tobacco is grown for the 
pipes and cigarettes of the colonists, and is eagerly sought by the natives also. 
Tea, mostly of a coarse 
quality, is also in general 
use, the samovar, in which 
it is boiled according' to 
Russian custom, being' 
the first hospitality offered 
to a g'uest. This, of 
course, comes from China, 
and the transport of 
Chinese tea and other 
wares along the great 
caravan route to Europe 
has hitherto been counted 
among the gains of the 
country — one that through 
the railway seems likely 
to pass out of the hands 
of horse-breeding far- 
mers. 

The raising of stock is an easy matter on the steppe pastures and birch-wood 
clearings; and in this industry Siberia needs only more attention to the breed of 
almost wild cattle and horses, and to their care in winter, when they are often 
half-starved, in summer falling easy victims to a very prevalent sickness. Sheep 
also are reared in the south; but the wool does not seem to be turned to proper 
account, though whole sheep-skins make a common garment in this rigorous 
climate. Between the steppes and a northern limit of 60'’ there is plenty of 
excellent agricultural land to be taken up under government landlordship, large 
stretches being granted free to new emigrants, who can take their pick of choicer 
farms at the rate of under a pound for a square mile. On the central belt of black 
soil, even with the careless farming of the settlers, wheat yields fifteen-fold or 
more for some years. The product has hitherto been absorbed in the food of the 
country, but only scientific farming and quicker conveyance are wanted to make 
the harvests of Siberia overflow into European markets, as begins to be the case 
with the opening of railway and steamboat traffic. Rye, oats, potatoes, and other 
vegetables are largely grown; and the peasantry would live in rough plenty but 
for bad seasons that now and then mar the few months of summer into which 
agriculture must be compressed. While the timber in many parts is much like 
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that of northern Europe, larg'e fruit does not seem often to nounsh here; but 
currants, raspberries, and strawberries grow wild, and in the tar north there is 
an abundance of acid berries that thrive on sub-Arctic soil, feebly represented 
on English heaths by such children’s prizes as the bilberry and the cranberry. 
A small cedar nut is a plentiful dainty, and on the southern steppes melons and 
cucumbers come to a great size. In some parts bee-keeping proves profitable 
to the farmer, who, if he live near a road, can usually turn his winter leisure 


On till! eilgt: tif the Siberian Forest 


their herds and hardy dogs and reindeer trained to the service of man. Where 
a dirty Ostiak or Samoyede may deck himself out in furs tliat would excite a 
duchess’s envy, hunger and cold have made men cunning hunters of slrv beasts 
and birds, slain by all available means — by snares and decoys, bv arrows, spears, 
and clumsy firearms. The wide-spread fires that often ravage the forests, 
poisoning the pastures far around with clouds of ashes, come as a godsend to 
the hunters, for then hosts of terrified beasts are driven into the open. Tlie 
victims most sought after are naturally those whose spoils fetch a price when their 
flesh has been eaten. On the edge of the wilds merchants establish themselves 
to trade with simple natives or with better-equipped Russian hunters. The skins 
of Siberian sables and other martens are precious, so are those of finely-coloured 
foxes, blue, red, white, and black, and of ermines, which, for all their renown in 
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the trappings of dignity, seem no other than our despised stoat, glorified by the 
Arctic cold. Vast as is the region inhabited by these creatures, the most valuable 
furs grow scarcer, and threaten to become exterminated here like the beaver. The 
same fate is overtaking one of the kinds of deer native in Siberia, since its antlers 
supply a costly ingredient to Chinese medical quackery. Huge elks haunt the 
boggy forests, and wild reindeer the frozen tundra, where aquatic wild fowl 
afford plentiful sport, as do birds of the grouse kind in the forest zone, among 
them the strong-flavoured capercailzie that has been recolonized in Scotland. On 
the mountains roam herds of the wild sheep called argali. The wolf, that ruthless 
poacher, is treated as a common foe by farmer and hunter. Other beasts, from 
the lynx to the squirrel, 
are hunted both for 
their flesh and skin; 
but the Russians share 
with Jews a prejudice 
against the hare as 
food, and the white fur 
with which it adapts 
itself to the winter cli- 
mate is of little value. 

Polecats, weasels, mar- 
mots, and others must 
be added to the list of 
sub-Arctic inhabitants; 
and the tundra breeds 
in countless num- 
bers the lemming, a 
brightly-marked rodent 
between the rat and the mouse in size, which, though preyed on by beast and bird, 
increase so fast that they are driven to migrate in millions, eating up the lean 
pasture as they go, and sometimes, it is said, rushing to multitudinous suicide in 
the sea. On the southern borders tigers occasionally appear; in the Amur region 
they are, indeed, perilously common and large. The great game of the northern 
hunter is the forest bear, that, in such keen struggle for existence, accpiires 
carnivorous tastes when his autumn diet of berries fails him, and shows a ferocity 
which makes hand-to-hand encounter with him the most honourable exploit of 
Ostiak or Samoyede manhood. The ice-bear lives more out of the way of man. 
In past ages Siberia was inhabited by the rhinoceros, and by that large elephant 
known as the mammoth, whose body has been dug up to be food for dogs after 
lying frozen underground thousands of years. The huge tusks of these great 
beasts make an article of commerce, the New Siberian Islands, notably, being- 
rich in such deposits of fossil ivory. 

Fish is the main support of native tribes living on the Arctic shores and 
rivers. The most valuable inhabitants of the northern waters, whales and seals, 
the sea-lion and the sea-otter, have been too much hunted down; but the supply 
of edible fish seems inexhaustible. In the breeding season the rivers of the north- 
eastern coast are so full of salmon that they can be caught by hand from the 
water, its level vi.sibly raised by the finny crowd. Huge sturgeon will often be 
taken weighing from 200 to 300 lbs. The wild dogs that draw the sledges of 
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liyperborean tribes are fed on fish, and sometimes learn, it is said, to fish tor 
themselves in the swarming' waters. Tliere is one native race about the Amur, 
known to the Chinese as the “ Fish-skin people’', because their summer costumes 
are of salmon-skin, sometimes elaborately worked or embroidered, hisli-pie is 
the popular dish of the Russians too. The climate helps to make fish cheap, 
as easily stored and transportable through the winter; already frozen fish are 
carried over the Urals into Russian markets; and this supply will no doubt 
increase with the railway traffic. In summer, fish-preserving' is crippled in out- 
o^;-the-^Yay places bv a want of salt. Caviare, that treat “to the general ’ in 
Russia, is prepared from the roes of sturgeon and sterlet; and the gelatine 
extracted from fish makes another product. 

The third head of Siberia’s resources is its great mineral wealtli, liardly 
yet estimated. Besides stones of price and gems in certain mountain districts, 
all the principal metals have been found in the soil, and several are mined 
and smelted, often by methods which would bear improx'ement. The largest 
yield comes from gold, tlie Siberian gold-fields liaving become renowned 
before the discoveries in Cahicirnia and Australia; and tin’s inliospitable 
clime may still hide plentiful deposits of the precious metals. The a\'erage 
annual value of Siberian gold has been lately gh'en as over R, 3, 000,000. .Some 
of the richest mines are the private property of the czar, so iliat the liouse of 
Romanoff should seem in no danger of falling into poverty. But for the owner 
gold-winning is not always so profitable, and, for tlie workers, l:iy no means 
such a romantic task, nor yet such a gloomy one, as migltt bt* imagined. Dr. 
Lansdell describes the famous gold-mines of Kara as like a big gravel-pit, 20 
to 30 feet deep, in wdiich sullen prisoners were busy, under charge of armed 
sentries, in excavating the auriferous soil and carting it off to be washed and 
sifted, in the final process 240 tons of earth had been refined into less than 
half a pint of gold-dust mingled with iron, -weighing perhaps a pound. At this 
rate it is understood that much of the mining does not pa}’, unless as eniplov- 
ing convicts; and perhaps, in the long run, the coal deposits of Siberia w ill prove 
more valuable than her gold and sih’er. Here, as elsewhere, tiie precious nu'tals 
prove to have ii' demoralizing effect, the gold-mines being liot-beds of dislionesrv 
and distaste for steady labour tliat flourish Uki readilv on Siberian soil. 

Gold and other metals are worked here both bv tlu‘ state anil 1)\’ prixate 
enterprise, and by free as well as convict labour, tliougli, indeed, ilu' free 
miners seem to be little better tlian slaves. I'he condition of the nruch-|:)itied 
exiles condemned to this durance makes a burning qinestion of controx'ersx'. Dr. 
Lansdell, for one, after carefully examining the prisons of Siberia, came to ilie 
conclusion that, however matters may have been in the past, the rigours of such 
a fate seem now much exaggerated in popular imagination, tlie worst evil for 
the convicts often being that they have not enough to do. Mr. Ken nan, on tlie 
other hand, formed a much more unfavourable opinion of the Russian Gox'ern- 
ment’s tender mercies, which he expressed so strongly as to be forbidden the 
Czar’s domains where he had made such unwelcome observations. The narratives 
of political prisoners, who form an incongruous element among the vulgar 
criminals transported here, are, of course, coloured by natural bitterness; and their 
fate attracts natural sympathy in the belief that their offence often was being more 
enlightened and more outspoken than the mass of their countrymen. It must be 
remembered that the ordinary convict, especially of the class condemned to hard 
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labour, is apt to be a desperate and brutalized character, often guilty of murder, 
which only in special cases is punished with dearth by Russian hiw; for these, 
prison discipline need not be too indulgent. Others, indeed, are such as in our 
country would be thought more lit for a lunatic asylum. Incurable drunkards 
and the like disturbing members of society have been sometimes got rid of by 
being sent to Siberia. The exiled Poles, and Russian liberals and patriots, seem 
usually to have been put to lighter labour, if not from the first left to themselves, 
and sooner or later might hope to be practically free on condition of remaining in 
Siberia. Many of these exiles found themselves able to carry on professions or 
business with a success that ameliorated their lot; and to them in no small degree 
has been due the civilization of Siberia. As to the present generation of political 
offenders, suffering through the repression and resentment whose opposing' forces 
threaten to upheave Russian society, we will not speak. It is only a century ago 
that Britain banished men to the Antipodes for the crime of advocating what now 
seem natural rights; and in those days our Botany Bay too had its horrors. 
This much may be said, that the Russian Government is clearly alive to the 
criticism of European opinion, and that some at least of its ag'ents are concerned 
with the claims of humanity ; yet man}' of the luckless victims of its suspicion 
may still have sore cause to sigh out that Russian proverb: ‘‘ Heaven, is so high 
and the Czar so far!” The present czar, indeed, is credited with a desire to 
abolish the system of political exile. 


THE SIBERIAN PROVINCES 

For administrative purposes Siberia is divided into three governor-general- 
ships: Western Siberia; Irkutsk or Central Siberia, which includes most of what 
used to be known as Eastern Siberia; and the Pacific provinces of the Amur 
Government. These regions are sub-divided into provinces, which ma}'- be 
mentioned under the above heads. Divisions and centres of government have 
been a good deal shifted of late; and the advent of the railway may act in still 
further disturbing the relations and proportions given as follows on the most 
recent authorities available. 

TI-IE AMUR GOVERNMENT 

This division takes its title from the river on which Russia definitely 
established her rule only some half a century ago, at the same time acquiring the 
coast down to Korea. The Primorsk is the name given to her older maritime 
provinces, which, bordered inland by the broad Stanovoi range, for the mosc 
part a highland plateau rather than a mountain chain, now stretch from the 
Korean frontier to Behring Strait. At the mouth of the Amur is the port 
Nikolaievsk, originally intended as chief station of the Russian fleet in the North 
Pacific; but its place has since been taken by Vladivostock, prettily situated upon 
Victoria Bay, rechristened Peter the Great Bay, loo miles to the south. The 
fact of both these harbours being ice-bound in winter tempted the Russian 
Government to take the first opportunity of gaining an open port on Chinese 
ground, as was done at Talienwan Bay; but sic vos non vobisl came to be written 
upon Russia’s constructions here. The Manchurian line, whose end is now in 
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Japanese hands, has a branch from Harbin to Vlaclivostock, connected also by 
rail with Khabarovka, the provincial capital, on the Amur, whence the trans- 
Siberian route is joined by river-boats. 

Below the mouth of the Amur the so-called Gult of Tartary should rather be 
called a strait separating the mainland from the Island of Saghalien, which, about 
as large as Ireland, is rich in coal, worked by convicts, wdio are now brought 
round on shipboard through the Suez Canal. Of late years the Russian Govern- 
ment has seemed inclined to concentrate its convict settlements here, making' 
Saghalien the Botany Bay of Siberia. This mountainous island has a damp, raw 
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climate to make it a dreaded place of exile; and is tliickly wooded bv a mingling 
of the Japanese and the Manchurian flora. Japan, that gave up its claim to p;irt 
ownership in excliange for the barren Kurile Islaiuls, has now regained the 
southern half as a cs^nquest in the late war. 

On the mainland, hirther nortli, the official station Okhotsk, thougii little more 
than a village of liuts, gives its name to a wide inlet of llie ocean, locked in 
by the Kurile Islands. At the mouth of tlie Okota Riv^er <a narrow strip of coast, 
outside of the eastern vSiberian mountain range, curves round the Sea of Okhotsk 
and its northern gulfs; then the Primorsk broadens out in the basin of tlie 
Anadyr, beyond whose gulf comes the utmost northern corner of Asia with tlie 
large islands of Wrangell and St. Lawrence on either side of it, as if to guard tlie 
perilous channel that cuts off America. Almost to the point of this Chukchis 
promontory, as it is named from a native race the Russians found it harder to 
conquer than to exterminate, runs on the highland that makes the parting between 
the feeders of the ^Arctic Ocean and of the Behring Sea. 

Southward projects the long peninsula of Kamtchatka, whose name passes 
almost as a synonym for frozen darkness, but its climate seems to be less severe 
than on the mainland. It is traversed by a range of great volcanoes, one of tliem 
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believed to be 16,000 feet high, which stretches from Alaska, through Kamt- 
chatka, the Kurile Islands, Japan, and the Philippines to Malaysia. Kamtchatka 
has been Russian for two centuries. Its chief product is furs ; and fish supplies 
the staple food of the natives, who are vanishing before Russian traders and 
emigrants. The part of this earthquake-shaken country most fit for settlement 
is the valley of the Kamtchatka River flowing across the centre of the peninsula, 
where summer brings out an astonishing luxuriance of grass and flowers. Near 
the south end is the capital Petropaulovsk, an excellent harbour, defended against 
the Allies in the Crimean war, and dignified by monuments to the navig'ators 



Vladivostock Harbour, (From a photograph by Mrs. Bishop) 


Behring and La Perouse; but its thousand or so of inhabitants represent the 
poverty of a land that, over some 85,000 square miles, contains not 12,000 people, 
a dozen or a score houses making a place of local note. The population of the 
wTole coast-line is put at about 100,000, with some 20,000 more on the Island 
of Saghalien. 

The Amur, “ River of the Black Dragon”, formed by the confluence of the 
Shilka and the Argun, has a length of from 2000 to 3000 miles, entitling it to 
rank among the great rivers of Asia. After an erratic course, generally east- 
wards, it turns among the mountains of Manchuria to flow northwards through 
the Russian Primorsk, where its broad channel opens into the Gulf of Tartary 
by a marshy delta. Near the bend it is joined by the Sungari, flowing from the 
south through Manchuria, so that, as far as general direction goes, this might 
be taken for the main stream. From the same direction comes in the Ussuri, 
that separates Manchuria from the Primorsk. Higher up, the Amur’s left bank 
makes the border of the Amur Province, whose capital is Blagovestchensk, a 
quite modern towm on American pattern. Near it the river is joined by the Zeya, 
thac has collected other streams from the northern mountains, cutting off this 
region from the Arctic watershed. 






occasionally a little meadow nestled in a ravine. At times one* seemed corn- 
pleteh' enclosed in a lake, from which tliere was no escape visildt* sa\H* bx" 
climbing’ the hills, and it was impossible to discover any trace of an opening half 
a mile ahead.” When leafless and buried under snow, as seen b}' Mr. Lionel 
Gowing in his adventurous winter drive across Siberia, or when swept by 
tempestuous purgas, this district presents a less charming- aspect; !)ut on the 
whole the moist winds of the Pacific give it a milder climate and richer production 
than belong to most parts of Northern Asia; then access by sea and b}^ the 
river appears to promise it rapid prosperity, as yet only in the bud. 

The Amur is navigable to the western edge of the province, beyond which, 
steamers pass some way up the Shilka, the left-hand tributary that here joins the 
Arun. The Shilka is the chief stream of the Transbaikal Province, so called from 
Lake Baikal making its western boundary. This long highland lake, known to 
the Mongolians as the “Holy Sea”, is the largest reservoir of fresh watei in 

Yxoxn AJanchuria. By Alex. Hosie. (By permission of Messrs. Methuen & Co. ) 
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Asia, its area of 14,000 square miles having to be multiplied by its depth, which 
in some parts is as much as 4500 feet, far below the level of the sea. It seems to 
consist of two original basins now merged over a rocky ridge. The beautifully 
transparent depths are walled in by grand precipices at the foot of snowy 
mountains, below which hot springs abound as a hint of volcanic energy still 
sometimes displayed in earthquakes. The road to China crossed the frozen lake 
in winter, and it was originally schemed to carry the trains over on a huge ferry 
by the help of ice-breaking machinery supplied from Newcastle; but to make 
surer against delay through storms and fogs freciuent here, the line is now being 
taken round the southern end. The country to the east is a mixture of mountain 
and plain, reminding Dr. Lansdell sometimes of the Wiltshire Downs and some- 
times of the English lakes. Through it runs the great Arctic watershed, here 
bending round to the north under the name of the Yablonoi or , Apple-tree 
Mountains, a name suggested by their rounded summits, that at a height of a 
few thousand feet give easy passage. 

Sheltered by mountains from the moist ocean winds, the Transbaikal has a 
dry climate; and even on the hills there may be little snow in winter. Thanks 
partly to its being on the highway to China, it is at present rather less thinly 
populated than the Amur Province, having' some half-million of people dispersed 
about its mountainous surface, in extent nearly equal to the German empire. The 
capital is Chita, on the Ingoda, one of several streams that unite in the Shilka. 
Lower down comes Nertchinsk, chief town of a mineral district, in which are the 
noted gold-mines of Kara, where 2000 convicts were once kept at work; there are 
also silver-mines, now, we understand, discontinued as unprofitable. Selenginsk, 
towards the western end, has an interest for us as formerly seat of an Eng'lish 
mission that has left its graves as its only monuments. Perhaps the best-known 
town in the province is Kiakhta, on the Chinese frontier, a lively international 
market and custom-house of the tea trade, where hitherto the bales of brick-tea 
were sewn up for their sledge journey, after being jolted across Mongolia on 
camel back; but the railway will probably put an end to this industry. Three 
towns, indeed, are grouped by the little brook that separates the two empires, 
Kiakhta, with its sumptuously adorned cathedral, the abode of the Russian 
merchants; Troitzkosavsk, about a mile off, the two together containing about 
10,000 people; then, beyond a narrow neutral zone, Maimachin, the Chinese 
frontier station, where no women are allowed to live. Within the Russian 
border, hereabouts, Chinamen are found thriving among the Buryat natives, 
who have a local Mecca in the Buddhist shrines about the “Lake of Geese”. 

CENTRAL SIBERIA 

Lake Baikal, filled by the Mongolian rivers Seleng'a and Orklion, united in 
one stream, near its south-western end discharges itself through the gorges 
and rapids of the Angara into the Yenisei, whose basin makes one of the 
provinces of what used to be called Eastern Siberia, but is now rather Central 
Siberia, officially known as the Government of Irkutsk. The name comes 
through the small Irkut River joining the Angara at Irkutsk, a place of 50,000 
people that already boasts to be the “Paris of Siberia”. This “White City”, 
as it also styles itself, stands on an elevated tongue between the two rivers, well 
displaying the domes of a fine cathedral and other public buildings it can boast, 
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though more than once it has been ruined by such a conflag’ration as makes 
quick havoc among the wooden dwellings of Siberia. By a bridge o(: boats and 
a ferry across tlie Angara it communicates with a transpontine suburb ol villas 
which has somehow come by the exotic name Glasgova ; and here is the station 
of the railway some way out of the city. The province that takes its name irom 
Irkutsk is rather larger than Transbaikal, but not c|uite so well populated. It has 
other towns, such as Nijni-Udinsk and Taiano\\skoye, which from their position 
on the railway may soon grow into importance. 

In the same government, stretching north ot Irkutsk to the Arctic Ocean, 
and east almost to the Pacific shore, is the huge province of A akutsk, almost as 



large as half of Europe, with a population not equal to that of manv Engiisli 
towns. Its name comes from the AEdviits, whom Professor Keane st\'les tlie “ most 
energetic and versatile” of all tlie Siberian natives, intelligent as well as liardy, 
and who alone seem to be increasing instead of dwindling awavu To their hunting 
and fishing industries a region rich in minerals is mainly given up, wliile some 
of them are wealthy in cattle and horses. Captain Cochrane, that most enter- 
prising of Siberian travellers, tells us how they would wade waist-high in tlie 
ice-\vater, towing his boat; and other travellers have been amazed to find women 
gossiping, bare-armed, and children running about stark-naked in the open air 
below freezing-point; indoors they prefer to sit unclothed, basking in the stuffy 
warmth of an oil-lamp. These “men of iron” had need to make light of cold, 
for their country seems to have the severest wfinter climate in the inhabited 
world, where frost and snow may be looked for in the summer months, even after 
a scorching day. The coldest town, if town it can be called, is stated to be 
Verkhoiansk, just within the Arctic Circle, wdiere the New Year may bring down 
the glass to about 50“ C. below freezing-point. This is on the River 'Yana, 
flowing north from the Verkhoiansk Mountains, in the centre of the province, 
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a wildly picturesque range that farther east sends 
down two other great streams, the Indigirka and 
the Kolima, on which latter river, far into the 
north-eastern wilds, is the gloomiest circle of the 
inferno reserved by the Czars for political exilesA 
To the south of that central range the little city 
Yakutsk was founded, 1632, on the Lena, chief 
river of this region, which, rising in the moun- 
tains west of Lake Baikal, from the other side of 
which comes its tributaiy the Vitim, has a north- 
ward course as long as the Amur’s. At the city of 
Yakutsk, in the heart of the province, the river is 
already over 2 miles wide, and twice as broad in 
its summer floods, swollen by tributaries as large 
as the Rhine, of which little more is known than 
the names; yet to these wilds a railway is pro- 
jected from Irkutsk. After draining a million of 
square miles, the Lena falls into the Arctic Sea by 
a delta sometimes blocked by ice even throughout 
the summer. Off the deep gulfs of this inhospi- 
table coast the New Siberia group of consider- 
able islands are visited by ructn only in the short 
summer. 

To the west of Yakutsk another enormous 
province, Yeniseisk, is formed by the basin of the 
Yenisei, about as large as that of the Lena, and 
rather less thinly populated. The chief city is not 
that called Yeniseisk, but Krasnoiarsk, to the south, one of the most agreeable 
places in Siberia, with a reputation for refinement not common in this part of 
the world. The Yenisei is almost as long as the Obi (3250 miles), having, if 
its affluents through Lake Baikal be taken in, an estimated course of nearly 
3000 miles. Its broad flood falls into the sea by a long gulf, open to navigation 
only for a few weeks in summer, but having one shelter against furious northern 
gales in Dickson Haven, to which cargoes of grain can be floated down on rafts 
and boats, there broken up for timber. It was Professor Nordenskjold who 
showed the way to this harbour, anticipating in the adventure our English Captain 
Wiggins, who had already taken the first steamer up the neighbouring Gulf of 
Obi. Following the lead of these pioneers, a certain amount of precarious ocean 
traffic is now carried on with the great rivers of Siberia, which, in the case of 
the Obi and the Yenisei, are connected by a canal, or rather by an adaptation of 
canalized streams, running through the silent primeval forest, where, once in 
hours’ steaming, ma v be seen a .Siberian hamlet or a tent of wandering Tunguses. 



Yakut Woman 


1 “ The temperature of Verkoiansk is seldom less tlian 6o° and is often more than 78“ below zero from November 
till jUarch. Hot water spilt on the ground, any time during the winter, freezes solid in 30 seconds, and metal sears 
the flesh like a live coal. Strange to say, this region is wonderfully healthy. Pulmonary complaints in Yakutsk and 
Verkoiansk are almost unknown, and a cold in the head vanishes before you are aware of it. The native huts are 
heated up to over So® F. , but you can with impunity emerge into 40° below zero witltout putting furs on. And the 
cloudless blue sky and bright sunshine that accompany these low temperatures almost atone for their drawbacks." — 
IMr. Harry de Windt, Letter to the '‘Dally Express". 
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of timber, else a tree is so rare a sight as to form a landmark; and the marshy 
hollows are filled rather v/ith forests of reeds and rushes. On the richer soil all 
other vegetation is choked oil’ by tall bearded grass, bur poorer spots are spangled 
by the breath of summer with a profusion of rainbcnv-coloured tulips, lilies, and 
other blooms, all the brighter at first in contrast with the sere shades oi last }aa;ir’s^ 


stubble. ^ 


The greater part of this region lies low, but it is ill-sheltered trom northern 
winds, so that the climate, while less severe than in Siberia, is one 
of extremes, great sun- heat being followed by sharp frosts which hold the 
ground for a longer or shorter time in Avinter. With the rain-bearing Avinds. 

of the Avarmer seas 



A Kirghiz lUicrtHipmeat 


barred by high ranges, 
the steppes ha\'e the 
C e n t ra 1 r\ s i a n d r _y - 
ness; and the inland 
seas, poorly fed b}- 
tlieir mountain snows,, 
are undergoing a 
CO 1 1 s ta n t d e s i t.'a, t i ( ,) n . 
In tlie soutli of the 
R u ss i a n d o m a, in 1 1 1 e re 
are large j:);itches of 
desert such as Ave 
saAV covering a great 
part of the Cliinese 
dependencies; but for 
the present let us con- 
line our view to the 
grassy plains inhab- 
ited by the Kirghiz 
hordes. 

The stepjAes are 
i.)ften vagiieh- s|;)(Aken 
of as 'rai'iai'v’; and 
the name 'ra,!l:ar (|,)ro- 
perlv Tata,i') is used 
in the same loose 
AAKiy, haA'iiAg been 


stamped on European memory through the terror inspired by Gengiiiz Kltan’s 


-*The naturalist Brehin, wiio saw lieauty even in tlie di.smal tundra, gives us a jtieasant [licmri' cif what .sr.ii'inu may dn 
for this region. “After a few weeks the steppeland lies like a ga}- cariret in whidi all tints sliow distiiKily, tVcmi dark- 
green to bright yellow-green, the predominant gray-green of lire wonnvr'oocLs heing' ladieved by lire di,'e|)er and iitagiilcr 
tones of more proniinent herbs and dwarf shrubs. The dw.arf-alnioud, which, alom: or in as.soeialirin with the pcvi-tree 
and the honeysuckle, covers broad stretches of low ground, is now, along with its above-mentioned associates, in .ill its 
glory. Its twigs are liberally covered all over with blossom ; the whole effect is a sliimmer of [.leach-red, in li\ ely conti'asl 
to the green of the grass and herbage, to the bloom of the pea-trees, and even to the cielicate rose-retl oi- reddi.sh-wlute of 
the woodbine. In suitable place.s the woodbine forms quite a thicket, and wlsen in full bloom seems to make of ail sur- 
rotmding colour but a groundwork on which to display its own brillianc}-, A'arious, a.nd to me unknown, slrrubs and 
herbs give high ,and low tone.s to the picture, and the leaves of others, which witlier as rapidly as they unfold, ksecome 
.spots of yellow-green and gold. Seen from a distance all the colours do iudeetl iriergi.; into an nlinost miiforrii , gray- 
green phut near at liand eacli colour tells, and one .sees the countle.ss individual flowei-s whicli have now opened, sees 
them singly everywhere, but also massed together in more favourable spots, where tlicy make the shade of lire hu.shes 
glorious.” 
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fierce followers. Ethnologists have no easy task in unravelling the confusion of 
Asian racial blendings. The so-called Tartars of the East are purer Mongols, 
showing the rounder, broader, less -bearded faces which we associate with 
a Chinaman. As one passes westward into Turkestan these features become 
modified among the Turki tribes, in which there seems to have been some 
mingling of Caucasian with Mongol blood. Not less marked is the change 
of religion, Mohammedanism now taking the place Buddhism held among the 
Tartars of the East. The largest of the Moslem races is the Kirghiz, who, to the 
number of some three millions, inhabit the steppes, divided into three hordes, and 
sub-divided into many tribes, with their khans or chiefs all pa}u'ng allegiance and 
tribute to Russia, under whose military rule, dominating* their own patriarchal 
institutions, they are now peaceable enough, though the name Kirghiz is said to 
mean robber, and a turn for horse-stealing still testifies to a strain of that old 
character. The larger part call themselves Kazaks, which appears to be the same 
name as Cossack; another division, dwelling rather in the hig'hlands, are known 
as the Kara {black) Kirghiz. Like their half-brothers of Mong'olia, the Kirg'hiz are 
little concerned to till the soil, for the most part ill-fit for tillage. Almost cradled 
on horseback, they move about the steppes, now on the wide plains, now up the 
moister mountain slopes, seeking the best pasture for the flocks in which consists 
their wealth. Horses are their most prized possession and standard of value, 
a rich man owning thousands of them, fed in separate herds, while he is poor 
indeed who does not have at least half a dozen. They keep great flocks of sheep 
and goats, the former of that fat-tailed kind wdiich sometimes require a little cart 
to support such a burdensome appendage, the latter long-haired, commonly white 
with black markings. Both are herded together under the charge of lads, who 
often ride oxen and can stir these heavy steeds to a surprising pace; but cattle do 
not figure so much among the stock of the Kirghiz, Some have flocks of camels, 
and all keep dogs to help in the herding, which here beg'in to improve from the 
savage curs of the Far East into that intellig'ent and faithful companion of man 
known in Europe. From the wool of sheep they make the felt that walls their 
tent dwellings; the long hair of the camel and the goat are woven into cloth 
and trappings, and horse-hair into cords and reins. Sheep-skins as \vell as 
wool come in for dress in the cold winter; the hides furnish whips, thongs, 
leather bottles, and the big boots worn by the Kirghiz under their long robes 
and thick head-dresses. Their food is chiefly milk and meat, the milk of all their 
animals being used; that of sheep and goats turned into curds, cheese, and butter, 
and that of mares and camels fermented into the koumiss or milk-wine which 
has been introduced to Europe as a strengthening beverage. Something* like it 
is, or used to be, drunk in the Orkney Islands under the name of ‘‘ bland”. 

By selling the surplus of his herds and their produce the owner provides 
himself with means to pay taxes to the Russian authorities, to buy firearms, iron 
for fashioning* into blades, silver for their adornment, and to deck out his smoky 
yurt with a show* of costly rugs, beautififlly embroidered silks, and quilted 
bedding. Sometimes, besides these movable tents, he has a fixed home, built 
commonly of plaited willowcs or reeds, where he passes the wdnter wdth a stock of 
hay to help his flocks through the lean months that may starve both man and 
beast in severe seasons. So long as things go well with him he lives in rude 
plenty, loving horse-races, wrestlings, the plaintive minstrelsy which is his 
unwudtten literature, and jovial wmdding* feasts when a young man’s family has 
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beaten down the price of a maid to the number of horses she seems worth, I he 
marriag-e ceremonies are elaborate, showing* traces of iieatiien customs now over- 
laid by Moslem rites, thougii mosques and mollahs will not be met with every 
day on the steppes. At funerals, to which neighbours may be summoned trom 
50 miles around, the master’s favourite horse has its tail cut, and a year later, 
when the period of mourning is ended, comes to be slaughtered at his grave, 
which in the case of a great man may be covered by such a dome of wood or brick 
as in some parts forms a frequent landmark on the loneliness of these plains. 

The steppes have wild animals as well as tame ones. They abound in 
beautiful birds as well as in vipers and other venomous reptiles, and in burrowing 



creatures like the pretty and shy jerboa that steals out only by nigiit, jumping 
along in jerks so as to suggest a tiny kangaroo, witli cautious (uu.* for the 
eagles and hawks that have a sharp eye for him. The great goldt-n eagle us 
trained by the Kirghiz, as by other hunters of Asia, to serve as a ialcori, flow u at 
foxes, even at wolves that haunt tlie reed thickets, where the Ixtar kee|:)s compan\* 
with wild fowl. On the steppes and their hills may be sighted fleet antelopes, 
herds of the koulan^ and the great huge-horned argali wild sheep. Iderce l)ea.sts 
of prey are rare, but the steppe has two frequent plagues in its clouds of mos- 
quitoes and ravaging swarms of locusts. 

The region of the Kara Kirghiz, though included in the Steppe government, 
should rather go with Turkestan, unless in respect of its being an older Russian 
conquest. At the corner where meet China, Siberia, and the Steppe region tliere 
is a line country of lakes and mountains, drained into Lake Balkasli, the 
“Denghiz” or sea, as it is also called, whose slightly brackish waters stretch for 
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over 300 miles between the provinces of Semipalatinsk and Semiretchinsk. So 
far from being overfloocled by the rivers that pour into it, this appears graduall}’- 
to be choked up with their detritus, as it is known to have been once far more 
extensive. The chief of these feeders is the Hi, flowing from mountains to the 
south-east, where, says M. Reclus, Central Asia has no such magnificent scenes 
as those at the foot of the glaciers crowned by Khan-Tengri, “King of the 
lieavens The upper part of the Hi valley, as we saw, is Chinese territory, 

having been restored by Russia after a temporary occupation during Yakoub 
Khan’s rebellion. The lower part and all the “ Land of Seven Rivers” form one 
of the richest of Russia’s Asian possessions, as yet having some million inhabi- 
tants, a medley of Ivhirghiz and Kalmucks, with Chinese traders and Russian 
settlers, who make Semiretchinsk the most populated of the Steppe provinces, 
to which, indeed, it only half belongs in natural characteristics. Vernoye is the 
capital, a town lying in an agricultural district between the Hi and Lake Issik-kul 
towards the southern border, on wdiich lake the town of Karakol has been 
v^orthily renamed after the Russian explorer Prejevalsky. At the north-east 
corner, under the Ala-tau Mountains fringing Zungaria, lie the beautiful Lake 
Ala-kul and otlier outlying fragments of Lake Balkash, in which direction Kopal 
makes a place of some note among the Kirghiz camps. But it is on the fertile 
lands of the Hi we may expect to hear of new towns springing up, perhaps to 
become as famous in Asian history as once were Kuldja and others that are now 
half-forgotten ruins. The mountains appear to be rich in various minerals. 

Semipalatinsk, to the north of Lake Balkash, has a capital of the same name 
built on the Irtish, near the border of the Tomsk Province. Thence, dotted here 
and there by small settlements that as yet are little more than Russian forts, 
the other Steppe provinces stretch away westward to the Caspian Sea, before 
touching \vhich they are broken by a line of hills that continue the Ural 
Mountains to the Aral Sea. 

A railway line, passing over the Steppe provinces, is to be made between 
Tashkend, capital of Russian Turkestan, and Orenburg on the European border, 
whence there will be a connection with the Trans-Siberian line, the wdiole forming 
a net-work of conductors for the military power of Russia, while the burden of 
these costly enterprises should have the effect of binding her over to keep the 
peace at least till her new acquisitions have become more profitable than they are 
at present. 
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The vast Steppes, whose vigorous and numerous communities seem to be 
held in solution, as it were, by the Russian empire, form a transition between 
Siberia and the more varied aspects of Turkestan, to which applies much of what 
has been said above as to race and climate. The whole of what is known as 
Russian Central Asia, including the Steppe provinces, measures about 1500 
miles from east to west and 1000 miles from north to south, with a population 
of five or six millions, increased by two or three millions if we take in the 
enclosed dependencies of Khiva and Bokhara. The chief Turki stock in the south 
are the Usbegs, the most civilized people of central Asia, who alone possess 
something like a literature, and among whom still exist monuments of an historic 
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past. These have blended with Iranian blood, forming the mixed race called 
Tajik’s; and the name Sarts is much used for the settled inhabitants of towns. 
Tlie most warlike race are tlie Turkomans on the Persian border, descendants or 
heirs of the ancient Parthians, with whom tlie Russians liax’e liad hard fighting 
as the Romans had with their ancestors. The conquest of tins domain is in the 
memory of tiie last generation. It cost Russia dearly in money and lives, but 
it seems to be complete so far as concerns the wild warriors, whio can respect 
foenien worthy of their steel, while the enveloped khanates are at present allowed 
to remain under their native sovereigns, overshadowed by such a protectorate as 
we exercise over once-powerful kingdoms beyond the linnalayas. The Russians 
show little desire to supplant nativm institutions by their own customs or religion; 
and the conquered subjects are left to choose local magistrates, wdio manage 
in minor matters much as they please, under the absolute control of nu'hiary 
go\’ernors. 

The soutliern part of Russian Central Asia is divided into the two provinces 
of Turk’estan and Transcaspia, separated by the klianates Ivliix’a and. l>ok;liara. 
The general characteristic of this region is that its waters tlrain into bra,ckisli 
inland seas (.u* are s\valIo\ved up by tlie soil which they exliaust themseh’es in 
fertilizing. The climate is still one of extremes, the snows of winter coming as 
a welcome relief to travellers on waterless plains baked by a fiercer sun tlian thaws 
tlie Siberian ice. 'Fhe monotony of the Steppes here becomes a, moi'c iiruken 
configuration of mountain and plain, but most of the plain is di,‘sert sand a!wa)'s 
threatening to encroach ujjon the fertile oases, which incessant labour keeps green 
by economizing and directing the tlow of the streams that to a great extent are 
thus spent before losing themselves in the tliankless wilderness. Tlie tu'o chief 
rivers, famous of old as the Oxus and the Jaxartes, are the modern Amu-daria and 
Sir-daria, which, rising in the Central Asian mountain group, find their way 
north-westward to the Sea of Aral, now entering it at the south and north ends 
respectively. These rivers, and others of the region, ha\’e repeatedly changed 
their course, so that an ancient bridge may be seen high and dry on the desert, 
and dusty desolation has overtaken the ruins of fortresses, shrines, and cara- 
vanseries in what once were flourishing oases. 

The salt Sea of Aral, in spite of such aflluents, goes on shrinlving vThin its 
old bounds. It is at present about as large as Belgium and I loiland jiut together, 
but on the east side has become little better than a flooded marsh, alwav’s tmiding 
to dry up into sand, while small islands emerge from its sliallow bed. 'I'liis 
dwindling has not been continuous, for at one time the Oxus disdiarged itself 
into the Caspian Sea. This, still the largest of salt-water lakes, at a lowei- lex'el 
than the Aral, receives the Volga, the greatest river of Europe, and otliers, w hicli 
are slowly filling in with their silt what was once the end of a W^est-Asian 
Mediterranean, like that we liave seen traced in the desert depi’essions of t!ie Ifast. 
The two seas are separated by a barren waste, over which, by canalizing an old 
river-bed that runs part of the way, the Russians have proposed to open a com- 
munication between the two. 

Without too much concerning ourselves with administrative nomenclature 
and boundaries that seem not to be firmly fixed, let us visit these new acquisitions 
of Russia, as far as possible, along the line of the Trans-Caspian railway, by 
which she has lost no time in consolidating and preparing to extend her authority. 
Till recently this made an adventurous journey, undertaken by Europeans at tlie 
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peril of their lives. But some few years ago Mr. Perowne, the well-known tourist- 
agent, led a large English party to Samarkand, everywhere received with a hearty 
welcome on the part of the Russian authorities, who have not always proved so 
hospitable to travellers spying about the remote borders where Russia is credited 
with studying approaches to a neighbouring empire. Foreigners have everywhere 
to get permission to enter these Asian territories of the Czar, to which it is hoped 
that railroads will restore something of their old commercial prosperity, whose 
springs began to dry up centuries ago, through the diversion of trade by ocean 
routes between Europe and Asia. 


TRANSCASPIA 

II 

The starting-point of the Trans-Caspian line, more than once changed,- is 
now at Krasnovodsk, on the eastern shores of the Caspian, reached by twenty i 

hours’ crossing from Baku, whose famous oil-wells supply a cheap fuel for the 
locomotives, that at some points have to be provided with water by storag'e 




Station at Krasnovodsk, starting-point of the Trans-Caspian Railway. (From a photograph) 

in large tanks. The carriages, Mr. Perowne assures us, efi coniiouseur, are 
comfortable in their up-to-date arrangements for sleeping, eating, &c., and more 
roomy than on most European lines, all the Russian railways having a broad 
5-feet gauge. Skirting the Balkan Bay of the Caspian, with mountains on either 
side, the traveller soon catches sight of the desert, not at first the hopeless, sandy 
waste, but a brown alluvial soil that to make it fertile needs only the element here 
so valuable that the railway carries tuns of water distilled from the Caspian Sea, 
to supply its employes at their lonely posts. Every prospect shows how man, 
beast, and plants depend on this one need, so significantly illustrated by the 
Persian word for water being the root of that which means culture or civilization. 

The line runs along the foot of the Khorassan range, the “Edge of the 
World” as the Persians call this borderland of their country. On the other side 
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opens out the great Kara-kum, “Black Desert”, the bed of a dried-up sea, 
stretching dismally away to the Oxus oases, with an area great as that ot the 
British Isles. Its wmrst parts are described by Lord Curzon as a perlectly ieA’'el 
expanse, plastered over with sun-cracked and i3listered marl, or with a thin layer 
of crystalline salt so hard that a camel hardly leav'es the print of its heav\' toot, 
and the mountain torrents, unable to pierce this crust, dribble awmy in pools on 
the surface, sometimes broken also by billowed and rippled sand-dunes, beneath 
which lie lost the bones of unhappy travellers. “Ever and anon a solitary sand- 
column, raised by a passing putf of air, starts up, and, giddily revolving on its 
fragile axis, whirls awvay over the plain.” Here and there may be seen circular 
or oval tumuli, probably monuments of the dead, or the black encampments of the 
Turcomans, w-ho up to our time lived mainly by plundering and enslaving their 
neighbours with such cruelty that the strongest Russophobe must admit almost 
any change of masters to be for the better. Commerce was carried on at much 
disadvantage here, when any caravan that attempted to slink by the edge of the 
desert might indeed reach Khi\-a or Bokhara, Iiut only to be sold, men and goods, 
for the benefit of ruthless capturers. On the Caspian, too, the 'rurcomans pla\'ed 
the pirate as the robber on land, and pushed their rapid raids lar into Persia. All 
now bound to keep the peace, while their martial tastes may still find scope in the 
military service of their coiiciiu'ror, some of them remain |)ure nomads, witli tlie 
desert for their roomy lunne; others are settled in (ri/h\ villages of round-roofed 
felt tents, in the oases, which have been made fertile by sku'e-labour of kidnajiixal 
Persians and Afghans. The Turcoman had his good points, lika* other l:)old 
Ishmaelites: if he robbed, he did not cheat; he was hospitable as well as truthful; 
he cherished the trusty courser, on wdicise swfiftness he must depend for life and 
living at the expense of his victims; and he has shown tlie common-sense merit 
of knowing wdien he was hopelessly beaten; but, under the yoke of cix ilization, his 
simple virtues are said to be corrupting through drink and opium as much as by 
the loss of proud independence. As a gentler trait of character, tliese people are 
passionate chess-players, wdro on the railway may be seen provided w itli chet|uered 
liandlcerchiefs and wooden pieces to take any oj^portunity for tht'ir ku'ourite game. 

Outside the oases what nourishes Ijest is the deep-rooted shrub ca.Iled saxaul, 
wdiose gnarled, brittle, but hard wajod, ec’onomized as cliarcoal, makes tlie fuel of 
the desert. With hedges of this, and of wild oats, the railwav lias to lie bordm-ed 
to keep it from being snowed u}i by sand, yet ofitm the trains are lilocked for 
hoiirs, or delayed by the breaking down of bridges in summer floods. At tlie 
best the pace is under 20 miles an hour on this line. Under tlu^ mountains it 
strings together stretches of more or less reclaimed, land, on which the I'ekke- 
Turcomans, once the most formidable tribe of this people, begin to talre to more 
industrious courses. In their high sheep-skin busbies and long, dres.sing-gown 
robes, these doughty warriors cut a formidable figure, yet it is hard to realize liow 
their country, only a quarter of a century ago, was scene of that desperate 
struggle, ended by General Skobeloff’s slaughter of thousands in Geok Tepe, a 
gigantic earthen stronghold, tw'o or three miles in circuit, by the ruins of wliich 
the railway runs; and a large cotton-mill makes another sign of changed times. 

beyond this comes Askabad, the Russian capital of the pro\’inc(?, a new 
town with already 10,000 people, but it has a bad name for being dull and 
unhealthy. The life-giving rvaters, where not turned to profit, are, over tins 
region, apt to spread into fever-breeding marshes and stagnant pools; and the 
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Strolling: Musicians, Merv 


name from Merv. Hence the Russians have pushed out a branch southwards 
towards Herat. 

Merv, the classical Margiana, most famous name in this province, “ Queen 
of the World” as its people fondly called it, owes its fertility to the River 
Murghab, that, pouring dowm from the Afghan mountains, exhausts itself in 
watering these oases, and runs out in the sands beyond, whereas once it struggled 
on to the Oxus. Flere was repeatedly built and ruined a g-reat city, first dimly 
dating from the days of Zoroaster, next from those of Alexander the Great, whio 
left so many traces of his presence in this part of Asia; then by Arabs in the 
flush of their fanatical career, and again in the sixteenth century by Persian 
reconquerors. This was destroyed more than a century ago by its neighbours 
of Bokhara, and now, where the very soil has gone to dusty ruin, exists only 
as leagues of crumbling walls and shapeless mounds, conspicuous among them 
tombs of the first Moslem concjuerors. Tired of so many vicissitudes, after vainly 
looking round for succour, in 1884 Merv quietly submitted to the advancing' 
Russians, who have given it order and peace from the robber raids, recalled by 


Russian army has probably lost more men by disease than in the fierce struggle 
of the conquest. From Askabad a great trade road runs over the mountains 
to Meshed, in the north of Persia; and now the Russians have marked out a 
railway branch in that direction. The main line keeps on below the mountain 
frontier for some hundred miles, then bends eastward towards Merv, crossing the 
Tejend River, which flows from Afghanistan to lose itself in the desert sands. 
To the south here lie two considerable oases, Sarakhs on the Tejend, and Pendjeh 
on the Murghab River farther east. Leaving the mountains, the railway tra- 
verses a waste plain to gain the northern oasis, or g'roup of oases, that takes its 
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fortified enclosures and white watch-towers dotting' the hills. The tortress o:t the 
Tekke-Turcomans, thus surrendered, was a huge earthen citadel like that of Geok 
Tepe; and here, on the Murgliab, the Russians have built New ]\Ier\% 10 miles 
from the old city. This place seems destined to fresli prosperit}', along' with tlie 
surrounding' oases, where the Russian Government has improved the irrigation 
system. The town has a market in which thousands of people gather to deal in 
horses, camels, and sheep, but no longer in human cattle. Trees, hitherto rare 
and small along the line, flourish in the gardens of Merv, celebrated for their 
melons and grapes. The Russians are endeavouring to introduce wine-making, 
and tlie more prosaic culture of cotton has taken strong root. The most notable 
native manufacture is of the Turcoman carpets, which liave become well known in 
Europe. 

With the exception of such favoured spots as I\Ierv, Transcaspia is a poor 
and thinly-populated country'; but its mountains contain asphalt, coal, sulpliur, 
and other minerals, while efflorescent parts of the plain yfleld a, croj') of salt to 
supply a profitable trade. ( 3 ne of the chief imports is that universal Asian luxury 
tea, brought both front Cliina and from India. On the south-east the prox ince 
merges with Afghan Turkestan, through whose mountains run old trade I'outes 
by once-famous cities which firm order and peace might restore to pros])(‘rit\', 

THE PROTECTED KHANATES 

Having passed tlirough the broad oasis of Merv, that extends for 40 or 50 
miles bevond the river, the railway traverses another stag!:* of desolation, \x here 
for some too miles the sand has been driven into barkfuins, round-backed and 
sharp-edged sand-hills, curving over like breaking wax'es, and blown off into a 
spray that almost burns the skin exposed to the pestiferous hot wind of this 
desert. But such a forbidding prospect is succeeded by richer scenes, when, 
bearing north, the line enters the Khanate of Bokhara, the classical Bacin'a, 
across its main life-giving' artery the Amu-daria, whose bed, partix' filled up bv 
sand-banks and islands, requires here a bridge over two miles long. 

Bokhara, land of the IJsbeg Tarkirs, is ruled over by the natix'c emir and 
his beg'S in eacii district, but a Russian resident at the cajiital k'cc-jis them fmm 
forgetting how this tpiasi-independence hangs upon conforming to Westm'ii idvas 
so far as to abolisli barbarous cruelties, such as tlie slavery wliich till iatelv 
reigned here unchecked. The city of Bokhara, throiigli which tlie railwax |:)ass<vs, 
stands not upon the Amu-daria, but on wfliat "was once a nortiu'rn trilrjiitarv, the 
Zarafshan, “ .Scatterer of gold”, whose precious current, like the Murghab’s, 
becomes spent in giving life to the fruit-gardens, cotton plantations, and crops, 
that make the richest show of verdure seen on the journt'x- from the Ca.S{)!a,n. 
The rest of the country — a curved stretch of some 93,000 square miles, witli a 
population of 2,000,000 at most — is xvatered by affluents of the Amu-daria, wiiich 
on its south side forms the Afghan border. In vain the Zarafshan now struggles 
to reach this more powerful flood. It disappears in the salt marshes and thin 
pastures about Karakul, where feed those curly and silky-haired lambs whose 
wool is known to us as astrakhan, a name imposed by the Caspian port througli 
which this fur came into Europe. 

“Bokhara the Noble” had long been a centre of Moslem culture, and one of 
the great marts of Asia, from which enterprising traders led their caravans far 



INIelon Market, Bokhara 

architect near the station, where the Russians probably find it easier to keep an 
eye upon their vassal. Other lions of the place are the Great Minaret, nearly 
200 feet high, from which criminals used to be hurled headlong, and beneath it 
the chief mosque and medresse, or college, their domes covered with blue-glazed 
tiles. There are hundreds of mosciues, tombs, and shrines, whose enamelled 
decorations have mostly fallen into sad disrepair, and of endowed colleges or 
schools which still attest Bokhara’s old reputation for learning; but fragments of 
decayed magnificence are but poorly set in the maze of mud walls and mean 
streets swarming with turbaned men and veiled women. A picturesque mingling 
of riches and poverty, of dirt and splendour, make this a typical Eastern city. 
Not the least interesting sight is the crowded market-place, containing thirty 
or forty bazaars for each branch of trade, wdth many caravanseries for the 
accommodation of merchants and their sfoods. Bokhara’s chief business is as 
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a distributing centre for ail the wares of the region ; but it has a specialty in the 
manufacture of the embroidered sillcs made here from its celebrated mulberr_y-- 
trees; it is also noted for gaudy velvets spangled witli gold and silver to torm 
sumptuous trappings for horses. It has a bad point ot celebrity in tlie resJita^ a 
worm nursed in the waiter, producing' in the human body a painful stjre very 
common, and dang'erous if the parasite should break in the gradual process ot 
extracting it. Leprosy and other skin diseases are also common, the lepers 
having a separate quarter outside, where they are allowed to appeal to charity 
by a disgusting exhibition of their sores. In this countr)- of glaring sand and 
sun the people suffer much from ophthalmia. 

To Englishmen the city has a sombre interest in the fate of Colonel Stoddart 
and Captain Conolly, the British envoys, done to death here in 1842 after a cruel 
captivity. Their fate was ascertained by the eccentric Dr. Wolff, who boldly 
made his way to Bokhara dressed as an English clergyman, and perhaps came 
off safe til rough the respect paid by Moslems to a supposed lunatic, [ .ater on, 
Arminius Vambery ventured to Bokhara in the disgisise of a mendicant deiu’ish, 
overcoming suspicion through liis extraordinary linguistic skill and icnowiedge of 
Turkish scriptures. The gloomy fanaticism that long veiled tiiis ciiuntr)' !io\v 
seems to be giving place to indii’ference, the fire-water of the infidel, if all stories 
be true, proving the most potent solvent of orthodoxNx One element of |:)ros|)<;*riiy 
tlie Bokhariaiis have lost in the slaves, by whose labour their fudds and gardens 
were brought to such fertility. Till the Russians abolished this trade, Bokhara 
and Khiva were principal markets for the victims of Turcoman raids, cliieny 
into Persia, whose people, belonging' to the vSliiah sect, the Sunnite slai’e-catcher 
counted it a pious duty to hunt down. To enslave a true believer is iiideed a sin ; 
but when the Turcomans caiigdit a Sunnite in their net, they might torture him 
into professing the other version of Mohammedanism, so as to be able to sell such 
a heretic with a good conscience. A large proportion of slaves, even if, after 
years of service, they obtained their freedom, as might happen, never Avent back 
to their own country; and thus the population has become much blended with 
foreig'o blood. Russians, too, not infrequently found their way into Turcoman 
slavery up to a generation ago; and horrible atnK'itie.s, such as ilrn'ing and 
burying alive, used to be inflicted with impunit)' on hapless captiviss of tin- race 
now masters liere. 

Bordering on Bolvhara to the west is tlie smaller ivliaruite of Khiva, a striji 
of cultivation some 200 miles long by 140 broad, on wliich a few liundred 
thousand people live through the drawn-off Avaters of tlie Arnu-daria. Tlie city 
of Khiva, Avliose towers and cupolas seem monuments of bygone great lu'ss, was 
at one time much in men’s mouths, Avlien the Russian advance* in tliis direction 
inspired adventurers like Burnaby to daring visits. Mr. Jellerson, who recently 
made a “ new^ ride to Khiva”, w'itli, rather than on, a i)ic\'cle, i-e|:)ort.s of it as 
hardly worth the trouble of coming so far to see, its mud walls crumbling away, 
and its fields often degenerating into malarious morasses round the fortified 
houses and towns that tell of a troubled past. In places, indeed, the soil is still 
rich, apples, mulberries, peaches, grapes, and other fruit flourishing in the 
gardens, whose melons are particularly renowned, as the peaches and grapes 
of Bokhara. The chief export is cotton, and the cliief manufiicture the glazed 
bricks that make a striking feature in mosques and other shows of Turk.estan 
architecture. 
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Khiva has quietly dropped out of European interest; and the Russians, after 
burdening the country with a heavy war indemnity, are for the present content 
to overawe it by two border fortresses, leaving to its native rulers a watched 
independence, as in the neighbouring’ protectorate. But less than Bokhara has 
Khiva a chance of recovering itself, since it stands out of the way of the railway, 
reached only by difficult caravan routes through the surrounding deserts, or by 
boat travel on the river. To the west it is separated from the Caspian by the 
Ust-Urt plateau, and by a lower waste where the old bed of the Oxus has made 
deep furrows and tall lines of shell-encrusted cliff mark out former limits of that 
great inland sea. To the north the Amu-daria now reaches the Aral through far- 
spread mouths, where 

“ For many a league 

The shorn and parcelled Oxus strains along- 
Throug'h beds of sand and matted rushy isles 

It is the railvmy line that brings the tide of civilization to those morally-Avithered 
lands; and to that main current of traffic let us return. 

RUSSIAN TURKESTAN 

Northwards from Bokhara, having crossed this khanate, the Trans-Caspian 
railway soon enters the new provinces, by whose rapid conciuest the “White 
Czar” has turned the tables on memories of Attila and Genghiz Khan. The first 
of these is the Zarafshan or Samarkand country, which the Russians cut off from 
the dominions of the emir, giving him back in exchange two small revolted 
districts which they had easily subdued; and as here they have in their hands the 
upper waters of the river that gives life to his capital, they could at any time, by 
damming them up, bring that vassal neighbour to blighted submission. The 
Russian province, watered throiig'hout its whole length by a thousand irrigating 
canals from the Zarafshan, has an area about equal to that of Greece, and a 
population of only a few hundred thousand ; but the extraordinarily fertile soil, 
sometimes bearing three crops in the year, promises a quick increase. Under its 
new masters this land may regain its former greatness, when Samarkand, a city- 
then second only to Peking in old Asia, was the capital of that renowned Tamer- 
lane or Timour the Tartar, buried in a dilapidated mausoleum, whose blue dome 
rises between the old and new towns into which the place is divided, as at Merv 
and Bokhara. 

Old Samarkand contains many other impressive structures, much shaken by 
earthcjuakes, which appear to have thrown its minarets out of the perpendicular, 
though here is repeated the controversy of the Leaning Tower of Pisa, as to 
whether this were not the design of the construction. Through the dark, croAvded 
streets, encircled by blooming gardens, the Russians ha\m cleared broad 
approaches converging upon the central Righistan, or market-place, AAdiich, with 
the moniiniental religious edifices enclosing it. Lord Curzoii pronounces the 
noblest square in the world. One mosque, built by Timour, is called the most 

^ “ I know of nothing in the East approaching it in massi\'e simplicity and gvandeur; and nothing in Europe — save, 
perhaps, on a humlder scale, the Piazza di San Marco at A-'enicc — which can even aspire to enter the competition. No 
European spectacle indeed can adeciuately be compared with it, in our inability to point to an. open sjriace in an_\' 
AVestern city that is commanded on three of its four sides by Gothic cathedrals of the finest order. D'or it is clear that 
the mcdresse of Central Asian Mahometanism is both in its architectural scope and design a lineal counterpiart and 
forerunner of the minster of the West. Instead of the intricate sculpture and tracery crowning the pointed arcliways 
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beautiful in Central, Asia; and there are three great medresses, once beautified by 
glazed brick, which makes the favourite ornamentation, turcjuoise blue being the 
prevailing colour. Here, as in Bokhara, many schools are still kept up for Moham- 
medan teaching. vSamarkand also has an imposing palace citadel. Outside of 
the town is shown a tomb called Daniel’s, a surprising sight to sound .Protestants 
who may have fancied they had a monoply of scriptural personages. Many such 
shrines, falling" into ruins, form a setting for the Russian town that is growing up 
in the shade of park-like trees, so as to appear “a bouquet killen on a green 
carpet”, as it struck a Western traveller. Standing higher, and traversed by 
channels of running water, this has a better name for salubrity than otlier oasis 
cities. The population is stated at 55,000, a figure likel_y to increase if Samarlvand 
goes on flourishing- at the expense of Bokhara, hitherto its commercial superior. 

The country around, in its varied aspects, illustrates the Oriental hyperbole 
that describes these, oasis liomes as “jewels set in sand”. The strong contrast 
between the desert and its islands of verdure has cast over Eastern eyes siicli a 
glamour as readily enchanted any garden-set town into a paradise, a charm well 
illustrated by one of M. Bonvalot's experiences. “ Reaching a heiglit, we 
perceive tlie green bar of tlie oasis, from which issues the river Uvisting like a, tliin 
white streamer, tlien loses itself in tlie grayish steppe that stretches witlujut 
bound. One might believe one’s self on the edge of tlie sea. An optica! delusion, 
produced by the setting sun, transforms tlie entire oasis into a single city covered 
witli noble buildings; the poplars seem lofty minarets, the clumps of siiruliliery, 
cupolas of mosques, and the meanest building becomes a palace. It is the 
Samarkand of the poet’s dreams. It is an image of the East, where, under the 
most splendid appearances, is often hidden the dullest reality.” Here, we may 
remember, was the scene of the Arabian Nights’ story-telling; and among the 
crops that flourish in the oases is the sesame of Ali Baba’s experience, much 
used for the production of oil, extracted also from cotton-seed, linseed, and otliers. 

The railway gxies on eastward into the I’alley of the Sir-daria, wliere it forks, 
the left-hand branch leading north across the river to Tashkend, cliief town of tlie 
Sir-daria, the largest and best-populated province of Russian Turkestan. Thougli 
this, as it stretches westward to the Sea of Aral, includes a large proportion of 
desert and “ hungry stejipe ”, it has much ricli l(,>ess soil needing onh‘ irrigatiun 
from tlie river and its tributaries to bloom like a gard«.-ai witli cr<iji.s and fruit, and 
to support great herds of stock:, as it did fer (.Ireek: colonies of old. Dsiring the 
last thirty years Russian towns and villages ha\‘e lieen tjuicldy springing up to 
take the place of half-ruined fortresses and bazaars, the dwindling remains of past 
greatness; and now that the raihva,}' ojiens mai-kets for its produce, .Sir-daria }Tia\' 
be expected to increase b}' leaps asid bounds, unless the R.u.ssian colonists let 
themselves degenerate to tlie natiwi level. Anotlier benefit bestowca:! bi" tlie 
conquerors is the planting of trees so as already to a,ffect the dry climate. The 
rainfall at Tashkend is said to have doubled since the grooving up of the fine 
avenues that adorn its streets. 

of the Gothic front, vve see the enamelled tiles of Per.sia, framing a portal of .stupendous magnitude. For the flanking 
mimster tot\-ers or spires are su!:)Stiluted two .soaring minaret.s. 'Hie central lancaii of the 'West is jii,)ticii:)ated by llic 
Saracenic dome, and in lieu of artificial colour, thrown tliroiigli tinted pane.s, from the open heavens shine down the 
azmre of the Eastern sky and the glory of the Eastern sun. What Samarkand mu-st liavc been in its prime, wiien ihe.se 
great fabrics emerged from the mason's hands, intact, and glittering with all the effulgence of the rainltow, their 
chambers crowded with students, their .sanctuaries thronged Ipy pilg-ritiis, and tlieir corporations endowed liy king.s, 
the imaghiation ettn .still make .some endeavour to depict.” 
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Tashkend stands on a tribiitar}’ of the main river, flowing down from the 
mountains that cover the south-east corner of the province. This has long been 
a junction-point of caravans between Europe and Southern Asia, and now, with 
a population of over 150,000, a considerable proportion of them Russians, it 
is the most thriving city in Central Asia, and seat of the Turkestan general 
government. Old Tashkend lies in ruins 15 miles to the south ; the city 
that has taken over its name is itself, however, one of some antiquity- Like 
others of the region it is mainly built of small flat-roofed mud houses, frequent 
earthquakes being unfavourable to more ambitious architecture; but these are 
so set in roomy gardens, avenues, and water conduits that the place covers 



Aloscow Prospect, Tashkend. (Drawn from a jjhotograpli) 


as much space as a European cit}" of ten times the population. The Russian 
C|uarter, only a generation old as it is, shows regular streets radiating from an 
open scfuare enclosed by European houses, shops, and public buildings, so as 
to make on Dr. Schuyler the impression of a brand-new American city, but for 
the absence of bustle. There is a museum, in which the Russians are forming 
an interesting collection of archmological relics gathered from a land that has 
known many masters both before and since it fell under the sway of the great 
Alexander; it still shows traces of the Nestorian Christianity rooted out here by 
conquering Islam. 

A hundred miles or so below Tashkend, on the Sir-daria, is the city of 
Turkestan, with some 12,000 people; still lower down other places are springing 
into the rank of towns, which a generation ago were known only as Fort i, 
Fort 2, and so forth, on the troubled route from the Aral Sea. To the north 
of the river a mountain ridge divides its valley from the Steppes. On opposite 
sides of this ridge lie Chimkend and Auleata, places of some importance as 
being on the post-road that runs on by the Alexandrofsky Mountains and the 
basin of the Chu, flowing out of Lake Issyk-kul, into Semiretchinsk, which, 
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thoug-h counted among the Steppe provinces, belongs naturally, so far as its 
moiMitain half is concerned, to the Turkestan region, its valleys and oases fertile 
in fruit and g'rain, cotton and tobaccoS As already mentioned, the Russians 
propose to nurse this rising prosperity by a raihvay across the Steppes trom 
Orenburg to Tashkend, connecting their Trans-Siberian and 1 rans-Caspian lines. 

LJp the valley of the Sir-daria, the right fork of the Trans-Caspian railway 
has been pushed into the Russian provrince of herghana, the ex-l,vhanate of 
Kliokand, about as large as Portugal, shut, in on all sides but the west by wild 
spurs of the Tian-Shan rang-e, udiose streams so enrich the fields and pasture 
slopes of this valley that it is the most thickly populated of the Russian 
territories. The climate is said to be more equafjie, with milder winters, than 
in less sheltered parts of Turkestan. The mountains are reported rich in 
minerals; and the brass and other smith-w^orlv of the Ivliokand bazaars is 
notable; there is also a considerable trade in furs brought down b)- the hill- 
men. As to the jaroductions of tlie soil, among w'hicli cotton semns to be 
taking the lead, to enunun-ate them would only be re]}eating wliat lias been said 
of other oasis lands. Some parts of the \'al!e}' are watered only too well, tor 
the eager Sir-daria, liere jaent up in a narrower channel, is apt in tlie season of 
flood to brim over, liorming unwliolesorne morasses. But Ferghana, like tlie 
other provinces, suffers from tlie diswooding of its mountain slopes, wliich 
once attracted a more diffused rainfall. 

Khokand, the capital, a city of over So,ooo people, being comparative!}’ 
modern, appears to be better built than the older towns, and tlie ex-khan’s 
palace citadel is called by Dr. Lansdell the finest native structure, not of ancient 
date, he saw in Central Asia, while its great bazaar is said to be the largest of 
this region. The conquerors found it an insanitary place, infected by fever 
and by goitre, probablv the effect of the water, so the Russian head-quarters 
have been moved to Marghilan, below the southern mountain range. Before 
reaching Khokand the railway passes through the older Khojend, tlien it has 
its terminus at Andijan, which of late suffered sorely from an earthquake. Nortli- 
wards from the line, on the Nai-in, Namangan ajipears to ha\’e grown to a |iO|iu- 
lation of 60,000. At Alarghilan, renowned for fruit, tlie (Jcwernmeut lias formed 
a nursery of trees from wbiicli it may suc.ceed in grafting iirosjierity <,)\'er the 
whole province. Coal has been found in this vicinity, whicli, if sooner availalilc, 
might ha\'e saved reckless destruction of IVirests in tlie past. Naphtha, sjiriiigs 
and precious stones are also among tlie resources of .Ferginina, tliat seems one 
of Russia’s most hopeful possessions in Central Asia. 

The Sir-daria, known in its upper course as the Narin, comes down tlirough 
romantic gorges from the mountains filling in tlie head of tills willei’. Idle 
lesser waters of Turkestan rise beyond the Alai ^.fountains to the soutli of 
Ferghana, where tlie great d^ian-Shan range, covering more ground than all 
the mountains of Europe, knots itself with the other main cliains of Southern 
Asia in the mass of lofty table-lands known as the Pamirs. 

1 A recent correspondent of the Mr. Frederick Wriglit, tells American readers liow “ Ihi.; salutiirr influence 

of the Russian occupation is everywliere seen throughout tliis region, llesides the Itirgt; settleinerUs of ci'.il and 
military officials in the cities, tlirifty villages of Russian petisants are scattered all along tlie [lo.sl-i'oai.l:,. 'I'liese rarely 
contain less than a thousand inlialutants, and present evert? aigtearancc of great jirosj^erity. In tliem .all the lastefui 
Oreek church is a prominent centre. Tall trees line ;ill their road\vay.s. .At thi.s season of lire year (tlu; licginning of 
October) immense stacks of grain surround their yards, and all liaiuLs .are busy in threshing and winnowing it; while 
swarms of healthy flaxen-haired children everywhere enliven the streets.” 
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“The Roof of the World”, as it is called with awe by the surrounding 
natives, used to be geographically styled the Pamir, a word meaning an upland 
plain. Recent explorations, however, have shown that this region consists 
rather of a succession of such plains, at a mean height of 12,000 feet or more, 
enclosed and intersected 
by mountains often twice 
as high, the whole extent 
of some 30,000 square 
miles forming a Avestern 
continuation of the Tib- 
etan table -lands. The 
Great Pamir, the Little 
Pamir, and other broad 
valleys are distinguished 
as walled off from each 
other. Sir Francis E, 

Younghusband, who has 
done so much for our 
knowledge of them, ex- 
plains the Pamirs as old 
glacier beds partly choked 
up by the detritus of the 
mountains, which their 
ill-fed streams have not 
force enough to carry 
onwards. Hot springs 
here and there burst out 
under the shadow of the 
glaciers still formed in 
the higher valleys of this 
cold and dry mass of land, 
their melting discharged, 
chiefly into the Oxus, 
in torrents poured down 

through gorges and ravines, by which the western side is more broken than the 
higher eastern edge. 

Politically, the Pamirs, meeting-place of three empires, as also of Afghan- 
istan, have been looked upon as a “No Man’s Land”, though the Chinese 
once made claims to soA^ereignty here, and of late the Russians have shoAvn a 
disposition to treat the country as a preserve of their own. The Boundary 
Commission, brought about by chronic disputes, has, indeed, given the greater 
part of the ground to Russia, leaving the southern trough, called the “Little 
Pamir”, as a sort of neutral zone betAveen this poAA^er and the truculent hill-tribes 
Avho dAvell about our frontier. 

Unless to mark advances upon neighbouring territor}'', the Pamirs are of 
little Amlue to any poAver. The only inhabitants, beyond Russian military posts. 


Ovis poli shooting in the Asian Highlands : ‘ ’ Dead ! ’ 
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are scattered Kirghiz herdsmen, who in summer find pasturage on the Jess barren 
parts of these treeless and townless plains. They have seldom been visited b}' 
Europeans unless for exploration or in search of tlieir great game, tlie o-vis poli^ 
a wild sheep as large as a donkey, with magnificent curled horns that make a 
proud trophy for the sportsman. The climate is, of course, very severe, filty 
degrees of frost being common in winter; and though the lowest levels almost 
equal the height of the Alps, the scenery to a great extent wants striking ieatures, 
the bare, bleak valleys being enclosed often by monotonously rounded hills which 
Sir F. E. Younghusband dismisses as “ugly heaps of rock and earth”. .Some 
grand prospects, indeed, open up around lakes here and there filling the hollows, 
the largest of them Kara-kul, “the black lake”, which has no outlet. The Little 
Kara-kul, on the eastern edge, is a beautiful sheet of clear blue water, from whose 
shores two magnificent mountain peaks rise over 25,000 feet, Musiagh-ata, 
“Father of ice”, believed to be the highest point, and that other discovered 
and named Mount Dufferin by Mr. Ney Elias. Another notable spot is the 
Rang-kul, or Dragon Lake, where a cave has long made a sacred wonder for 
tile Buddhist world, lit as it is by a mysterious gleam hielieved to sliine from a 
diamond in the head of a mighty dragon that guards tlie treasures buried within; 
but Captain Younghusband dissipated this nn'tli by climbing into the liollow 
and finding the light to be a natural reflection through an opening covered 
Avith some white deposit. 

The same traveller, in whose Heart of Asia Ave have one of the best 
accounts of the Pamirs, presents us with one lar-reaching view from their south 
side, Avhere the Hindoo-Koosh passes lead down to the broken outskirts of 
British India. “We saw before us an amphitheatre of snowy peaks glittering 
in the fading sunlight, and at their foot one vast snoAv-field, the depository of 
all their surplus snow and ice, and the first beginning of the great glacier which 
would bear the burden down the valley from it. This nook of mountains was 
the very Heart of Central Asia. One side of the amphitheatre was formed by 
the range of mountains Avhich dixn'des the AAi-aters of the Oxus, whicii flcnv to 
Turkestan, from the waiters of Indus, Avhich make their wa}" to India. Here 
Avas also the meeting-point of tlie AA'atershed Avhicli divides the riA'crs flowing 
eastAvard into Chinese Turkestan, from those floAiing westAvard to Russian and 
Afghan Turkestan, with tliat other watershed whidi sejiarates the ri\'ers of 
India on the. south from the rivers of Central Asia on the nortli. At the very 
point at which Ave stood those two great watersheds of Asia met; tliey formed 
the glittering amphitheatre of snovAy peaks Avhicli Ave saw before us, and it Avas 
from the snow-fields at the base of these that issued the parent glacier of the 
mighty Oxus.” 

Here, leaving its Caucasus province to be dealt with later on, we pass from 
the Russian empire to that Avider one, “upon which the sun never sets 

'What has been said about Russian railway-making, or other enterprises in Asia, may have to lae ciuaiiiiefl lyv what 
has liappened, and what may happen, since these pages were written. Even anhcl its recent losses aiui ilistnictioiis, the 
Czar's government has talked of doubling, extending, and improving those liastily-laid .Asian lines, their niainlenance 
alone a heavy burden to tlie empire, the more so as their construction was often scamried by eareles.sness and dishonesty. 
But loans from Europe will no longer flow freely to the sands that even in our time have swallowed up citie.s and oases, 
and to stioW'clad wastes where rails may be warped by the severe frost, as engineers have found by e.xptn-ienee. 




HINDOSTAN 


From the earliest dawm of history India has been a mistily famous land. 
In the Middle Ages exaggerated reports of its pomps and wonders excited the 
imagination and the enterprise of Europe. In our da)^, when its true condition 
is still too little known, there are few Engiishmen who have not some vague 
idea of the picturesque features brocaded together in one of Macaula5^’s most 
familiar passages: “The burning sun, the strange vegetation of the palm and 
cocoa-tree, the rice-field, the tank; the huge trees, older than the Mogul empire, 
under which the village crowds assemble; the thatched roof of the peasant’s hut, 
and the rich tracery of the mosque, where the imaum prayed with his face to 
Mecca; the drums, and banners, and gaudy idols; the devotees swinging in the 
air; the graceful maiden, with the pitcher on her head, descending the steps to 
the river-side; the black faces, the long beards, the yellow streaks of sect; the 
turbans and the flowing robes; the spears and the silver maces; the elephants 
with their canopies of state; the gorgeous palanquin of the prince and the close 
litter of the noble lady, from the halls where suitors laid gold and perfumes at 
the feet of sovereigns to the wild moor where the gypsy camp was pitched.”^ 

This kite-shaped promontory of Central Asia is cut off from the rest of 

the world by natural barriers, its coast-line of between 3000 and 4000 miles 

being hardly a more confining limit than the huge mountain wall of the 

Himalayas, “Abode of Snow”, the loftiest section of that stony “Girdle of the 
Earth” that ma}’ be traced across two continents from ocean to ocean. For 1500 
miles, with an average breadth of some 200, this range bends round Northern 
India, broken by snowy passes and the rocky gorges of its chief rivers, which 
pour down from countless summits loftier than any mountain of Europe. There 
have been counted some half-hundred peaks over 24,000 feet, the highest of 
them, so far as is ascertained, being Mount Everest (29,000 feet), while it is 
possible that a higher point may yet be measured among the labyrinth of ridges 
behind, bordering the lofty Tibetan plateaux. In the Karakoram range, on the 
Turkestan edge, is one point (28,278 feet) only a few hundred feet short of Mount 
Everest; this long had no other name on maps than “ K. 2”, but now takes 
the name of its explorer, Colonel Godwdn-Austen. 

The snow-line, twice as high as on the Alps, varies here, according to the 
exposure, from 16,000 to 20,000 feet, unexpectedly proving to be lower on the 


^ We have used throughout the spelling of names long familiar to English eyes; but our section maps will usually 
show the official spelling introduced by Sir W. W. Hunter, which is not always used consistently, such names as 
Litclmow and Cawnpore hatdng become household words in the old form. 
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southern than on the drier and more sheltered northern side; but many ot the 
tops shine out through the clouds clad in eternal wliitCj dimly visible htindi-eds 
of miles away across the sultry plain below. Among them wind glaciers, forty 
or fifty miles long, fed by vast beds of //dad, and often almost buried beneath 
the fragments of the splintered peaks above; huge avalanches thunder through 

the roars of the storm ; 
ctiguilles, nioraines, cou- 
loirs, and all the familiar 
features of Alpine scenery 
are repeated on a vaster 
scale, in more appalling 
aspects of rugged barren- 
ness seldom seen close at 
hand bv' eyes which can 
make the comparison. No 
foot is known to have 
touched tlie crown of the 
mountain monarchs that 
overlook Northern India. 
vSome accounts of wan- 
dering adventure liere, if 
not mere travellers’ tales, 
want the credit of accurate 
observation and mea- 
surement. The highest 
point as yet authentically 
reached’ seems to be 
where Sir Martin Con- 
way’s partyclimbed 23,000 
feet on Pioneer Peak in 
the Kanikorams, to see 
“ridge behind ridge, peak 
beliind peak, higher and 
liigher, tim* abo\'c tier, 
with ribs of ruclv and crests 
of snow, and deep-lying 
\s'i!levs of ice-liound splen- 
dour, till tlie eye, bewil- 
dered by so much mag- 
nificence, ceased attempting to unravel the mountain maze, and was content 
to rest upon the whole as an impression, single and complete”. 

Among those snow-crested waves of frozen land, extending over a region 
larger than France and Germany, can be distinguished two main parallel ridges, 
behind which again is the Karakoram or Mustagh chain, these tiarnes properly 
belonging to passes in the unexplored mountains stretching along the Tibetan 
plateaux. The southern ranges trending northward at their west end, the whole 
three chains, with others traversing the northward region, bunch themseh'es 
together in the Hindoo Koosh, beside the great Pamirs which make tlie centre of 

record h:is now (1909) been broken by more than one (jxpedition. 




THE GANGES AT BENARES 


“ Of all the great rivers of India, none can compare in sanctity 
with the Ganges, or Mother Ganga, as she is affectionately 
called by devout Hindus. From her source in the Himalayas 
to her mouth in the Bay of Bengal, every foot of her course is 
holy ground. . . . After the lapse of twenty centuries, and the 
rise and fall of rival relig'ions, veneration for the Ganges still 
tigurcs as a chief article in the creed of modern Hinduism. 
The pre-eminently sacred spots on its banks are frequented 
by thousands of pilgrims from every province of the peninsula. 
. . . To bathe in the Ganges, especially at the great stated fes- 
tivals, will wash away the stain of sin; and those who have thus 
purified themselves carry back bottles of the sacred water to 
their less fortunate relations.” The most frequented bathing- 
place is the confluence of the Jumna and the Ganges at Alla- 
habad, but Benares, lower down, has been for centuries the 
metropolis of Hinduism, and was the chief centre of Buddhism 
for eight hundred years. The Ganges forms a bay or crescent- 
shaped reach in front of the city, thus permitting the eye to take 
in at a single SM'eep the long line of its picturesque ghats and 
splendid temples. . . . The people spend a large part of their 
time praying, bathing, or lounging by the water-side. The 
ghats are crowded with fakirs and other ash-besprinkled and 
almost naked ascetics, practising their devotions and lifelong 
austerities.” — Tjfj£ Imperial Gazetteer of hidia. 
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Asia. From the labyrinth of mountains that here spread over Afghanistan, the 
Siiliman range runs south, shaping- the course of the Indus; and the other side 
of North India is likewise curtained off by the hills of Assam and Burma, 
bending- round from the little explored eastern end of the Himalayas. It is in 
its central stretch that the main range stands up as a wall above the plain of 
the Ganges. Below it, like a moat, lies a broad strip of malarious marsh and 
called the lerai, bordered on the mountain side by forest slopes of the 
robust sal-tree, flourishing- among a thick undergrowth of shrubs and creepers; 
beyond which again, at the very foot of the great mountains, deep trough-like 
doojis may mark the beds of dried-up lakes, sometimes choked with rank jungle, 
but sometimes wholesomely verdured like a rich park. The Terai, an Irish bog- 
overgrown by tropical rankness, is a most unhealthy region, seldom visited by 
Europeans unless in search of game; and it is said that not even wild animals 
can live through the hot weather in some of its suffocating recesses. The name 
of Terai-hat, given to the thickest of those helmets with which Anglo-Indians 
protect their heads against the sun, is a hint of the reputation borne by this 
district. On the west side, where the range is more scattered into high foot-hills 
and loops about the Indus tributaries, tlie swamps and thickets of the Terai 
become replaced by stretches of grass-grown sand. 

Beyond this waste belt, southward, comes the great plain of dust and verdure, 
where one might travel for days without seeing a hillock, sometimes hardly a 
stone, an expanse as large as a European kingdom, upon which is crowded 
more than half the population of India. This plain, basin of the two chief 
river systems that have washed its soil down from the mountains, is Hindostan 
proper. The richer, larger, and the more populous part is on the eastern side, 
watered by the Ganges, with its tributaries, that, though not the largest, has 
become the most famed of Indian rivers, giving life in this world, if not in 
the next, as they believe, to over a hundred million souls. 

The sacred Ganges, rising in a Himalayan glacier, has a course of about 
1500 miles, for the greater part navigable, its countless feeders interwoven with 
a net-work of canals, whose maintenance and extension are among the most 
beneficial achievements of our rule. After taking in, at Allahabad, the Jumna 
on the right bank, then on the other side the Gumti and tiie Gogra in Oudli, 
joined again by the Son from the central highlands, it flows through the rich 
plains and rict'-fields of Bengal, still swollen by tributaries larger than any 
English river, itself at least a mile in breadth for hundreds of miles, and flooding 
into broad reaches where the opposite shore is lost to the eye. As it approaches 
the sea it is joined by the Brahmaputra, a larger and longer river, which, 
rising behind the southern Flimalaya chain, and — there under the name of 
Sangpo, which means the holy river — running eastward for hundreds of 
untraced miles in Tibet, has doubled back and broken through the mountain 
wall to take a south-westerly course, then draining the watery province of Assam. 
Neither of these great rivers can be said to swallow up the other, as they fill! 
tog-ether into the Bay of Bengal b}" countless shifting channels, meandering- 
through the vSunderbunds, a maze of marshy islands overgrown with dense 
jungle, inhabitable only by wild creatures, and opening over a delta some 
hundred miles broad. At the eastern end of this delta what may be called the 
main stream of the Brahmaputra unites with the Megna to form an estuary 
60 miles broad at its mouth ; at the western end comes the Floogly, the chief 



Uatliiiif; Scene on lln.- sncreil River Gangt's. (From a photograyili) 

by the Shayok from heights farther north, it flows north-westward, frorn oasis to 
oasis, through the stony steeps of Til:)et and Baltistan, before turning south lo 
break througdi the Himalayan gorges, where for a time it almost vanishes from 
our knoAvledg'e among the fastnesses of Avild hill tribes. vSwollen by the Kabul 
River and many another rushing stream, it descends upon tlie Punjab, along 
the base of the loftv Suliman Mountains. The Punjab, as is well known, gets 
its name from “The Five Rivers ”, spread over it like a fan, the chief of them the 
Sutlej, Avhich, rising not far from the Indus, below those snowy Kailas pt'aks 
that are the Flindoo Obnnpus, seat of clouds^ gods, comes to swallow up tlie otlier 
Punjab rivers, and double the volume of the main stream, before this recei\'es 
from the opposite side the scanty mountain waters of Beloochistan. “Seven 
Rivers” was the ancient name of this region, a hint how at least one stream 
may have disappeared in its thirsty sands. For the basin of the Indus is far 
less fertile than that of the Ganges, its huge current running more to waste in a 
thankless soil, the broken elevation of which in some parts makes canalization 
less easy; but towards its mouth it can be distributed more widely through its 
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navig'able channel on which Calcutta stands, The countless branches are inter- 
laced over a space of 32,000 scpiare miles of water)' soil, all \vashed down b)' the 
rivers that still g'O on shoaling up this “amphibious wilderness ’ with their turbid 
burden of silt from the mountains, wdiich they can mj longer sweep onwards, yet 
by its offecoiirings the sea outside is discoloured for a score ot leagues. 

The Indus, which, as fi.rst knowm to Europeans, has christened India, is its 
longest river, with a stream of nearly 2000 miles. It also rises behind the 
southern chain, not far from the head-w^aters of the Brahmaputra, then, joined 
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own alluvial deposits. Upon the shifting' main stream large cities are rare; in 
dry weather its dwindling channels become choked by sand-banks that impede 
navigation, while in the wet season the suddenly-swollen tributaries may cause 
disastrous floods over miles of country. The “ Doabs ” between its Punjab 
branches remain often mere deserts, when our engineers have not been able to 
store and distribute a naturally irregular supply. By such needy borders a great 
part of the Indus water is sucked away before it pours into the Arabian Sea 
through a sand-choked and reed-grown delta where a canal and harbour works 
have opened the prosperous modern port and railway terminus of Kurrachee. 

North and south of the Punjab two very different regions illustrate the 
variety of nature in India. To the north the spreading mountains enclose 
Cashmere, ruled by a maharajah of Sikh race under the helpful care of our 
Government. His dominion itself has a double character. Beyond the Hima- 
layas it comprises, with other mountainous provinces, the stony Tibetan state 
Ladak, wdiose capital Leh is 11,500 feet above the sea, and some parts about the 
valley of the Indus are cultivated to thousands of feet higher. The southern 
portion is the famous Vale of Cashmere, once the bed of a great lake, fragments 
of which still dot the plain, and through it winds the River Jhelam, “famed 
Hydaspes” of the ancients. Shut in by snowy peaks, dark forests, and 
distant glacier beds, this o\ml valley, about 200 miles round and 5000 to 
( 5 ooo feet high, has a sub-alpine climate that may well make it seem a paradise 
to its shivering or sweltering neighbours; and loudly have the beauties of its 
temperate summer been sung by Eastern poets as at second-hand by Thomas 
Moore. Travellers grow enthusiastic over its green fields and groves, its slopes 
of flowery grass, its very wastes covered with blue iris so that the ground seems 
to reflect the sky; the blossoms of hawthorn, horse-chestnuts, and wdld straw- 
berries enchanting eyes fresh from the dusty plains; the villages embowered 
among woods of fruit-trees, hung about with creeping vines, and alive with 
brightly-plumaged birds; the floating islands of vegetation on its waterways; 
the profusion of roses and other flowers by which even the roofs of the houses 
are turned into gardens. “Only man is vile” here; and he under an improved 
government should have a better chance of developing moral beauty. “The 
scenery was always lovely,” sa3^s Mr. E. F. Knight, “especially in the evening, 
when indescribable effects of w^ater, foliage, sunset clouds, and far, faint moon- 
light snows would be produced.” Well might the Moguls lay out for themselves 
lordly pleasure gardens near the chief town, Srinagar, a place of 120,000 people, 
that has been called the Afenice of the East, from the way in which the river and 
its canals are bordered by ancient palaces, temples, and carved dwellings. But 
in its narrow thoroughfares this comparison seems a less apt one to the eye than 
to the nose. A better name for one suburban quarter would be the Idenley of 
India, the river bank being here lined with houseboats, bungalows, and tents 
“whose occupants are men in flannels and girls in Thames -side summer 
dresses For Cashmere has become a holiday haunt of Anglo - Indians, 
hundreds of whom come every season to bask in its sunny vale, or to penetrate 
its hills in search of game that abounds in the wild black gorges more character- 
istic of Himalayan scenery than is this rare instance of a rich and open vale. 

To the “ Switzerland of India” a strong contrast is found on the south of the 
Punjab, where, between the course of the Indus through Scinde and the low 
rocky chain of the Aravalli Hills separating its basin from that of the Ganges, 
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extends the Thar or Great Indian Desert, that on a smaller scale has the 
redoubtable characteristics of the Sahara, without its rich oases. This is a sea 
of low sand ridges, broken by salt ponds and crusts, among which stunted trees 
or scrubby bushes, hardly aftbrding pasture to camels, seem rarer than the bones 
of men and animals that have perished in trying to push from one well to 
another, perhaps against a burning- wind driving before it clouds of scorching, 
stinging grit, sometimes so thick as to form a sickly fog, through which the 
pitiless sun glares like a ball of red-hot copper. Rain may not fall here for 3'ears 
together, then it comes in torrents, for a time drowning the hollows in quickly 



parched verdure. To the south of tins again lies a still more singulai- region,, 
the Rimn of Cutch, marked on maps as an inland sea, but in dry weather it 
is a flat plain, frosted over wu'th efflorescences, or dappled witli sheets of brine 
that yield its harvest of salt; then under the rains, or when south-west winds 
drive a flood of sea- water up its narrorv opening, the whole expanse ];)ecomes 
covered by water so shallow that camels can plash their wav between its 
marshy islands. This seems to mark an upheaval of the coast a.bout the 
Indus delta, whose channels must have shifted to the w-est of their former 
course, where norv on dry land are found the pierced stones that once juade 
primitive anchors. 

A slight subsidence of that great alluvial plain would turn the southern half 
of India into an island. Beyond the great river basins come higiier plains and 
forests rising to the parallel ridges of the Vindhya and Satpiira Mountains, which, 
though they have a height of several thousand feet, make no imposing show above 
the general elevation of the land. These heights, crossing the western half of the 
peninsula and throwing out a spur to the Ganges, form a barrier between 
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Flindostaii proper and the tongue-like promontor}^ of the Deccan, almost another 
country in its conformation, sceneiy, and inhabitants. The centre of the 
Deccan is a mass of bare, rolling plains and table-lands, 2000 to 3000 feet 
high, seamed by low volcanic ridges and deep water-courses, dotted with 
lakes, natural and artificial, shut in on either side by the ranges of the Ghauts, 
outside of which the coast is bordered by low plains. The terraced Ghauts, a 
name aptly derived from their resemblance to gigantic steps, rise on the western 
side to about 5000 feet, and like the Himalayas, on a smaller scale, present most 
wildly picturesque scenery as in sheer cliffs and thickly-wooded gorges they 
fall towards the Konkan, the level shore-strip of Bombay. On the eastern side 
they are so much lower and less grandly broken as hardly to deserve the name 
of a mountain ridge, forming rather the edge of the highland that here slopes 
more gradually towards the sea. To the south of Mysore these ridges knot 
themselves together in the airy Neilgherry (otherwise Nilg'iri) Hills or Blue 
Mountains, whose highest point is S760 feet. A great expanse of land is here 
covered by converging* mountains; then comes a narrow but deep gap, beyond 
which the Cardamom range, with its highest elevation (nearly 9000 feet) in the 
Anamalai Hills, runs down the point of the peninsula, between the coast of 
Travancore and the broader plains of the Carnatic to Cape Comorin. The shore 
of the promontory on the east side is known as the Coromandel coast, on the west 
side as the Malabar coast. 

The rivers of the Deccan, as might be expected from its conformation, are 
mostly too short, rapid, irregular in their flow, and interrupted in their course to 
be of much use for navigation, especially on the mountainous western coast; nor 
can they easily be bridled for irrigation. Three, however, have a length of 800 
to 900 miles, and enjoy the reputation of sanctity which in this climate naturally 
attaches itself to a volume of life-giving water. This is specially the case with 
the Nerbudda, the Ganges of southern India, that between the Vindhya and 
Satpura ranges flows westward into the Gulf of Cambay, passing amidst 
magnificent scenery in its upper course, where, near Jubbulpore, it falls through a 
narrow gorge of marble rocks, crowned by one of the most beautiful and sacred of 
Hindoo temples that, to European hunters after the picturesc|ue as well as to 
native devotees, has become a place of pilgrimage. The Tapti is a shorter 
stream draining the same side to the south of the Satpura Mountains. On the 
opposite coast the chief rivers are the Godaveri and the Kistna or Krishna, 
sweeping down the detritus of the Deccan highlands to form an advancing coast- 
line about their deltas. South of these the smaller Cauvery rushes from the 
highlands of Mysore by temples that attest its repute for sanctity equal, in local 
estimation, to that of the Ganges. 

Besides Ceylon, to which a separate chapter is due, the Indian peninsula has 
several groups of island dependencies. Off the Malabar coast lie the Laccadive 
or “Hundred Thousand” Islands, so called as including the countless Maidive 
group, 200 miles to the south, both of coral formation, their countless reefs and 
palm-shaded lagoons peopled by a Malay race. The latter are political!}" con- 
nected with Ceylon. On the other side, far across the Bay of Bengal, and 
belonging rather to the Malay Peninsula, are the Nicobar Islands, continued to 
the north by the larger volcanic chain of the Andamans, muggy and malarious 
home of an expiring black race, so stunted in mind as in body as to be accused 
by their neighbours of being descended from monkeys. Port Blair, in the south 
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of this group, has been chosen to be the Botany Bay of India, and seems well fit 
for a penal settlement. Flere, it will be remembered. Lord Mayo, the governor- 
general, was assassinated by a resentful convict from the north-western frontier, 
whose crime had been the prosecution of a blood-feud that, to the like of him, 
passed for the “wild justice of revenge”. 

This vast country, possessing “every variety of scenery, from peaks of ice 
to reefs of coral, from treeless burning plains to thick tangled jungle and almost 
impenetrable forests”, has in its uneven surface, as in its very size, cause for 



Interior of the Jain Temple on ^Moinit Aboo in the AravalH Hills (see jjiige ui.^) 


diversity of climate; but its general characteristic, even among the snow-to|)ped 
crags of the Himalayas, is a fierce sun-heat at all seasons trying and, without 
caution, dangerous to Europeans. In Australia and in the .Sahara, where as 
higdi temperature may be often braved, one does not suffer so much from tlie 
rays that here soon teach rashness or inexperience the need of thick head -gear 
affected both by white men and natives in the East. After one “touch of the 
sun” no stranger will venture to trifle with a glow that for the hottest hours of 
the day counsels shelter to those not inured to it from birth. In the so-called 
“cold weather”, especially in northern India, as of course on the hills, ice will 
form at night; but the mid-day sun seldom invites to exercise, so that all resi- 
dents get into the way of early rising to make the most of the morning freshness, 
and prolong their sunset airing into the quickly-gathering dusk. The dry heat 
of the uplands, though greater, is more bearable by most Europeans than the 
hot-house air of the coast, where in the south at least there is little change ot 
temperature all the year round beyond that brought by the alternation of land and 
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sea breezes. The “hot weather”, that seems not to deserve the name ot our 
friendly summer, kindles a furnace of heat, in which an Englishman is fain to 
shut out every ray of light from his abode, the fierce breath of noon admitted 
only througii blinds of wetted grass and kept in motion by the swinging of 
punkas, when often no cooling devices or too-tempting drinks can avail to make 
life seem endurable by scorching day or stifling night. 

More important here than the change between the hot and the cooler season 
is that of the rains, which makes the momentous feature in an Indian summer. 


At the Village Fountain. (From a photograph) 
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With what mind then must our home-side country lolk read their poets’ praises 
of May and June? 

At last, when endurance is almost spent, comes the blessed reliet ot the 
monsoon, bursting’ on the coast trom the south, sweeping' towards the mountains 
its burden of rain stored up from the barren ocean. The monsoon’s arrival, early 
in June, presents from the Ghauts above Bombay a grand spectacle thus 
described by M. Reclus: “On one side of the horizon the copper-coloured 
vapours mass themselves into towers, are grouped like ‘elephants’ to use the 
local phrase, then slowly advance landwards; the cloud deepens, it covers half 
the sky, 'while the blue of the other half is unflecked. On one side darkness soon 
wraps mountain and valley, but far off the outline of the shore stands out with 
marvellous sharpness, the sea and the rivers glitter like slabs ot steel; the iields, 
the scattered towns, seem to shine with supernatural glare. 1. he thunder begins 
to growl, the clouds dash against the scarps of the Gliauts, and the tempest 
breaks forth: flashes following each other continuously; the air Ailed with 
ceaseless peals; the rain coming down in torrents, 'riien tliere is a rent in tlie 
thick gloom, clear shining comes gradually back, and of all these crumbling 
skpey masses there remain only light mists creeping up the vallevs or curling 
about the tree-tops. Such is usually the lirst ijurst of the inonsi)on, usliering 
in the regular rains; but tlie rain-clouds sometimes arrive iinattendi'd b}' thunder; 
darkness suddenly fills the air and tlie downlall begins. Sometimes for :i tlay or 
two the clouds slcirt along the promontories, like ships of war passing remnd a 
fortress; as it doubles the point, each cloud disdiarges its volley, as if the sky 
were at war wdth the mountains.” 

For the next quarter of the year “the rains” are the prevailing character of 
the season, the breaks in them making a time of muggy, steamy damp as trying 
to health as the heat. The quantity of the rainfall varies in different parts. On 
the Ghauts, that take heaviest toll from the ocean currents, it is said to amount 
sometimes to nearly 300 inches in the year, as at Maliabaleshwar, the hill station of 
Bombay, where the very tombstones in the churchyard are thatched in to prevent 
them being washed away. But above the Gulf of Assam tlie fill is twice as 
great; this, indeed, is believed to be the 'wettest corner of the globe, iii one very 
rainy year about 800 inches having lieen counted as against our annual drilible 
of some score inches in Norfolk, doubled or (:|uadrii|)led on llu* west side of 
England. Among unknown Himalayan wildernesses the rain-storms can lae 
gauged only by the erosive force with which water}^ avalanclies have carw-d the 
peaks and crests into extraordinary siniilitiides of the ruins of human handiwork, 
above dark gorges hollowed out b}^ torrents so abruptlv that tlieii’ slopes scarce 
afford a yard of level ground. On the Indian plains 40 or 50 inches mav lie 
taken as an average supply. In .Scinde it is estimated as under 10 inches. 

When the rain does come it amply makes up for that long spell of drougl'it. 
The rivers, on -whose banks one may see the fragments of wrecked craft caught 
among- boulders high above their trickling current, once more rise in ixiishiog 
flood, here and there spreading out into lakes. Many parts of the lowlands are 
swamped; the peasant must paddle to his field; villages stand up like islands and 
tree-tops like beacons in a far-spreading inundation that will drive their inhabi- 
tants for refuge to -farther heights. But when the deluge subsides the land is 
quickly drowned afresh in green, and now appears cause for the sacredness of 
water in this thirsty land, where almost every confluence of the Ganges is a place 
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of pilgrimage, and on its banks are clustered whole cities of holy shrines. Man 
has done his part to share out the benefits of nature. Canals, aqueducts, ditches, 
and smaller conduits carry off the overflow of the brimming rivers. Huge tanks 
store up the supply, or deep wells, from which skins and buckets are hoisted by 
a bamboo crane or by creaking windlasses turned by patient bullocks. Beside 
wells and fountains, or by the banks of pond or stream, every morning the 
Hindoo will be found religiously washing' himself in public, as a practical act 
of worship and thanksgiving to the powers that send this blessed element from 
heaven. 

Sometimes the floods are calamitous. Sir W. W. Hunter describes one in 
Orissa that covered nearly 300 square miles for weeks with several feet of water. 


Periyar Dam, South India, in course of Construction 
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when “the rivers came down like furious bulls, bursting their banks in every 
direction. More than 412,000 people were suddenly driven out of house and 
home, and found themselves in the middle of a boiling ocean. Thousands of 
miserable families floated about in canoes, on bamboo rafts, on trunks of trees, or 
on rice sacks which threatened every moment to dissolve into fragments beneath 
them. Every banyan-tree had its rookery of human beings, while the Brahmans 
from the roofs of their brick temples looked down in safet}?- as the flood roared 
past. The common danger disarmed all creatures of their natural antipathies. 
Snakes glided up to the roofs and burrowed harmlessly in the thatch. Sheep 
and goats were carried away by herds in the torrent, and in a few days their 
carcasses came to the surface and floated about covered with crows and kites. 
But the most pitiable sight of all was the plough-cattle, standing in shallow parts 
up to their necks, and hungrily snuffing the barren wmters for food, until they 
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sank exhausted into the slime.” In this region, where all seems to be on a 
gigantic scale, terrible cyclones also work fer-spread havoc, and can destroy tens 
of thousands of lives in a day. 

But the most familiar and the most fearful calamity is when over large 
districts the rain-clouds may float by as in pitiless mockery, or give a grudging 
discharge short of the needed relief. That means warning of far-spread death. 
Water inevitably runs short; the land is scorched up, the crops fail, and myriads 
or millions of impoverished peasants will be blighted into gaunt shapes of hunger 
and disease. The great famine of 1S77-78 is calculated to have cost over live 
million lives. Under the old native governments these victims were left to die 
like flies, struggling feebly among each other for the scanty means of subsis- 
tence. And now, when the resources of an enlightened Government are brought 
into play for humane relief, not all the doles of charity from the other side of the 
world, nor all the strenuous labours of our overtasked officials, can do more than 
mitigate the unspeakable sufihrings of ever-recurring famines, followed by the 
pestilential diseases tliat are epidemic in India. 


INITABITANTS OF INDIA 

This rich land lias all along invited conquest, even before the days of 
classical warriors who, in the twilight of history, are seen flitting across its 
mountain barrier. In the central hills still exist aboriginal black tribes whose 
very names, meaning or labourers^ denote how they have been driven here 

encroaching superiors; some of these are so low in the scale of life that till 
last century they offered human sacrifices, fought with flint arroAvs, and clothed 
themselves with leaves, like Adam. In the north, under the ITimaiayas, there 
is a strong strain of Mongoloid blood. At the southern end the people mainly 
belong to a stock called Dravidian, which, with its variety of allied languages, 
Tehigu and Tamil the most widely spoken, seems to represent a wave of invasion 
earlier than that whicli came to overflow the main part of the peninsula. At least 
three thousand years ago we find dominant on the Indus and the Ganges a fair- 
skinned Aryan people, akin to ourselves, now represented by the pure-blooded 
Brahmans and Rajputs, while their blending with lower stocks has produced the 
masses of the brown Hindoo population in various shades, sometimes dilTering as 
widely as nations of Europe from each other- In the north-wHest are the masily 
Sikhs and the hardy Jats, of wdiom a w'andering shoot is recognized by some 
ethnologists in our familiar gypsies, popularly identified Avith Egypt. On the 
other side of India SAvarm tlie millions of Bengal, who, as Macaulay puts it, 
“ enei-A^ated by a soft climate and accustomed to j^eaceful employments, bore the 
same relation to other Asiatics which the Asiatics generally bear to tlie bold and 
energetic children of Europe”. This AA’eak-kneed character has come to mark 
the typical Hindoo; and that his degeneration is of old date appears from the 
persistency with Avhich Tartars, Arabs, Turcomans, Afghans, and other warlike 
races Avere able to swoop down upon the fruits of his patient industry. 

For centuries India aa’hs overrun by streams of Moslem invasion, depositing 
a new stratum of flesh and blood in many parts. The Moslem warriors in turn 
grew languid under Indian suns; and the Mogul empire was hardly established 
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in all its stateliness when it beg'an to go to pieces, frittered away among self- 
seeking viceroys and assailed by a revival of Hindoo vigour in the Alahratta hill- 
tribes, who carried their devastating excursions to the walls of Delhi and Calcutta. 
By this time India was being intruded on by 
Himalayan passes; and 
more than one European 
nation sought to win a 
share of its wealth, at first 
in the way of trade rather 
than of war. Amid the 
ruins of the Mogul empire 
grew up, for a time un- 
noticed, the power of a 
great trading company 
which, by the rivalry of 
France and the feeble 
t3u-anny of native princes, 
was half - forced, half - 
tempted into a career of 
conquest. A century com- 
pleted that conquest, for 
a moment endangered by 
the crisis of the Mutiny, 
then the joint-stock mas- 
ter, ‘ ‘ John Company ”, 
whose very name and 
nature made such an im- 
posing mystery to its mil- 
lions of subjects, handed 
over India to be the 
brightest jewel 
British Crown, 
latest conquest 
from former ones in that 
the dominant race show 
little desire to settle for 
life in the uncongenial 
country they g'overn, while 
to its mingled population 
they have added a new 

strain in the multiplying half-caste element which assumes the title of Eurasian, 
and usually aspires to follow European customs, as is natural where European 
birth makes a title to aristocracy. It must be confessed that this stock, having 
Its root in our vices, does not bear a rich crop of our characteristic virtues ; but 
to the rule there are exceptions. 

Among the elements that go to make up India’s three hundred millions, 
special mention should be made of the Parsees, who, though a small, are an 
important, constituent. Descendants of Persian fire-worshippers, exiled from 
their native land and admitted in India to the hospitality of fresh persecution and 


Parsees worshipping the Rising Sun on the Beach at Bombay 
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abasement through which they held together for centuries, thriving by their turn 
for commerce, under British protection they have developed into a sing'ularly- 
enterprising and industrious community with its centre at Bombay, where their 
high, black hats and snow-wliite garments are so often seen, notably on the shore 
when at early morning they pay their hereditary devotions to the rising sun. 
Here one can hardly believe that the Parsees are only about a hundred thousand 
strong; but all over India, especially on the western side, will they be found 
prospering, and in the ports of Eastern seas, seldom in servile positions, rather as 
bankers, shop-keepers, and men of business. Some of the Parsees of Bombay are 
true merchant princes, distinguished by their taste for art and for public-spirited 
liberality in the use of their wealth; upon more than one our Government has be- 
stowed the title of baronet; and none better deserved distinction tham the late Mr. 
J. N. Tata, whose himiiy have carried out his munificent offer of 30 lacs of rupees 
for an educational endovinient. The rising generation, sometimes educated in 
England, take kindly to our athletic sports, and cricket has become their favourite 
game. The better position of women among them makes social intercourse with 
Europeans possible, as it is not in the case ol Moslem and Hindoo piirdoh. ladies. 
The higher class of Parsees begin to hold somcwiiai lightly to the religion of 
Zoroaster, which readily adapts itself to liberal conceptions, while its strict 
observances centre round a veneration lor lire so regardtid tliat t!ie orthodox 
Parsee scruples to smoke as a trifling with his sacred element. Tiiis rm erence 
having forbidden them to use cremation, like the Hindoos, tlieir most striking 
custom is that of laying the dead on the top of I'ligli uiwers at sunrise and sunset, 
to be devoured by the vultures that, perched in a hideous row, await their daily 
meal about those “Towers of Silence”, standing in leafy gardens outsidi* (u’ties of 
western India. Enlightened Parsees now incline to give up this insanitary practice. 

The Parsees are, in India, much what the Jews are or were in other 
countries. Here, too, Jews have made their wviy in small numbers. A small 
sect of Syrian Christians also has long been settled on the south coast. The 
ubiquitous Chinaman takes service in the seaports where Armenian and other 
imniigrants arrive. But it would take too long to (mumerate all the races and 
communities that iiere dwell together under the iegis of tlie. Pax .Bn'tunuica, vdth 
this one title to be called a nation, its elements imperfictly fused or cwm in a state 
of mutual repulsion, kept apart by aiitijiathies of I'ace and siiperstition, SjH-aking 
over 200 different tongues, with the mongrel Hindnsiaiii as a nivain langiiag(; of 
intercommunication, and Hindooisni as the prevaleni odigion.* 

“ Religion ina)' be taken as the key-note of Indian life and iiiston'. While our ancesMis 'acre riiiil ilaik-iniudeil 
barbarians their Aryan kinsmen migrating to Hindostan had developed a sirngnlar di-art • i,i caitn: , '.tilr in 

religious tlioiiglit. Before Greece or Rome b-ecarne illustrious the VeJie hynti! - be-p dk it-:;, .d-- 1 ..i ‘if i,, .iirl 

the Brahininical prieslhoixl appear as philosophers, legislators, and poets of n.) ‘ni',’.:'. r iii'k i ,* i' .lci-.-, 

of India show a liigh level not only of material but of moral civilization, as wob u' r - ' v. i- a 

to defend the soil the_v had won. This enervating climate, however, with it- c i-v t-n.'rt. ’ ix---, i. ■ iJiiv-.i'; ,tn 

influence of degiateracy, and most clearly so in the matter of biilief. Gootl v, Ij.i-h Ina • -.1, -m ,■ .s ■ m ijint-idv v,,!- 
always apt to wither under a too scorching sun, or to run to lank foliage ralitcr tliari t-) fiini. i-,:.riv iv ii-eh' 

,a marked growth in tit ought, after a time began to be choked by the heatlienism it Intii -v.-i r-h ; i ! ■ -i.t < i-a ,! nev. 
shoot in Buddliism, a faith of noble ideals which to this day surpasses ail oiiiers in tii-.- nr.iab r . ■’ ;; , •>; a ■ i.t . I'his, 
in turn, became a jungle of sapless formulas, and after looo years died out on tlsc i.iivi ci! iis ira i!-, ! i i'>i grr-w u]“! 

modern Hmdooism, a union of Brahminical dre.ams of divinity Buddltist lo-.v f-or hrcii.iaii ' , .-i'';!-.. r, vui the 
aboriginal superstitions, the whole forming a tangled maze where the great Mindno sriitit'- 'if !k -tirii ’ ih.- I'r-'itnr, 
VisVimi the Preserver, and Siva the Idestroyer, t;ike Protean shapes as a. pantheon n; , bje --o ; , o,, ,} 'vhii li 

higher minris may turn upwards, seeking one Almighty Spirit, but the vulgar crowd fix tneir ort'-aho!- ; in loo-init 

idols, base fetishes, symbols of fear and sensuality, litly adored willi degrading rites am! b.itb-WDij u , ' - 1 h.ip.‘'s 

Story of the Indian Mufiny. F. Wtirne & Co. 


In this deeply-rooted wilderness of misbelief one of the greatest obstacles to 
progress, and the most striking feature of social organization, is the system of 
caste, doubly fostered by superstition and pride, thriving on that slavish reg'ard 
for custom which is the bane of the East. The Aryan conquerors became 
originally divided into three superior classes: Brahmans , priests; Rajputs, 
soldiers; and Vaisyas, tillers of the ground; and they included the despised 
aborigines under the general name of Sudras, or serfs. Then the sudras began 
to split up into particular classes, the superior ranks also being subdivided, while 
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Prayers by the Wayside 

The worshippers are prostrating themselves before emblems of the cobra and other deadly snakes. 
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Still careful to distinguish themselves as the “twice-born” caste.s, who wear the 
sacred thread, badge of their spiritual aristocracy. Thus the castes have growm 
to be innumerable, counted by hundreds, if not by thousands, each making it a 
sacred duty to hold itself cut off from others by distinctions of rank and occupa- 
tion. Members of different castes cannot marry, will not eat together, must not 
touch food cooked by an inferior; indeed a high-caste Hindoo will throw aw'-ay his 
dinner and go hungry if so much as the shadow of an outsider has fallen upon it, 
and smash the 'vessel from which a proud European has drunk. Each orthodox 
Hindoo finds it necessary to use his own pot or cup, and to prepare his own meal 
wdiere not in company with his fellows. Caste is shown by dress, by the tools ol 
a man’s trade, and by many minute signs that escape a European but are easily 
interpreted by the native who knows his \vorld. It does not necessarily coincide 
with social position ; a powerful prince may by birth be of lower caste than many 
of those who humbly serve him, but, quoad sacra, have the right to despise him. 
In our native armva hip-h-caste Brahman will take orders from an officer who mus‘ 
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do poojaJi before him when his sacred character comes into question. Whatever 
caste a man belongs to by birth, it is rare for him to rise out ol this. 

If by any neglect of its unwritten ordinances one has violated his caste, lie 
may have to malce atonement by going through some humiliating and disgiisting 
ordeal, one feature in which is hardly mentionable to ears polite, else he becomes 
an outcast pariah, shunned by those to whom alone he can look lor the kindly 
offices of life, doomed to the ruin in this world which seems his kite in the next. 
The force of caste-obligations varies in clifterent parts; on the Mahrattas, for 
instance, they sit more lightly than on the Bengalese; but the sentiment under- 
lying them leavens even Mohammedans brought into contact with Hindoos. 
Englishmen who, in their haughty attitude towards racial inferiors here, iin- 
conscioiislv illustrate the origin of caste, profess to respect it as far as possible; 
but under their management of India its scruples are often bound to go to the 
Avail. A Brahman who enlists in the army can hardly escape the degrading touch 
of leather; one who gets sent to prison may find some difficulty in hasnng the 
services of a higher-caste cook; travelling by railway lArings temptation to impiet}'-, 
when through a long journey a scrupulous believer must go Avithoiit; a cooked 
meal, and if he have not Ifis own drinking-vessel must make shift to liawe tlie 
water poured into his closed hands by the water-carrier, whose touch is defilement. 
Sepoys taken to the cold heiglits of Afghanistan Iiave had to be :fi)rbidd<m tlieir 
ceremonial ablutions, which in tliat climate often proved deadl}’. rmu'e fact 

of travelling to England, as better-class natives do in increasing num))crs for 
education and other purposes, compromises caste sanctity; l:)iit so man\’ are in 
this case as now to form a class considerable enougli to defy public opinion. 
Association with Europeans in domestic service should wear doAA n the restrictions 
of caste, though these may be so far encouraged by prudent housekeepers as a 
substitute for locking cellar or cupboard. Enlightened and wealth)- natives, in 
private if not in public, begin to neglect such incoin'enient prejudices; but it 
is unfortunately too often observed how tlie_y copy our Avorse more readil}' than our 
better manners. An Indian saying is that the first sign of a native’s Christianiza- 
tion will be to get drunk, the second to marry a wAlow, aiicl the lifird depth of 
iniquity when lie so kir forgets hiinself as to eat beet. Reformed Hinckto SA'stems, 
such as tliat of the Sik'hs, reject caste, wliose barriers .seem to haA c lieen ihroA\n 
down fiir a time by Buddhism; but among the general body of file iieo|:)h‘ it is a 
tyranu)q tempered onhHiy such inconsistencies as are fiimd befwenn die theory 
and the practice of other creeds, and now by A-arious influences of i-elaxaiion A\ ]iich 
seem likely to be progressive. 

The slavisli, condition of Avomen is another barrier to progress, lieighlened Iia'- 
the Mohammedanism that in many parts of India has Avorked upon the older kiitli, 
the two religions indeed having a corrupting influence on each other. A point 
of respectability, like keeping a carriage, is that mother or daugliter be a purdah 
AAaaman, curtained from sight of the other sex, pent up in zenanas for a life of 
petty gossip and childish amusement. Nothing in our habits rimre amazes a. 
native than the fact of English ladies openly dancing, riding, plaA'ing ai ixill Avith 
men, as only his shameless naiitch-girls Avoiikl do. To us again nothing seems 
more ridiculous than the mystery that surrounds an Indian ladv, who cannot 
travel by train Avithout being ladled from a, shut~up box into the barred caravan, 
like a Avild-beast den, reserved for the like of her; and if such a one be not 
available will insist on stifling any European women Avho may be her fellow- 
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travellers, by keeping doors and windows closed; as English gentlemen may have 
to put up with the companionship of a rajah attended by a naked fakir as his 
chaplain, or of a Moslem who at the hour of prayer spreads out his carpet across 
the narrow floor. It is seldom, indeed, that women of the two races need thus 
come into contact, social intercourse being hardly possible between them. 

The Eastern woman, where not a drudge, is looked on as mainly a breeder of 
children. In India marriage is almost a religious duty for the man, whose soul 
would be at sore loss if he did not rear a son to perform his funeral rites.. 


I'lincloo Bride and Bridegroom 
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Matrimony being a matter of business between the two families, a match will 
often be arranged for mere children, who may never see one another till the 
union comes to be consummated. If the boy-husband die in the interval, the 
unfortunate girl is doomed to the miserable lot of a widow, who can never mate 
without impiety, and who, though a prince’s daughter, shorn and stripped of her 
ornaments, must resign herself to becoming an abject outcast among her father’s 
lowest servants. Time was when such an unfortunate, dazed by g'rief, drugged 
into ecstasy, or forced on to the pyre by stern priests, was held bound to burn 
herself alive beside the husband’s body as one for whom life was no longer W'Orth 
living in this world. This custom of suttee is one with regard to which our 
Government has broken its rule of tolerance, as in the case of hook-swinging and 
other cruel practices that once figured in missionary magazines, but it was not 
abolished wdthout much difficulty. Woman, so capable of self-sacrifice, is here 
reared to look on her debasement as natural, even to hug the chains of custom. 
Another atrocious practice which we had hard work to put down was that of 
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killing' off female babies as a nui- 
sance. A girl learns from the first 
that she is not welcome in the family, 
while her brother’s chance is to be 
spoiled by the folly and indulgence 
of his proud mother, the degradation 
of one sex thus reacting most mis- 
chievously on the character of the 
other in its most plastic period of 
formation. Every “mem sahib” in 
India knows what a fond ayah will 
do to rear her charge as a little 
tyrant, where male nurses also may^ 
shoAV an extraordinary degree of 
gentle indulgence and respectful 
affection to the children of their mas- 
ters. Kindliness, patience, and suave 
courtesy, indeed, seem the vij'tnes of 
the Hindoo; and while we enumerate 
his faults let us note liow' to tlie sick', 
poor, and helpless, as well as to lazy 
devotees, he is charitaljle according 
to his means. “That wlu'di is done 
by Poor Law over the British Isles”, 
Sir Richard Temple reminds us, “is 
managed by voluntary effort all over 
Indku” 

Another salient feature in Hindoo religion is its exaggerated regard for 
animal life, by writers of Voltaire’s school extolled as a noble humanity that 
should put Christians to shame, w'hile it appears rather a superstition founded on 
the idea of the transmigration of souls into animal forms. At the best tliis is an 
unpractical form of virtue such as often marks the running to seed of devout 
sentiment, well illustrated by the legend of that Oriental saint who fed a starving 
tiger with his own flesh. The pious Braliman, if his venerated cov' broka‘ its hyg, 
would think' it a sin to put the poor Lieast out of pain, but a dut)’^ to brisig it fnod 
for prolonging its misery. Killing is repugnant to the Hindoo mind. The 
scrupulous sect of Jains, who can have never examined a drop of water througli a 
microscope, go about with a cloth over their mouths, lest Iav accident then’ should 
sacrilegiously swallow a fl^y and scruple to light a lamp for fear of attracting 
a mosquito to its doom. By this sect chiefly are maintained hos|}itais for maimed 
and diseased animals, Avhere curing makes small part of the treatment ; and such 
queer charity is said to be pushed to the point of feeding' Aaf'rmin on the IiocIa' 
of a man, drugged to unconsciousness lest he should be irritated into impious 
slaughter of the tiny tormentors. 

It is well known how the cow here is a peculiar object of worsluy, kept in 
filtlw idleness, fed with observant care, protected against all ill-usage, Avhile the 
ox and the poor bullock may be cruelly goaded and tail-twisted to toilsome tasks. 
Nothing more horrifies a Hindoo than our iniquitous habit of eating beef. No 
cause of quarrel between Hindoo and Moslem is more frequent than the latter’s 
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riiis man liaa held his arm up fof ovei' tu'entj' year.s and cannot 
nott' talte it down. 
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impious want of regard for the sacred animal. In Cashmere, a mainly 
Mohammedan state, ruled by Hindoos, to kill a cow is punishable by life-long- 
imprisonment. Under our direct government the Hindoo who accidentally 
commits such a crime can purify himself only by a penitential pilgrimage to the 
Ganges, not without fees to priestly absolvers. None of this race may be a 
butcher; even leather-dressers are a degraded caste, yet among them those who 
deal with the skins of cows will look down on the Inferiors whose material is mere 
horse-skin. So strong is the prejudice that Englishmen sometimes judge well 
to defer to it. One could name a hig'h official, by no means remarkable for the 
profession of ascetic virtues, who thought it his duty, while in a certain important 
post, to become a total abstainer from what here represents the roast beef of old 
England. 

Monkeys are only less reverenced, with an affection due to the fame of 
Hanuman, one of the most popular incarnations of the. Hindoo pantheon. 
Temples have been established and endowed for these tricksy deities, who in 
troops are allowed to infest even the streets of a town, playing the thief more 
often than the beggar; but the robbed shopkeeper durst not drive them off by 
violence. A Avorldly proprietor may go the length of shooing the devastators 
away into his neighbour’s garden; but the truly pious man, when the monkeys 
come to steal his mangoes, dutifully offers them chupatties or other tribute from 
his larder. The peacock is also an object of special veneration. Keen are the 
grudges raised by our sportsmen’s want of respect for these taboos, through wdiich 
even the mild Hindoo may be driven to indignant violence. For example of a 
case constantly recurring, some years ago a soldier accidentally shot a calf, near 
Ahmedabad. Soon afterwards a young officer, coming to shoot at the same 
place, was mobbed, seized, and 
stripped by the outraged vil- 
lagers, who bound him naked 
to a tree and left him in the 
sun to a torturing death, from 
which he was saved by the 
timely arrival of a party of his 
comrades. It is noticeable in 
such scrupulous tenderness of 
life that it does not ahvays 
regard the human animal : the 
jailers of the Black Hole, the 
slaughterers of Carvnpore, 
would no doubt have shud- 
dered to stain their hands with 
the blood of a dove. All ani- 
mals, indeed, do not come off 
equally w^ell with this bastard 
humanity, that, while straining 
at a gnat, SAvallows many a 
moral camel. The goat is 
literally made a scape-goat in 
religious sacrifices, and the 
kid is a feast for those who 
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durst not kill a calf in a land where no small part ot the people go half-starved all' 
their lives. 

Further notable features of Hindoo faith, the austerity and beggary of its 
filthy fakirs, the exactions of its idle priests, the cumbrous observances of 
its ritual, its hideous images of innumerable gods, its stone bulls and other 
brutal idols, its mean village fetishes of tree or rock, its abject dread ot evil spirits, 
that goes on finding ever new shapes for propitiation, all these, tamiliar to us trom 
the reports of scandalized missionaries, are only the natural growth ot superstition 
beneath that sweltering sky, where mental slavery makes faith a day-dream or 
a nightmare, and ignorant fanatics selfishly seek to work out their salvation with- 
out cultivating fruit for the use of fellow-men. Like other creeds, this has its 
diverse moods and manners of worship, there being many sects specially dedicated 
to the cult of Vishnu and Siva in their various incarnations, while the first person 
of their trinity seems to be held as “ too bright and good” for ordinary devotion. 
Ivrishna, tlie Indian Apollo, a radiant youthful avatar of Vishnu, is dear to 
women ; Kali, the bloodthirsty wife of Siva, has many votaries ; a,nd the Iieroic 
F\am appears most generally popular, from the fact of his iiiime rnalcing a 
un i versal salutation. 

One remarkable body is the Jains, strong on the west side, wlio appear to 
represent a fusion of Buddiitsni with Brahmanism, and, largely belonging to 
tlie merchant class, have liberally spent tlieii* substance on elaboivUe temples 
such as those on Mount Aboo, at the south end of the Aravalli Hills, standing 
up so far seen from the plains, within sight of a railway which brings to it 
many pilgrims of the picturesque as well as true devotees. The astonishing- 
rock sculptures found in various parts of India are usiiall}’ Buddhist, a lact that 
proves their antiquity. The finest Hindoo temples are, as a rule, to be looked 
for in the south, beyond the tide-mark of Mohammedan invasion; but the zeal 
shown in this Iviiid of piety is attested by the huge crop of holy places that have 
sprung up in modern times, at Benares, for instance, where two centuries ago 
Aurungzebe played the iconoclast among native shrines. 

The Hindoo, who holds beef-eating in horror, is not altogether a vegetarian, 
any more than is the Moslem hater of pork; but by povr-rtv, ratlier than on 
pi'inciple, the inhabitants of tlie peiiinsula. are UKiinh^ temjieram in dim ; and 
fortunately its climate is congenial to temperance as to indigence. Whatever 
show of gold and gems it may here and there serajie togetlier tu dazzle the t-ve, 
India is a poor country. Taking millionaire rajalis togetlier with famine-siricken 
coolies, it has been calculated that each inliabitant lias at the most an av erage 
of three halfpence a day to live upon. The necessities of life are clitxip enougli, 
indeed, in a good season. A soldier’s or a servant’s pay comes to a few nipetss 
a month, out of ivhicli he sometimes will keep a large family. Tiie staple of 
food is grain, rice, millet, barley, wheat, and others, lielped out with milk and 
ghee, the boiled butter that is such universal “kitchen” of a native’s simiile 
fare. The ckupattic or girdle-cake is his common baking. vSweetmea.ts, made 
with sugar and ghee, are favourite dainties that come in very useful on such 
occasions as long- railway journeys, when the native cannot cook for himself 
according to the rules of his caste. The bariya, or merchant, and all wealthy 
enough to make free use of such luxuries, will run to flit and paunch; the hard- 
working peasant, who must dip charily into the ghee-pot, is more like to be 
thin even to gaimtness, yet with a tendency to pot-belly, swollen by masses of 
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vegetable food. This kind of diet seems to produce a softness of body and a 
mildness of temper that has made them like sheep before more wolfish assailants. 
Yet, wanting in stamina and in spirit as he is, the spindle-shanked native often 
shows an activity and power of endurance that might put to shame the beef- 
fed Briton, whose pride better bears comparison with the unwieldy laziness of 
self-indulgent townsmen. The use of opium and hhcmg — an intoxicating- drug- 
made from Indian hemp — answers here to our alcoholic dissipations as a rule ; 
yet sons of Hindoo Belial, too, can make beasts of themselves on the native rum, 
called arrack. Betel is largel}^ chewed, causing a red discoloration of the 
teeth; and tobacco, home-grown and inferior in quality, is much enjoyed by 
both sexes in the oriental hubble-bubble, or rolled up in leaves into funnel-shaped 
cigarettes. 

The climate, in most cases, relieves the working man from the need of all 
but one indispensable garment; yet the modest Hindoo has two waist-cloths, 
which he so handles as never to expose himself even in his public ablutions. 
Some sort of turban, the thicker the better for his shaven head, is more necessary 
than shoes, which must never be kept on before a superior. For other dress, a 
■sort of tight trousers or loose hose are much worn under various kinds of coats. 
Mohammedan women, more often than Hindoos, maybe seen in such trousers; 
but the common feature of female dress is the sari^ a long strip of cloth, that, like 
the Highlander’s plaid, can be wound about the body in various ways or drawn 
half over the head as a hood. The upper classes have their more elaborate 
costumes, which begin to be supplanted by or ludicrously mixed with European 
apparel, as the cummerbund, so common in the East long before the Jager 
system had been advertised, begins to make its appearance even in Piccadilly 
of a hot summer. 

The greater part of the people are cultivators of the land, from which on 
rich soil they may win two, or even three, annual crops by patience, industry, and 
'Constant care. The Hindoo ryot tills his fields in the way handed down from 
father to son. Large farms and expensive machinery are beyond his ideas; his 
main artificial need is the water-supply, for which he must often depend on 
■elaborate irrigation-works. He scratches his fruitful plot with a wmoden plough, 
drops in the seed, and nature does the rest. When his spring or autumn crop 
is ripe, he scpiats on the ground to reap the grain in handfuls with a crooked 
sickle, taking a c|uarter of an acre for a good day’s work. Burdened as he 
is by taxes and assessments due to the Government as lord of the soil, the 
economical peasant strives to hoard up silver coin, which may make the trousseau 
of his daughter when she is to be got rid of in marriage. After the ornaments 
in which his womankind often carry about no small part of the family wealth, 
his chief ostentation is the giving of a costly feast on occasion of a birth, 
wedding, or funeral; when, to make a display among his neighbours, he too 
often indebts himself to the class of money-lenders who grow fat upon his 
narrow margin between income and expenditure. Another thriving profession 
here is that of marriage-makers, who get a fee for acting as go-between to bring 
suitable couples together, -without any reference to natural inclination. This is 
not the only curious trade in India. There are beggars so well off as to be able 
to ride on horseback. Jugglers, acrobats, nautch-girls are all recognized classes. 
There are even bands of professional thieves, who, when out of work, make 
•excellent watchmen, on the proverbial principle of setting a thief to catch a 
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thief. The Thugs were murderers by trac 
branch of industry, the crimes of violence 
stamped out unless in wild hill distric 
religious excitement boils over into riot. 

Most occupations, transmitted from i 
There are the bheesties, or water-carriers, 
caste may handle. There are the dhoMes, 
craft is as much thumping as scrubbing. 


father to son, are a matter of caste, 
whose skin bags only a man of low 
, or washermen, the exercise of whose 
and ^vho at a riverside mav be seen 
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making havoc with linen. There are the dir^eds, or needlemen, that sit tn-oss- 
legged in an employer’s verandah till they have finished their job, and will 
exactly copy a suit of European clothes even to the rents and patche.s. There 
are the weavers who produce native fabrics not yet driven out of the market 
by our machine-made goods. There are the potters and tlie iiu-tal -workers 
who will not fail for work where every man must carry aliout with liim Ids own 
cooking-pot and drinking /o^a. Each department of domestic service lias its 
caste of hereditary menials: the horse must have his grass-cutter as well as his 
groom, and the sahib’s boots cannot be handled by tlie man wlio makes his 
bed, so that quite a modest English household needs a dozen do-little servants. 
Lazy fellows, with no regular calling, find congenial situations as the swagger- 
ing, swashbuckling followers of some ostentatious nobleman. The besetting 
ambition of a native who has learned English is any post under Govern- 
ment“Clerk, messenger, or policeman — that gives a chance to play the great 
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man in a small way and pocket bribes for the favour they are supposed to 
influence. 

Truth, uprightness, and straightforward independence will not be the 
strong points of a nation too much broken in to the rule of tyrannous masters. 
Bribes, backshish, dustoor, money given and taken underhand or in the way of 
bounty, instead of by open contract for honest service, are the curse of the 
East. A servant who would scorn to rob his master expects by diistoor, custom, 
a commission on transactions that go through his hands. A driver or porter, 
who has been trebly over-paid, will give up the rest of his day to sitting at the 
employer’s door, on the chance of dunning out of him a few more annas. The 
humblest agent takes as undoubted his right to sweat the earnings of those 
working under him. That the official’s palm should be greased by the suitor, 
that the tax-gatherer should be an extortioner, seem but matter of course. In 
token of obeisance the inferior must offer some present, however small, which 
the lordl)^ superior may merely touch and remit. The native, starved in manly 
self-respect, hungers to be put in some kind of authority, out of which his vanity 
as well as his covetousness may be fed. Men who will cringe like dogs, lying* 
and flattering when they must, show g-reat aptitude for playing the bully when 
they may. Striking will be the contrast between the obeisant servility of a 
baboo railway clerk to the sahib, and the haughty airs he puts on to the 
sahib’s low-caste servant. But for our rule, India, degenerate under so many 
yokes, would be a scene of general oppression and corruption ; and our hard 
task is to impose peace and fair dealing upon its rival peoples, its manifold 
classes, its hostile creeds, and its would-be tyrants. 

On the top of this seething three hundred millions, the conquering race 
float like drops of oil upon water, hardly a quarter of a million strong, not one 
white face to a thousand brown and black ones. The great majority are officials 
and soldiers; few Englishmen seek to make their homes for life here; and it is 
well known how only on the hills can white children be healthily reared. We 
are but encamped among the natives, in whom our interest seldom develops 
into sympathy. Sympathy is difficult indeed between two races whose strong 
and weak points so ill correspond, the character of the one marked by rough 
frankness and vigour, of the other by smooth-tongued flattery and helpless 
servility. That the natives respect us is not more certain than that, as a rule, 
they do not love us. Under the circumstances, social amalgamation is out of 
the question, and unfortunately it is not the best part of our morals and manners 
that prove most easily copied in the East. 

The British official is the true noble, whom high-born rajahs are willing 
to ape in various ways. Then conies the class of private Englishmen, who 
cannot here be called civilians: traders, planters, and so forth, chiefly congregated 
in the great cities or in certain districts exploited by their enterprise. The status 
of European foreigners may prove a little awkward, unless in large ports, where 
their consuls look after their interests. All other social pretensions give place 
to rank in the service; it is serious work making out orders of precedence at 
mess and club dinners, where ladies are often admitted, who show themselves 
most keenly alive to such questions. The natives well appreciate distinctions 
between Burra Sahib and Chota Sahib \ but to them every white face is more or 
less reverenced, and a European almost everywhere finds himself saluted and 
salaamed to with the courteous deference that comes natural to these people. 



Sahibs of the old school would boast how the}'' expected a native nobleman to 
dismount and humbly stand by the roadside to let the lord of creation pass by 
in due respect. 

If the whole truth must be told, it were to be wished all English folk in 
India better represented our national virtues. Many ot those who seek their 

fortunes here fail to stand the 
trial of finding themselves mem- 
bers of an aristocracy that takes 
rank above conquered wealth and 
titles. The brutal side of our 
nature seems too much drawn 
out by a deference to which men 
liave not been accustomed at 
home; and our arrogance is apt 
to sliow itself ratl'ier in an incon- 
siderate bliintness than in selfisli 
dignity. The lower one goes in 
rank and social obligations, tlie 
more one sees tliis. Tiie liritisli 
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subaltern’s contempt for “ nig- 
gers ” is no elevating influence, 
nor, 'with all his good [loints, 
does T. Atkins, as represented 
by his friend Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling, seem a worthy niissionarv' 
of civilization. The same author 
illustrates the deteriorating effect 
of this exile on women, who, 
parted from their children, and 
without bracing duties or occu- 
pation, are the more disposed to 
fall victims to that power always 
ready to find work for idle hands 




and vacant thoughts. The snobbish sin of social jealousy, indeed, is here held 
in salutary bonds. Everyone has his fixed place in the hierarchy of official or 
military rank; and as most families’ income is known to a rupee, there will be 
little temptation to pretentious extravagance. On moral and mental, if not on 
physical vigour, the climate is apt to tell enervatingly. It is, or used t(') be, noticed 
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how, when old Indians took a religious turn of mind, it often ran into narrow 
moulds, shaped by studying obscure prophecies under a blinding sun, and perhaps 
by the antagonizing effect of heathen fanaticism. At the present day educated 
Anglo-Indians are kept less out of touch with thought and culture at home. 
But the more rapid and frequent communication with Europe turns away their 
attention from the land which most of them hope to get out of as soon as possible; 
and many of our countrymen learn little about their place of banishment beyond 
such features as are forced upon their notice by daily necessities. 

The old Company’s servants were more at home here, entering into the life 
of the people in a way that lowered their own moral standards ; so that on the 
whole the closer connection with England makes for good on the Englishman’s 
self-respect, while it keeps him more aloof from the strangers among whom he 
spends his shorter spells of exile. Touching, indeed, is the lo5/‘alty with which 
he looks to ‘‘home” for his patterns in small matters as in great. Wherever he 
be stationed, among the muggy swamps of Bengal or on the burning plains of 
Scinde, one notes with amusement how the banished Briton would fain cling 
to his own customs and costumes ; how, as soon as the setting sun allows, he 
throw's off the thick topee for whatever cap may be the mode at Aldershot or 
wSt. Andrews, and hoAv at night he scrupulously arrays himself in the combination 
of black cloth and starched linen that seems about the most unsuitable dress 
that could be devised for such a climate. In certain places it is, or was, the 
fashion for a dinner guest to arrive in the orthodox swallow^-tail, attended by a 
servant carrying a cool white jacket, wdiich a considerate host would presently 
invite him to assume. On the Calcutta side the chimney-pot hat is still an idol of 
respectability. Yet such superstitious mortifications of the flesh sometimes shape 
themselves under heathen influences. That the Anglo-Indian Mrs. Grundy is an 
incarnation of Siva seems shown by the fact of the correct visiting'-hours in India 
being its perilous noon, when no sensible person would stir from home, unless 
under the force of duty or social religion. What seems another false doctrine and 
practice is of truly British origin. Besides the chota hazri^ “little breakfast”, 
wdth which he begins his early day, this son of beef and beer professes to “ keep 
up his strength” by three heavy meals — but some wdser stomachs omit the 
mid-day “ tiffin ”, — eating an amount of meat which the example of the temperate 
natives should show' him to be needless if not harmful. And if, under the 
constant provocation of this swmltering sky, he give wmy to his nation’s besetting 
sin, it has become proverbial in India how^ every glass makes a “peg” in his 
coffin. In this matter of food and drink, indeed, it is hoped that our countrymen 
are learning to consider more carefully their own good and that of those around 
them. The Anglo-Indian, if he rvould remain a good Englishman, must always 
be specially on his guard both against corrupting influences from within and from 
Avithout. His great danger here, a danger best resisted by those most qualified 
to exercise authority, is that of “getting' the wind into his head”, unless it be 
that of getting his liver out of order. To an outsider it is instructive to note the 
difference beDveen those temporary exiles on an outward and on a homew'ard 
voyage. Going back from England, refreshed by contact with their mother earth, 
they make the best of company. Leaving India, they are more apt to be found 
cliquish, snappish, given to petty jealousies and quarrels and that attitude of mind 
knowm as “putting on side”, for wdiich Indian slang substitutes the expressive 
phrase used above. 
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The o-lobe-trotter, with his note-book, by no means such a hivourite as he is 
now a frequent iig-ure in India, perhaps owes some of this resentment to an uneasy 
consciousness that his notes may not always be of admiration lor his fellow- 
countrymen here. That as he is belittled, rig-htly thinks that more and 

not less English interest in this vast dominion of ours would be an advantage, 
even if it ruffled men who might profit by unprejudiced criticism. The shrewd and 
painstaking traveller, indeed, may well carry away a better impression of India as 
a whole than is gained by residents who trouble themselves only about their own 
vicinity or department. Yet ‘‘Mr. Paget, M.P.,” does ill to dogmatize on all 



Indian problems after a cold-weather tour. Wliat forces itself on his attention is 
the unsympathetic manner tliat too much alloys tlie Anglo-Saxon’s dealings with 
an inferior race, born to vices of abasement for whii.'li w'e masterful .strangci's ma!\e 
small allowance. What he may not see on ins hasty tour ar(_‘ tiie elToris after 
justice of such a government as has iiitlierto been unknown in India, tlse jiatient 
labours of over-burdened oflicials, the devotion to duty winch so ofimi nii'Cts no 
reward but an early grave. 

Of late, it must be noted, our proconsuls have been tried by a spirit of unrest 
and agitation, giving cause for anxiety in more than one region. Bombs, assas- 
sinations, seditious writings have called for special provision of surnmarv justice. 
But this cloud, perhaps blown over Asia from the smoke of Japanese \ i{:tories, 
may pass off without any j^eriloiis storm. Discontent has been loudest among 
those least fit to make doughty rebels; when it spread into the Punjab, indeed, 
it was more disquieting. A less humane government would be in no danger from 
such enemies as flabby baboos educated in words rather tlian deeds. It is we 
ourselves who have taught the Hindoo journalist to prate of political rights quite 
exotic in the East, As a safety-valve for native opinion an Indian gentleman has 
for the first time been placed on the Viceroy’s Executi\'e Council; while a new 
Legislative Council, partly elective, includes Plindoo and Aloslem members. 
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POLITICAL DIVISIONS AND ADMINISTRATION 

This is not the place to tell that marvellous tale of English conquest, which 
in little more than a centuiy supplanted the Great Mogul’s empty title by the firm 
rule of the British empire. Our trading* settlements, fixed about three points of 
the coast, had made the core of the separate presidencies Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay; and when Warren Hastings was appointed the first governor-g'eneral, 
Calcutta, then the base of our most important advance towards dominion, became 
the chief seat of his power. Here rules the viceroy, helped by the deliberations 
of his Executive and Legislative Councils, and hampered, as Anglo-Indians are 
apt to think, by the votes of public opinion at home. At Madras and at Bombay 
we have governors and councils of subordinate dignity. But the administration 
of India has outgrown the Presidency system, still represented by different army 
cadres and divisions of the civil service, as by the esprit de corps of the Madras 
and the Bombay “sides”. 

Our Indian possessions are now grouped into further provinces, ruled by 
governors, lieutenant-governors, or commissioners, all responsible to the 
vice-regal centre, while a few places here and there stand directly under the 
governor -general, as Alsace under the German emperor. Among these terri- 
tories immediately administered by us are islanded a number of states trusted 
with a more or less nominal independence, whose native potentates, bearing- 
various high-sounding titles, reign indeed, but govern onl)?- under the eye of 
British residents or agents, a check on their power such as public opinion 
should be in a more developed society. In some cases it is part of the 
arrangement with such protected and superintended states that a proportion of 
their military force, trained by English officers, shall be at command of the 
Imperial Government for common defence. Sometimes the British authorities 
undertake to collect or administer the revenues; or this may be left to the native 
ruler. Here he will be carefully watched and checked; there, again, it is judged 
best to let him deal with his own people in his own way, so long as open scandal 
be avoided. A great point of difference is as to whether he may or may not be 
trusted with the power of life and death. There are other details of power and 
dignity that depend on the circumstances in each case; but all these titular 
sovereigns, more or less worthy to rule and contented to be ruled, know well 
how they hold their sceptres only on sufferance ; and the descendants of the old 
nizanis and nabobs seem now chiefly ambitious about such distinctions as the 
number of guns in the salute granted them by the Paramount Power, to which 
a few of the most enlightened princes show themselves wisely loyal. In all, 
besides the larger body of our own subjects, there are over sixty millions of 
inhabitants for whose welfare we have thus become responsible. 

Let us now take a rapid run round these territories, noting* the main character 
and prominent points of each; after which we may return to visit the chief cities 
more at leisure. 

Bengal, the richest and the most thickly-populated province of India, long- 
formed a separate lieutenant-governorship, including Behai* on the north, the coast 
district of Orissa to the south, and the hilly country of Chota Nagpore to the 
west. This is mainly the populous region watered by the Ganges and its tribu- 
taries, on which stand famous cities — Moorshedabad, the capital of the nabobs, 
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The globe-trotter, vrith his note-book, b}'' no means such a favourite as he is 
now a irequent figure in India, perhaps owes some of this resentment to an uneasy 
consciousness that his notes may not always be of admiration for his fellow- 
countrymen here. That “G.T.”, as he is belittled, rightly thinks that more and 
not less English interest in this vast dominion of ours would be an advantage, 
even if it ruffled men who might profit by unprejudiced criticism. The shrewd and 
painstaking' traveller, indeed, may Avell cany away a better impression of India as 
a whole than is gained by residents who trouble themselves only about their own 
vicinity or department. Yet “Mr. Paget, M.P.,’’ does ill to dogmatize on all 
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Indian problems after a cold-weather tour. WTiat forces itself on his attention is 
the unsympathetic manner that too much alloys the Anglo-Saxon’s dealings with 
an inferior race, born to vices of abasement for wliich we masterfu! sti'anger.s make 
small allowance. Wliat he may not see on his hasty tour are llie eiTorts after 
justice of sucli a government as has hitherto been unlvnowii in India, the fiatient 
labours of over-burdened officials, the devotion to duty wliicli so often meets no 
reward but an early grave. 

Of late, it must be noted, our proconsuls have been tried by a spirit of unrest 
and agitation, giving cause for anxiety in more than one region. Konifis, assas- 
sinations, seditious writings have called for special provision of summarv justice. 
But this cloud, perhaps blown over Asia from the smolce of Japanese \’ictories, 
may pass off without any perilous storm. Discontent has been loudest among 
those least fit to make doughty rebels; when it s]3read into the Punjab, indeed, 
it was more disquieting. A less humane go^•ernme^t would be in no danger from 
such enemies as flabby baboos educated in words rather than deeds. It is we 
ourselves who have taught the Hindoo journalist to prate of political rights quite 
exotic in the East. As a safety-valve for native opinion an Indian gentleman has- 
for the first time been placed on the Viceroy’s Executive Council; while a newi- 
Legislative Council, partly elective, includes Hindoo and .Moslem members. 
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This is not the place to tell that marvellous tale of English conquest, which 
in little more than a century supplanted the Great Mogul’s empty title by the firm 
rule of the British empire. Our trading' settlements, fixed about three points of 
the coast, had made the core of the separate presidencies Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay; and when Warren Hastings was appointed the first governor-general, 
Calcutta, then the base of our most important advance towards dominion, became 
the chief seat of his power. Here rules the viceroy, helped by the deliberations 
of his Executive and Legislative Councils, and hampered, as Ang'lo-Indians are 
apt to think, by the votes of public opinion at home. At Madras and at Bombay 
we have governors and councils of subordinate dignity. But the administration 
of India has outgrown the Presidency system, still represented by difl'erent army 
cadres and divisions of the civil service, as by the esprit lie corps of the Madras 
and the Bombay “sides”. 

Our Indian possessions are now grouped into further provinces, ruled by 
governors, lieutenant-governors, or commissioners, all responsible to the 
vice-regal centre, while a few places here and there stand directly under the 
governor- general, as Alsace under the German emperor. Among these terri- 
tories immediately administered by us are islanded a number of states trusted 
with a more or less nominal independence, whose native potentates, bearing- 
various high-sounding titles, reign indeed, but govern only under the eye of 
British residents or agents, a check on their power such as public opinion 
should be in a more developed society. In some cases it is part of the 
arrangement with such protected and superintended states that a proportion of 
their military force, trained by English officers, shall be at command of the 
Imperial Government for common defence. Sometimes the British authorities 
undertake to collect or administer the revenues; or this may be left to the native 
ruler. Flere he will be carefully watched and checked; there, again, it is judged 
best to let him deal with his own people in his own way, so long as open scandal 
be avoided. A great point of difference is as to whether he may or may not be 
trusted with the power of life and death. There are other details of power and 
dignity that depend on the circumstances in each case; but all these titular 
sovereigns, more or less worthy to rule and contented to be ruled, know well 
how they hold their sceptres only on sufferance ; and the descendants of the old 
nizams and nabobs seem now chiefly ambitious about such distinctions as the 
number of guns in the salute granted them by the Paramount Power, to which 
a few of the most enlightened princes show themselves wisely loyal. In all, 
besides the larger body of our own subjects, there are over sixty millions of 
inhabitants for whose welfare we have thus become responsible. 

Let us now take a rapid run round these territories, noting the main character 
and prominent points of each; after which we may return to visit the chief cities 
more at leisure. 

Bengal, the richest and the most thickly-populated province of India, long 
lormed a separate lieutenant-governorship, including Behar on the north, the coast 
district of Orissa to the south, and the hilly country of Cliota Nagpore to the 
west. This is mainly the populous region watered by the Ganges and its tribu- 
taries, on which stand famous cities — Moorshedabad, the capital of the nabobs, 
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now in part ruined, but in Cdive’s days to be desenijed as tlie (;'C|iial ut London 
for wealth aiid population; Patna, centre of the opium industry, at one time the 
chief place in India, still extending for in miles along tlie sacred rixer; Dacca, 
another ex-capital, renowned for its delicate muslins; and many otliers of both 
historical and commercial note. Beyond the Brahmaputra and Ganges delta 
the Bengal territory curves round the head of tlie Bay ol Bengal, on the eastern 
side of which is the important port of Chittagong. 1 he inhabitants here are a 
mingling of Burmese, Hindoos, and Moslem intruders. From the coast of this 
gulf come the hardy Lascars who man our ships, whllr. the timid JLmgalee of 
the inland plains hardly ventures to serve as a soldier, but, after a course of 
English schooling, is apt to be bold and free with his tongite. 

This himous province, to the loud indignation of some of its inhabitants, has 
now been split into two, as found unwieldy tor a single admi/iistrat iocf. Western 
Bengal, in which is Calcutta, includes Behar, Orissa, and Cliota Nagpore. The 
largely Moliammedan Eastern Btmgal, with Dacca as its cajiital, lakes in wliat lias 
hidierto been the Commissionership of Assam, a region ot mountains and valleys 
well watered bv tlie Bralimaputra and its countless triliutaries, wlujse ilirests, rice- 
helds, and tea-gardens, not to speak of mineral wealth, promise for it a prosperous 
future. As yet it is thinly fieopled by a very mixed [lopulation, and contains no 
large cities, thougli overgrown remains of palaces and temples mark* a state of 
former civilization. Its oflicial seat, vShillong, a lew years ago lialt-ruined by an 
eartliquake, stands nearly 5000 feet up in the Khasia ridge, bordering the Brahma- 
putra valley on the soutli, beyond which the Assam ttn-ritory extends over another 
watershed towards tlie Bay of Bengal. Assam is parted from Burma by a group 
of dependent hill states, one of which, Manipore, came into notice in 1891, when 
here the scenes of the Mutiny were re-enacted in miniature. 

North of Assam the Himalayas are bordered by the independent strip of 
Bhutan, wdiose scattered Buddhist population of Tibetan race, fringing off into 
wild tribes, is kept in order by British military outposts. West of this, Sikkim, 
in which rises the Tosti, a river that lias shifted its course between tlie Brahma- 
putra and the Ganges, is under Britisli jirotection. fon the north, at tlie foot 
of Kimchinjinga and other ITmialavan giants, tliis state luirders Tiliet i,i\‘ lakes at 
tlie height of Mont Biaiu'; and on its southern edge, ('onnecied with the plains bv 
a mountain railway, stands Darjiling, nne <if our great hill seamtoi'inms, aliout 
tlie grand beauties of wliich some visitors grow eiitliusiasl ic to the point of 
entitling it tlie noblest scenery in the world, while otliers grumble over freaks of 
weather that remind us of our own climate. Farther west, stretcliing in lofiv 
terraces under Mount Everest and for 400 miles beyond, Nepanl, willi its cajiital 
Katmandoo, and its powerful army whose lord is o\(aiooked liv a Britisli 
resident, foirms politically such a barrier towards Tiliet as rlie malarious Terai 
does between itself and British India. From its warlike hill-tribes are recruited 
those regiments of small, hardy Ghoorkas whose services liave iiecome so rnucli 
appreciated in our Indian wars. 

South of Nepaiil, the ex-kingdom of Oudh, peopled by a strain more rnanlv 
than its neighbours of Bengal, along w'ith Rohilcund, whose inhabitants also 
show^ the vigour of their Afghan blood, and the central plains of the Ganges, 
over 100,000 scpiare miles in all, make up the Lieutenant- Governorship of the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh, a name now exchanged for that of the 
“United Provinces” of Agra and Oudh, to avoid confusion with the new 
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is now included Delhi, tlie Mogul’s capital. The administrative centre of the 
province is Lahore. Almost as large a place, and nourishing by its trade with 
Cashmere, is the neighbouring Amritsar, whose “Golden lemple” on the “Lake 
of Eternal Life ” marks it as the sacred city of the Sikhs, who have been called 
the Protestants of Hindooism. The “ Granth ” is their holy book, and the name 
Sikh, meaning “ Disciples”, denotes not so much a nation as a religion, founded 
about the time of our Reformation by Nanak, a prophet who souglit to extract the 
purer spirit of rival creeds and to throw down the barriers of race and caste. 




H;i!t of a Caniv.'iu at Peshawar 

Inspirexl by this elevatiiyg faitli, and temjDered liy persecution, his followers, 
while falling away from tlieir prophet’s high ideals, became tlie “ Ironsides” of 
a warring world, and set up a loose federation that dominated tlie north-west of 
India till, half a century ago, they came into collision with tlie British. Their 
conquest gave us more trouble than that of any otluu’ Indian people; but these 
foemen worthy of our steel have since proved our most congenial and trustivortliv 
subjects, supplying the manliest part of the native army, and serving us not less 
well across the sea, in Africa and China. Several districts here are still granted 
a feudatory self-government, Puttiala the largest of them, witli over a million 
inhabitants. The Punjab extends to the foot of the Himalayas, from whose 
southern slope one looks down on it lying flat as the palm of a hand, lined bv its 
rivers. 

Beyond the western frontier of the Punjab our militar}' station Quetta, an 
advanced post thrown out into Beloochistan, guards the way to Kandahar at the 
south end, as in the north that of Peshawar watches the Khyber Pass and the 
road to Kabul. This outlying dependency, as well as Afghanistan, from which 
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India has been so often invaded, will be dealt with apart. Flere, almost within 
sight of our cantonments, dwell the wild Afridi and other clans, with whom 
during the last half-century we have had so many border wars, dorvn to that 
costly one of 1897, fruitful in glorious deeds like the storming of Dargai and 
the defence of Chitral. For the better management of such troublesome neigh- 
bours this corner has lately been cut off from the Punjab and formed into a 
separate North-Western Frontier Province to be ruled by experienced officers 
under control of the central Government. Rough and ready rule best ffits these 
bloodthirsty tribes, who have no respect for law but that of the strong hand; 
and military power is specially needed here, the value of this barren hill country 
being as a defence of India — to speak plainly, as a chessboaixl on which to make 
the moves of a game that may have to be played with Russia. Another great 
military station is Rawal Pindi, east of the Indus, by which goes the road into 
Cashmere and over the Himalayas to Gilgit, the northern outpost of our Indian 
empire. The beauties of Cashmere have been alread)" spoken of, and the features 
of Srinagar, its largest town; but its official capital is Jammu, on the southern 
edge, to which goes off a branch from the railway that, on military considerations, 
has been pushed on to Peshawar. 

From the Punjab southwards stretches the long line of the Bombay 
Presidency, beginning with that hot and dusty province of Scinde, a strip of 
alluvial plain bordered by sandhills, where the thermometer is said to rise to 130“ 


Indus for its capital, to be distinguished ff-om the state bearing the same name 
in the Deccan. South of Scinde come the Runn of Cutch, that strange region 
already described; then the innumerable small principalities of Kattyawar; and 
Baroda, ruled by a native potentate proud to bear the title of Guicowar, “ Herds- 
man ”, handed down by his Mahratta ancestors. This brings us to the rich plain 
of Gujerat, stronghold of the Jains, where Ahmedabad stands in British territory, 
junction of a narrow-gaiig-e line which on this side makes the shortest route to 
Delhi; while Surat, one of the earliest foreign settlements, has dwindled from its 
rank as the greatest port in India. That place is now taken by Bombay, of 
which due mention will be made presently. Hence the Konkan runs on between 
the sea and the western Ghauts, where Poona, Satara, Kolapore, and other towns 
were strongholds of the Mahratta freebooters that had almost anticipated our 
conquest of India. Poona’s elevated situation has recommended it as chief 
cantonment for our troops; and it is a place of over 160,000 people. In the south 
of the Bombay territory an enclave is formed by Goa, still possessed by the 
Portuguese, who were our forerunners here, their old city’s former richness 
attested by its magnificent cathedral and the shrine of St. Francis Xavier, the 
great Jesuit missionary, while its main industry nowadays seems to be the supply 
of those “Portuguese” Christians so much in demand on this coast as servants, 
who are practically more of negroes than Portuguese. 

Between Bombay and Madras, in the Deccan, are the Mohammedan con- 
quests, Plyderabad and Mysore. The former, lying between the Godaveri and the 
Krishna (or Kistna), is the largest independent state in India, and its capital of 
the same name the largest native city, “an Indian Damascus or Cairo”, inhabited 
by some 450,000 people, among whom fierce Moslem swashbucklers strut 
domineeringly, but are held in restraint by our strong cantonment at Secunder- 
abad, a few miles off. Near the city of Plyderabad, also, a high crag is crowned 
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by the t'^ooiiiv fortress and ruinous town, Golconda, once the capital, lamed as a 
marlvet rather than a mine of diamonds, in future more likely to thrive through 
mines of iron and salt. The hilly Deccan shows many a high-perched fortress 
that now may be allowed to fall into picturesque ruin; and often its rocky ridges 
have been weather-wcirn into the shape of castles and temples. In the noilhein 
corner of the state', not far from Aurang'abad, \\ heie the mcmoiy ol ^Viuangzebe s 

conquest is preserved 
by sumptuous monii- 









ments, as well as by 
the city's name, are 
t h e a n 1 a z i n g t e m pies 
of Ellora, representing 
\airious ]:> liases of In- 
dian faith., .Buddhist, 
Brahman, and Jain, 
whose votaries have 
in turn excavated and 
carved tlie solid rock 
with a labour equal, it 
lias been calculated, 
t(.) that spent on tlie 
l-’yraniids of Egvpt. 

Mysore is another 
large protected state, 
with its capital of the 
same name, not far 
from the older one, 
Seri n gapatti m , where 
after much ado we 
o\’erthrew the tyrant 
Tippoo Sahil;), who 
liad inherited this do- 
minion from his father 
Ifyder .Ah, a Moslem 
soldier of IVirtu ne. Tlie 
English licad-cjuarters 
are a.t Bangalore, 
now, after Madras, the 


Ciopui'ii, Madiini Tcivipk-. A charactcrkiic cxamplt! of Draviiliau arciiitocturc OlOSt j.lOpuh-mS pldCC 

(160,000) of So Util 

India; and, standing 3000 feet high, it has one of the best climri ;es in the jieniiisula, 
so that here among apples and strawberries our soldiers lind themselves not so 
outlandislily exiled. Coorg, on the south-west side, is a small state rich in virgin 
forests, that, with those of Mysore, begin to be cleared for coffee plantations. 

The Madras lowland territory stretches beyond the Neilgherry Hills, with 
their lofty sanatorium Ootacamund, then up the Malabar coast, where are the 
ports, Mangalore, a centre of missionaiy effort, and Calient, still the largest city 
on this coast, the origin of calico, and the goal of Vasco da Gama’s momentous 
voyage round the Cape of Good Elope, 1498. The southern strip of the Malabar 
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coast is taken up by the native states of Cochin and Travancore, with their 
tropical vegetation. At this end Christianity has struck deeper root than in 
other parts of India. There is a thriving Protestant mission at Tinnevelli, 
below the Cardamom range which separates Travancore from the plains of the 
Carnatic. Round Cape Comorin the Carnatic extends along the surf-bound 
Coromandel coast. Inland, on this side, are cities of old renown: Madura, 
once the capital of South India; Trichinopoli, in its rich garden land; Vellore 
and Arcot, where Clive turned the tide of conquest in favour of his country; 
Bellary, near which are the vast ruins of a Plindoo capital — all overshadowed 
now by Madi*as, which in Clive’s day could not defend itself against the French. 

To the south of Madras is Pondicherry, where 100 square miles or so remain 
to France as a monument of that short strug'gle in which her Clive and Hastings 
were so ill-backed by their country. This, along' rvith Chandernagore on the 
Floogly and other small factories on the coast, lets France still count some quarter 
of a million subjects in India, while Portugal has about twice as many, and the 
early Dutch and Danish settlements have wholly vanished. One French factory 
is at Masulipatam, between the Kistna and Godaveri deltas, which was ruined 
about forty years ago, and 30,000 of its inhabitants perished by one of the 
destructive cyclones of this reg'ion. To the north of the Godaveri is the anchor- 
age of Vizagapatam, an ancient city that has also suflbred from the sea, but 
retains its fame for ivory and silver work. Some way north there is found a better 
haven at Bimlipatam, which may be expected to grow into prosperity now that a 
railway has been extended along the Madras coast to Calcutta. Another reviving 
port of the Circars, as this district is called, is Kalingapatam, which seems to 
have the safest anchorage for over a hundred leagues. All this side of India 
feels the ■want of good harbours against the surf lashed on its flat coast across the 
Bay of Bengal. Thus w'e come round again to the Bengal banks and the Floogly 
delta, ■whence the heart of our rule pulsates to every corner of the continent. 

It is difficult in a short space to describe the system of English government, 
especially as some details of administration differ in the separate presidencies. 
The unit of organization is the “ District”, perhaps containing' a million souls, its 
“ Station” being' the head-quarters of an officer, rvhose title of collector recalls the 
old days when the raising of revenue was the main part of his duty, but who now 
may have to exercise both executive and judicial functions, as well as those 
relating to the important question of land assessment, by which taxes are collected 
either directly from the cultivator or indirectly through a landlord whose original 
status was that of a tax-gatherer under the native prince. There is also an inde- 
pendent machinery of judges, who in the lower ranks and sometimes in the higher 
are natives. Flalf a dozen districts will be grouped as a ‘‘Division” under a 
commissioner; and a further aggregation of divisions will make a chief com- 
missionership. Limited as it is by control of the central Government, felt in an 
embarrassing use of correspondence and red tape, the power of these officials is 
very real, and much depends on their own initiative and force of character. Many 
a quiet old gentleman who spends the evening of his days playing whist and 
grumbling over the east wind, at Cheltenham or Bournemouth, has ruled with 
almost kingly authority over a country equal in area and population to a 
European kingdom. There is no legal barrier to a native’s advancement in this 
honourable service, and of late it has been the official policy to encourage such 
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advancement; but however able to pass examinations, the yiited Oriental is apt 
to be found wanting' in moral backbone, at ail events in those qualities of temper, 
moderation, and sense of fairness that eminently belong' to an English gentleman. 
Indian notables are now nominated or elected as members ot the legislative 
councils; and to native citizens is trusted a large share in municipal government. 

The covenanted civil service, whatever it may have been in the past, is now 
recognized on all hands as distinguished for honesty, ability, and good intentions. 
The v'eak point of its administration is the extent to which it must depend upon 
inferior native officials and police, who are not to be depended on except for 
trying to corrupt justice after the manner of the East. A clear-headed magistrate. 



even after long Ivtiowledg'e of a people wdio love litig'ation as a g'ame to be |:)layed 
witli ail help of perjury and bribery, may be hard put to it in sifting out truth 
from falsehood in an im],>enetrable mass of contradictory testimony, and often 
must make a sliot at the rights of the matter as perplextal liy ol:.)S(*qi!iousl\' 
voluble suitors, skilled in arts that would shock our Chaffanbrasses and Buzfuzes. 
There is indeed something in the evenness of Englisli justice not congenial to 
Oriental ideas. A native saw aptly compares the British rule to a level highway, 
whereas “in the raj of the rajahs there were holes and liills ”. The }3resent 
generation forgets wdiat this rule really was; but perhaps our childlike sulujects 
would rather take the risk of being cruelly executed or fleeced at the pleasure of a 
tyrant wdiose visitations are rare than bear the regular equal pressure of such 
burdens as we have laid on India. 

But if we have failed to gain the goodwill of these people there can be 
no doubt of their respect, won largely by a quality which among tliem is 
as rare as with well-conditioned Englishmen it seems a matter of course. No 
native triusts another as he trusts the bare word of a sahib. Our truthful- 
ness, our evident desire to be fair, our moral as well as physical courage, 
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form the prestige that makes a single unarmed Briton master among a million 
of vassals. Even a scowling Mahratta or Mussulman, who cannot forget 
how his forefathers once were tyrants here, is impressed by the authority of a 
sahib who can no more be bribed than bullied, and shows himself as straight- 
forward as difficult to deceive. This strong and sound temper of human nature 
is the best support for the heavy charge thrown on our Government, which over 
a great part of India has to be at once landlord and tribune of the people, tax- 
gatherer and almoner, judge and advocate, defender and keeper of the peace. 

Our Indian satraps, if they sometimes feel a little astray in the jungde of 
indigenous customs, through which our legal codification has opened doubtful 
higliAvays, may take full credit to themselves for improvement in means of inter- 
course. This ought to be known at home, now that a trip through the Suez 
Canal is made easier than it was to cross the Alps a century ago. Travelling 
in India is at least not expensive, though one of the reasons given for that 
grudge against the globe-trotter, already alluded to, is that he helps to raise 
prices and wages. The chief drawback for him may be a want of accommodation 
on the European standard, though here one need seldom take the risks of adven- 
turous travel. The official or sportsman has the advantage of moving about with 
his camp and followers. The proverbial Anglo-Indian hospitality has naturally 
been worn a little thin by more frequent invasion of strangers. The native 
serais, providing only shelter, like our old English “cold harbours”, are out of 
the question for Europeans; and not every globe-trotter is accredited to the 
sumptuous but uncomfortable entertainment of rajahs or other rich natives, 
who may not eat with him, still less introduce him to their families. The 
dak-bungalows, kept up on the roads by Government, are not always satisfactory 
to a fastidious traveller, who sometimes finds himself reduced to sleep in the 
mosquito-haunted refreshment-rooms of a railway station. Comfortable board- 
ing-houses flourish in Calcutta; and here and elsewhere the English clubs are 
the best quarters for single men privileged to make use of them. The hotels 
in large towns are seldom good, for want of European management, but they are 
cheap, a common rate being five rupees a day for lodging and meals; and as the 
number of guests increases some improvement may be hoped for in supplying 
their needs after a business-like manner, instead of leaving them exposed to the 
crowd of useless menials, hangers-on, pedlars, touts and promiscuous candidates 
for backshish, allowed to swarm round the stranger like flies in lieu of more 
efficient attendance. Much depends upon the servant or servants, without whom 
a sahib can hardly make his way; and the choice of a “ boy ” is a point on which 
the globe-trotter must take experienced counsel. Even with the liberal pa}?- 
which such a temporary courier expects, and the extra profits he finds means 
to make out of his master, he proves a cheap enough appendage. At Calcutta 
a good servant may be hired for half a rupee a day, and less for a lasting- engage- 
ment; on the other side of India wages are higher. 

Everything is cheap, so long as commodities of the country are concerned, 
and seems all the more so from the depreciation of silver, which makes a 
sovereign go so far. The rupee, nominally worth 2 s., has now a fixed exchang-e- 
able value of is. qrf., so that each of its i6 annas is practically a penny. 
Europeans will not much concern themselves with the further division into pice 
pies, still less with the minute shell money that sometimes passes among the 
natives. The lordly Anglo-Indian, indeed, scarcely troubles himself to carry coin, 
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be presented for payment later on, and leaving the 

riipi..:‘es make a gold niohur, 
a coin, whicli here also .fixes a fee 
, when put into circulation, lias been found to 

aci’ounts R.s. 100,000 
the possessor of whicli is an Indian 
is usual to count bv Rs. X. i.e. 
our pound, but now representing 


pencilling a ck/t that may 

settlement of petty accounts to his servants. Fifteen 
like our guinea, a denomination rather than 
for Eng'lish physicians. Gold, 

disappear into the hands of hoarders or jewellers, 
figure as a /«c, and too lacs as a crore, 
millionaire. In dealing with larg’e sums it 
tens of rupees, a denomination once equal to 
I3.^'. 3 ^d. Bank notes for 5 rupees and upwards are used. 

There are at present about 26,000 miles of railway in India, connecting the 
chief cities and ports. The most important line is that which for military reasons 


Reversing Station, Poona RaiUvny 


has been pushed from Cahnitia beyund Lahore to the distant noilii-wt'Stern 
frontier. Allahabad is the junction of a line to Bomba v, wliich b\’ anotluu' line 
through Gujerat and Rajputana has direct communication witli Delhi. i''rom 
Lahore a line goes down 1;lie Indus to Kurrachee, with a militar}' liraiicli lifwond 
Quetta to the edge of Afghan territory, and another branch now lafing pushed 
towards Persia. Madras is connected with Bombay and with Calcutta; then 
from Madras lines run southwards both to tlie Malabar anti Coromandel coasts. 
It may well be that the laying of railways over a fiat plain proves an easier 
matter than keeping them supplied with Fiel and water. The chief diflicuhv 
often is found in bridging ground liable to inundation, which may liave to be 
ov'ercome by solid embankments and viaducts a mile or two long. In the hills 
the steepness of gradients has called forth some fine feats of engineering, as in 
that line mounting from Bombay to Poona by turns so sharp that at one point 
there is nothing for it but to reverse the direction of the train. A broad and a 
narrow gauge are used, which may require a change of carriage, as on the route 
from Bombay to Delhi. 
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The fares on these lines are low, first class costing about as much as third 
in England. The first-class carriages, according to the exigencies of the climate 
and of long journeys, are constructed as spacious saloons, with movable upper 
berths, to accommodate four passengers at a pinch, each compartment supplied 
with a lavatory, perhaps with a shower-bath, with double-roofs, sun-blinds, 
tatties, and other appliances for keeping out heat and dust, to which the passenger 
adds for himself comforts in the way of bedding, wraps, baskets, bottles, ice, 
or what not, that need a good deal of room. It is said that on certain lines 
coffins are carried in case of death from heat apoplexy! Carriages will be 
reserved for ladies and for Europeans. The right sahib thinks it a hardship 
to travel second class, still more in the cheaper “intermediate”, and of course 
keeps clear of the compartments where natives huddle together in their own 
manner. The Hindoo takes very kindly to railway travelling, except in its 
punctuality ; and stations are seen littered b)^ the bedding of would-be passengers 
who have turned up on the platform to wait their chance of a train that may 
not be due till next morning, then perhaps lose it after spending hours in an 
attempt to beat down the price of a ticket. Time is not money in the East. 

Good roads have been made all over the populous districts, and even into 
the hills, wdiere recjuired by military considerations. On these is kept up a 
dak (posting) service, by means of gkarnes, tongas, or other bone-shaking 
vehicles, drawn by half-broken tats, which can go a smart pace when their 
heads are turned towards the stable, or if the driver’s palm be duly oiled by 
backshish. Sometimes the roads lead perilously along the unfenced edge of 
cliffs, and unruly horses will not behave more quietly if a leopard should spring 
out on them from the woods ; but fear of such risks is much matter of habit, and 
one has known a lady, used to this kind of travelling, who could hardly embolden 
herself to take a hansom-cab through London. Many of the native nobles, 
notably the Rajput princes, share our English taste for horseflesh; and those 
tattoos, or country ponies, as well as finer Eastern breeds, are outweighted by the 
big “ Walers” now freely introduced from Australia. To keep at least a pony is 
almost a necessity for the sahib. In towns, sumptuously equipped and attended 
carriages are a point of dignity with both races, where tikka-gharries can be hired 
at low fares, arranged through an inevitable dispute with the driver. The 
ordinary native delights to ride on an ekka, a sort of miniature Irish car meant for 
one, but often packed with half a dozen passengers clinging on beneath its gaudy 
curtains. In the “districts”, or, as we should say, in the country, creaking 
bullock-wagons and carts are much used even by Englishmen, where the hard- 
worked ox is not only put to plough but laded with packs. The buffalo also 
is worked for draught and loads, or sometimes as a steed. In the mountains even 
goats and sheep are pressed into service as beasts of burden. The sulky camel 
does much transport work in the north-west, as does, all over India, the patient 
elephant, though mounted rather for show than for practical use. The native 
palanquins and other litters are in some places supplemented by the Japanese 
rickshaw, in which the unseasoned European feels a little ashamed to let himself 
be drawn as in a perambulator; but in the East nobody cares to walk who can 
afford to ride or be carried. Among the hills there is a system of cot nee, 
by which the villagers have to shoulder on a traveller and his baggage at a fixed 
charge. 

The canal system is in part used for transit as well as irrigation ; and back- 
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waters and lag'oons 011 the coast have been adapted as serviceable water wsays. 
Steamers piv' on the lower reaches ot the great river courses, which can be 
navigated liigher up by suitable craft; but in most cases the flow of Indian 
streams is too irregular and their channel too iinptxled or too shifting to let them 
be highroads of commerce. In the sluggish deltas, where inundations will 
naturally be more comnicin, embankments £um needed rather than canals. 1 hese 
great public works, if not its most picturesque features, are among our best boons 
to India, and do honour to the service in charge ot them. 

There is a good and cheap postal service, the postag'e to any part of 
the Indian empire being half an anna, or a pice (farthing) for a post-card. 
In its money-order system the Indian Post Office might give lessons to our 
own. A noticeable fact here is the free use of embossed envelopes, for the 
posting of letters by servants, in whose hands stamps might prows too ad- 
hesive. India has more than 50,000 miles of telegraph lines, affording a some- 
times disastrous gymnasium for monkeys and a percli for bea.iitil'u!I}’-culourecl 
birds. 

Unless in cases of atrocious barbarism, like av/Z/cc, our (lovernment tolerates 
all religions, and missionary work is a matter (jf {triwite enter jtrise. carried on 
by American, Moravian, and other foreign societies, as well as by Hritish ctnes, 
wiiose diversity of doctrine would surely |:)iizzki tlie nati\'e if In.;* wan'e not 
accustomed to Ids own various cults of Vislina, of Siva, <.>r so fortli. IJndei- li\'e 
bishoprics there is an establishment of chaplains ibr the service of the Cluirch 
of England, sorely handicapped Itere by the kict tliat in tlie last lialftcentiiry its 
centre of gravity has shifted from the pulpit to the a.ltar; so its expensiv-e 
“psi'dres” have much ado to serve their [Darishes of perhaps a hundred miles 
in extent, where under the former dispensation an}- officer could acceptabl}’ read 
the service and perhaps a sermon to out-of-the-wav’' congregations, \-isited only 
at longer intervals for the priestly ministerings that are now more esteemed. 
The Roman Catholics have the advantage of a numerous and cheaply-supported 
clergy of lower social rank, the majority of them indeed black men ‘‘of sorts”, 
not so remote in feeling and sympathy from the natives, dliis Church, first in 
the field witli its adaptable version of tlie Cliristian faitli, has !na,de f.'ir tlie 
most way in conversion, chielly in the soutli, where its ndssion stations art* of old 
standing. With the exception of these hereditary converts, it is a jiainfully 
significant fact that the English in India see cause to dislni.si: so-called 
“Christians”, who ought else to find ready employment as seiwanis. The 
Protestant sect that of late years seems to make most impression is tin' Sah'ation 
Army, whose noisy methods and selftdenying adoption of native frugaliu' affect 
the Hindoo mind more than the arguments of graver teachers. A married 
gentleman, living comfortably in a bungalow and driving in a buggy, is not 
the native type of holiness, nor does the lightness wdth which their own religious 
obligations sit on most Englishmen go to foster conversion of believers worth 
converting. 

Protestant missionaries labour on against all discouragement, but in most 
cases they are fain to confess that they must soiv their seed in the indirect wa}- of 
education, through wffiich it is hoped eventually to influence natives who attend 
their schools without any pretence of listening to their doctrines. The Govern- 
ment is not less zealous in promoting education, too much so, judge some, looking- 
to the swarm of baboos annually sent out into the world with a turbid flow of 
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English and a turn for glib discontent when they find no satisfactory career open 
to their physical and moral qualities; while the main effect of the pains spent on 
them may be that they have shaken more or less loose from the restraints of their 
own religion without entering into ours. Universities have been established at 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Allahabad, and Lahore, with alfiliated colleges, in 
which perhaps the most useful work is done by the teaching of medicine and 
engineering. A hopeful sign of progress is the beginning made in female 
education, so that at the universities native ladies sometimes take medical degrees. 
High schools and elementary schools are multiplying both in our own states and 
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the protected ones, whose more enlightened potentates establish colleges under 
English principals. A remarkable institution is the Colleg'e of Princes at 
Ajmere, a sort of Indian Eton, where the sons of haughty Rajputs are taught to 
play our games, like the “ Ranji ” who has made himself so popular on English 
cricket-fields. Another is the Martiniere Colleges, for Eurasian boys and girls, 
at Lucknow and Calcutta, founded a century ago by General Martin, a French 
soldier of fortune; since his time Lawrence and other philanthropists have pro- 
vided several similar asylums for the children of English soldiers. 

In such ways we have benefited that vast nation, whose title to be a nation 
lies in our domination of rival races, creeds, and castes. A certain section, 
to whom we have taught the language without the spirit of free government, 
begins to raise loud complaints of grievances inseparable from a rule that is still 
necessarily of the sword. A practical consideration for these grandiloquent 
agitators would be the worth of life and property to banya or baboo on the day 
the last British bayonet left Indian shores. At present we keep the peace with an 
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arni}^ of over 200,000 men, about: a third ot them Europeans, in whose hands, 
since tlie Mutiny, is near!}' all the artillery that plays such a decisive part in 
modern war. 


INDIAN CITIES 


Numerous as they may look on a map, the great cities of India are few in 
proportion to the population. Some of them straggle over an undue extent of 
ground, originally a group of villages run together, interspersed with fields and 
the enclosures of enormous palaces where Dives has the hovels ot Lazaams close 
packed in thousands at his gates. Narrow lanes vrind through the ma'uses of 
humble dwellings; a liigh shady street, enclosed l 3 y gates, may form the chief 
bazaar or shopping' cpiarter, where jiatient aitilicers are seen at Avork near tlie 
stalls heaped with tlieir handiwork; tlien there are wide openings round tanks 
or fountains or l;)\' the river banks, at which every morning tliousands of dusky 
figures gatlier to go through their ablutions, t(:)Oth-cleani ng and Iiair-dressing 
also being done in public.^ High above such a hive of !ruml:)le industries a 
prominent leature Avill oi'ten Lie the huge citadel, at once fort and palace of its old 
lords, wLiich crowns a rocky height overlooking the city, and outside its walls 
perhaps appecir the :far-spread ruins that tell a tale of Ibrnmr greatness wasted 
by plunder or decay, or of llie vdiim of some tyrant who might sliift his capital 
b}’- capricious decree. Then within a few miles of human life in mv'riads the 
ground mai' be choked b}" a rank jungle sheltering fierce fangs and poisonous 
germs of deatli. 

If the city be an English station, our “cantonments” are like to have been 
placed two or three miles outside, or even farther. Here round the dust}’' maidcm 
stand the “lines” of huts in which our sepoys and sowars live with their families; 
the barracks of the European troops; the bungalows of the officers and officials, 
each in its “compound” with its straggling show of garden, often represented 
by a few flower-pots stuck into the dry ground; the Ifnglish cliiirch that looks 
so exotic in this land of moscpies cuid temples; the English cliiL), and perhaps, 
in strong conti'ast to the pictur<*sque donjon-keeps of native sovereignty, a. modern 
fort’s business-like entrencliments, where the community may talce refuge if ever 
the scenes of the Mutiu}' come to be re-enacted. About this seltlmnent has 
sprung up a “sudder” bazaar amid a squalid quarter for tlie many camp-lbllowers 
and hangers-on of our soldieiy. Some enterprising Parsee or Eurasian ina}' have 
opened a European shop or hotel; and whatever cannot be bouglit on the spot 
comes from stores in the large cities, shopping at a distance being facilitated bi'' 
postal arrangements that allow g'oods to be paid for on delix’ery. 


^ " Still, as ever," Sir Edwin Arnold found in his India I’icvisHed, " the motley population lives its accustomed life 
in the public gaze, doing a thousand things in the roadway, in the gutter, or in the little open shop, which the European 
performs inside his closed abode. The unclad merchant posts up his account of pice and annas with a reed upon long 
rolls of paj'jer under the e\’es of all the world. The barber shave.s his customer, and sets right liis ears, nostrils, and 
fingers on the side-walk. The shampooer cracks the joints and grinds the muscles of liis clients wherever they iia]3pen 
to meet together. The Guru drones out his Sanskrit shlokes to the little class of brown-eyed Brahman boys ; the 
bansula-player pipes; the sitar-singer twangs his wires; worshippers stand with clasped palms before the images of 
Rama and Parvati, or deck the Lingani with votive flow-ers; the Ireggars squat in the sun, rocking themselve.s to and fro 
to the monotonous cry of ' Dhurrum tlie bheesties go about with water-skins sprinkling the dust ; tlie bliangy-coolies 
trot with balanced bamboos; the slim, bare-linibed Indian girls glide along with baskets full of chupatlies or ‘bratties, 
of cow-dung on their heads, and with small naked babies astride upon their liijis." 
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Though we thus hold ourselves aloof from native life, our influence has to 
some extent set its stamp on the more prosperous cities, where tramways run 
jingling- through widened streets and large open markets make a motley show of 
commodities, among which the sewing-machines of the West appear beside the 
tinselled fabrics of the East. To see Indian life in its characteristic aspect one 
must go out into the villages, each so like another that our eyes can hardly make 
out any difference except of size. Each has its cluster of huts, surrounded 
perhaps by a mud wall or a hedge of prickly cactus or bamboo; its shaded tank. 


wdiere the cattle gather to be watered morning and evening, or its deep well, 
descended into by a flight of steps ; its temple of clumsy idols ; its village green ; 
its ancient tree, round which the old men sit smoking their hookahs in the cool 
of the evening, exchanging gossip or listening to the stories of which they are as 
fond as any children. Each of the inhabitants is -what his father was before him 
— husbandman, smith, shoemaker, potter, barber, scavenger, or the like, — and he 
has no thought of rising in the world, knows of little beyond the fields familiar to 
him from his mother’s arms. His time, when not given to sleep or chat, is 
passed in the tasks to which he was born; and so, from generation to generation, 
life goes quietly on as It has done for a thousand years. 

The three chief cities of India owe their renown, indeed their very existence, 
to our dominatioiic “We”, says Sir W. W. Hunter, “ make our appearance in 
the long list of races -w^ho have ruled that splendid empire, not as temple-builders 
like the Elindoos, nor as palace and tomb-builders like the Mussulmans, nor as 
fort-builders like the Mahrattas, nor as church-builders like the Portuguese, but 
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in the more commonplace capacity of town-builders, as a nation that had the 
talent for selecting' sites on which great commercial cities would grow up, and 
who have in this wa}" created a new' industrial Hie for the Indian people.” 

Calcutta, which gets its name from a shrine ot the cruel goddess Kali, and at 
one time earned from its unhealthiness the nickname of Golgotha, marks the 
swampy site of three native villages, now lost in the homes of a million people. 
The white and yellow fronts of Chowringliee, morally it not physically the West 
End of this “City of Palaces”, look across its park to the Hoogly, bordered by 


Ciovcriimeut House, Caiciuia 


the luxuriant Eden Gardens and the spacious enclosiii'e of l^'ort William, the 
citadel commanding the river, farther down which are the celebrated Botanical 
Gardens facing the palace grounds where the ex-king of Oudh surrounded liimself 
witli a royal menagerie. At the top of that open Maidmi^ by statues of former 
viceroys and the imposing Government House, with its dome and columned 
facade, one passes into a cpiarter of public offices, institutions, shops, churches, 
and other buildings, where Dalhoiisie Square, with its lake, is the pride of 
Calcutta. But for the motley population it might sometimes be easy to forget 
that one is in the East. Even English policemen are seen on the pax’-ement, the 
native guardians of the peace not being bold enough to deal xvith a drunken 
British sailor. Yet there is some hint of Oriental habits and needs that 
distinguishes these solid buildings from Bloomsbury; and no want of Oriental 
colour appears in the crowded buildings of the Black Town, opened up as they 
are by the Circular Road and other avenues. In the centre of the city are the 
Docks, alive with vessels, from the stately P. & O. liner to the hooded Ganges 
boat, all thickly packed against the bank whose height makes it a quay. For 
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miles the city stretches up the Hoogly, past the pontoon bridge which leads to its 
manufacturing suburb of Howrah on the right bank. Above this is the burning 
Ghaut, where may be seen the grisly spectacle of dark corpses half-hidden in the 
smoke of crackling pyres, to be flung into the river that often bears down the 
loathsome bodies of men and animals swirling on its turbid flood. Yet this 
sight seems no more repulsive memento mori than Christian cemeteries, whose 
mouldering monuments combine Oriental hugeness with the ugliness of Georgian 
days. For miles and miles still the buildings extend up this busy flood, fringing 
away into more scattered villas, temples, and gardens. About a dozen miles 
above comes the station of Barrackpore, where the Viceroy has his leafy 
Windsor. 

From Calcutta to the sea is nearly 100 miles of tortuously-difficult navigation, 
to be undertaken only in daylig'ht under the guidance of a well-trained and well- 
paid staff of English pilots. Diamond ITarbour making a half-way anchorage. 
This gives Calcutta the advantage of being unassailable b}^ a hostile fleet. But 
its position as a port has been so much subverted by the Suez Canal that it 
becomes a question whether the capital of India should not be transferred to some 
more healthy and central situation, as might have long ago been done if the vice- 
regal court had not Simla to take refuge in during the hot season. The sacred 
city of Allahabad has been suggested, as a central knot of railways, or the historic 
Delhi, as a more imposing throne for our Government; also such elevated 
stations as Poona on the side of the Western Ghauts, or Nassick on the north of 
the Deccan, or Jubbulpore in the middle of the peninsula, and other places have 
had their claims put forward; but, strong in the possession of expensive public 
buildings, among which not the least important will be its Victoria Memorial 
Hall, in memory of the first Empi*ess of India, Calcutta is naturally unwilling to 
give up a rank it gained rather by accident than by merit. 

Bombay, now the nearest great port to England, as well as chief seat of 
the cotton trade, bids fair to become the most thriving city of India, and lately 
threatened to surpass Calcutta in population, before the outbreak of plague gave 
its growth a check that may be only temporary. This fine city, that came to 
us as dowry of Charles IPs Portuguese bride, stands on a low, narrow island 
connected by causeways with the larger island of Salsette, and that again with the 
mainland, so as to form a point locking in the bay, dotted with other islands, 
where all the world’s navies might lie in the best harbour of India. The town 
mainly occupies the point, open on both sides to the sea and the breezes that 
temper its relaxing and equably warm climate. The extreme end is the narrow 
reef called Kolaba, above which the name of the Fort marks the first European 
settlement. Landing here at the Apollo Bunder, one passes b}'' a long line of 
handsome public buildings into a business quarter where, but for the trees that 
adorn it, one might sometimes believe one’s self in Manchester or Liverpool; and 
thence by the Esplanade and along the Maidan to a railway-station which is one 
of the larg-est and architecturally perhaps the finest in the world. Then comes 
the inevitable contrast of the native quarter, where Oriental glow and tawdriness 
mingle to make the picture one expects under a dazzling sun, though again 
Lancashire will be sug-gested by a regiment of tall chimney-stacks befouling the 
cloudless sky. ^ Beyond the native town is Byculla, an older English quarter; 


^"The decoration of Bombay henceforth is its people,” as Mr. G. W. Steevens aptly says. "Under the quaint 
sun-hoods that ]iush out over the serried windows of the lodging-houses, along the rickety, paiiitless balconies and: 
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on the other side, round Back Bay, projects Malabar Hill, covered with choice 
mansions and villas among' which is the residence ot the Governor; and above 
the ridg'e stand up those mournful Towers of Silence, in a garden bristling with 
thornv trees upon which the vultures cannot settle for their loathsome meal. 

Bombay is more expensive to live in than Calcutta; its contracted site makes 
house-rent so dear that some Europeans are content to pitch tents for themselves 
on the sea-shore, where evening' breezes temper the damp heat. If their climate 
is rather relaxing, the Bombay people are lucky in being easily able to escape it. 


Kalliadcvic RduiI, rionibay. (I'miii a pli(.i(i,igrai>h) 


A zigzagged railway carries them 2000 feet up the Ghauts to Poona, tlie cliief 
military station of the presidency, once the capital of the Mahrattas, wliose last 
Peishwa, from the temple-crowned rock in its lake, saw his army scattered by our 
troops, Matheran is another hill station among grand mountain and forest 
scenery. In the early summer, before the rains drive them iiwuy, the Governor 
and his social and official train make their quarters at Mahabaleshwar, with its 
bungalows of red laterite near a sacred temple marking the source of the Krishna 

veranclalis, over the tottering roofs, only the shabbiness of the dusty and dirty plaster relieves the goi'geousness of 
one of the most astounding collections of human animals in the world. Forty languages, it is said, are liabitually 
spoken in its bazaars. . . . liveiy race has its own costume, so that the sticets of Bombay are a tulip-garden of 
vermilion turbans and crimson, orange and flame-colour, of men in blue and brown and emerald waistcoats, women 
in cherry-coloured drawers, or mantles drawn from the head across the bosom to the hip, of blazing purple, or green, 
that shines like a grasshopper. You must go to India to see such dyes. They are lire very children of the sun, 
and seem to shine with an unreflected radiance of their own. If you check your eye and ask your mind for the master- 
colour in the crowd, it is white— white bordered with brown or fawn or amber legs. But \vlien you forget that and let 
the eye go again, the scarlets and yellows and shining greens — ea.ch hue alive and quivering passionately like, the tropical 
sun at mid-clay— fill and dazzle it anew: in the gilding light the very arms and legs show like bronze or amber or the 
bloom on ripe damsons. You are walking in a flaring sunset, and come out of it blinking.” 
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and other rivers, where wooded points look down almost 5000 feet upon a 
labyrinth of jagged crags, cliffs, and jungles falling to the Konkan, beyond which 
shines the distant sea. Among these hills, also, is the rock-fortress of Perlabgarh, 
cradle of the Mahratta dominion. On one of the islands near Bombay are the 
famous cave temples of Elephanta, goal of many a steam-launch trip; others 
hardly less notable may be visited on Salsette; and most ancient and wonderful, 
but more out of the way, are the Buddhist rock sculptures at Karli, high up on 
the Ghauts. 

Madras, though the oldest of the three, has not kept pace in prosperity with 
Calcutta or Bombay. It has the disadvantage of a surf-bound coast, so that 
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travellers had long to land by the exciting and risky experience of shooting 
through the curling weaves on a catamaran; and the making of a harbour, not to 
speak of its maintenance against violent cyclones, has proved no easy matter. 
The city, with about half the population of Calcutta, has for its nucleus Fort 
St. George, and extends for miles along a low shore whose rich vegetation sets 
off the dazzling whiteness of the buildings, spread over a great space by open 
spaces, reservoirs, and lagoons, so as to seem a city of suburbs. Among the 
public buildings is the Observatory, that gives the standard time to India, and 
makes the base of its Trigonometrical Survey. Some miles to the south are the 
heights of Mount St. Thomas, where this apostle traditionally tenanted a hermi- 
tage, and the Governor has his residence ; then, farther south, on the coast, come 
the famous cave temples and pagodas of Mahabalipore. In the vicinity are other 
notable monuments of Hindoo devotion, here free from Moslem encroachment. 
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It has been remarked that early missionary publications gave us the scenery of 
Madras, with its palm-groves and rice-fields, as our typical conception of India; 
and the Madrassees, under their hot sun, are sensibly dai’lver than the more mixed 
races of the north. If the thermometer does not rise so high as in drier districts, 
the damp heat is most oppressive, and welcome comes the relief of the sea-breeze, 
whose rising may strangely affect even the eye, as described by Basil Flail: “ Ihe 
whole landscape appeared to have given way, like molten silver, under the heat, 
and to be moving past more like a troubled stream than the solid ground. The 
trees and shrubs, seen under a variety of refractions through differently heated 
strata of air, seemed all in violent motion, though probably not one leaf of the 



Sijula, among the Himalayas, the Summer Head-quarters oi'ilie Iniiiau Government 


highest cocoa-nut tree, nor a blade of the lowest grass stirnai in reality. Tiie 
buildings in the distance looked as if their foundations had been removed, wliile 
the shattered and broken walls danced to and fro, as if under the inlluence of some 
magical principles of attraction and repulsion; whilst many patches of imaginary 
water — the celebrated mirage of the desert, — floating where no water could ha\m 
existed, mocked our sight in this fantastic landscape,” 

From such hot cities and from the sun-baked plains every Englishman who 
can and many who must, if they would live, make a welcome summer change to 
the “hills” — modest name for altitudes doubling the height of any English 
mountain — on which health-stations have been established for each presidency. 
On the face of the Himalayas there is a line of such sanatoriums at a height of 
5000 to 8000 feet, mostly within the bounds of small feudatory states. The chief 
ones are Darjiling, under 400 miles from Calcutta by rail ; Naini Tal, with its 
lake, a refuge for officials of lowland provinces; Mussoori fiirther west, beside the 
military station of Landour; then beyond Simla, the Punjab’s breathing-place, 
Murree, above Rawal Pindi. Simla is the doyen of these, as retreat of the 
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vice-regal court in summer, and this Brighton, Baden-Baden, Braemar of India 
has now grown into a collection of villas, chalets, hotels, and other buildings 
dotted for miles about its Mall, on fir-clad slopes where every level site has to be 
cut out, and the roads are mainly steep paths on which lazy Europeans get them- 
selves carried up and down in hammocks or chair-litters, as their forefathers in 
sedans. A great deal of gaiety goes on here in the season, in spite of the mist 
and rain that make waterproofs a frequent wear. The scenery is described as 
being in spring not unlike that of the Scottish Highlands, with khuds of red earth 
for heather braes, deodars for firs, and flaming rhododendron-trees for rowans. 
Later on any such resemblance is drowned in a wealth of foliage and flowering, 
when one sees trees wreathed to the top with creepers and festooned with scented 
roses, red, white, and yellow; yet among strange blooms appear homely fern, 
moss, and brambles, the clematis and jessamine, the violets and windflowers that 
have such sweet memories to English exiles; and dahlias escaped from their 
gardens run wild here like weeds. The characteristic tree is the deodar, a cedar 
that in the forests behind Simla is found growing to a height of 200 feet, and 
measuring 30 or 40 feet round its gnarled stem. Pines also are common, and the 
dark Indian oak, beneath which the slopes clothe themselves with stunted lilac 
acacia, or after rain with a carpet of velvety-green. Glorious are the views — on one 
side over a maze of foot-hills to the great yellow plain vanishing in a haze of heat, 
on the other to the line of snowy cloud-wrapped peaks from which come the great 
Indian rivers. 

Among the native cities of India a few may be sketched as representative. 
First in interest to men of every race is Delhi, the capital of the Moguls, sur- 
rounded for many a mile by the ruins of more ancient cities and by famous 
monuments of art and devotion, on the edge of that plain of Paniput on which 
empire has more than once been lost and won. The modern city makes a 
compact mass of buildings enclosed by a high red sandstone wall with heavy 
bastions and deep gates, in circuit over half a dozen miles. On the bank of the 
Jumna stands the Fort, an inner fortified citadel, which till the Mutiny was the 
emperor’s residence. Tommy Atkins now tramps thoughtlessly by its two 
famous halls, the great cloister of red sandstone pillars where the Mogul sat 
enthroned before a mosaic of jewel work; while his dazzling Peacock Throne, 
that wonder of the eastern world, reputed as worth millions of pounds, stood in 
the smaller Divan whose marble walls, richly gilded, lacquered, and inlaid, display 
the proud inscription: “If on earth there be a paradise, it is this, it is this!” 
The beautiful Pearl Mosque of pure marble, and the sultanas’ marble baths 
still remain to attest the short-lived magnificence of that fallen house. Over 
the centre of the city rises the Great Mosque, said to be the largest in the world, 
a domed and towered square of red sandstone and white marble upon an elevated 
platform reached by forty gigantic steps. Its chief beauty is in its gateways and 
arches; but since the Mutiny the great gate has been closed as a punishment, 
and the central cjuadrangle, giving room for a myriad congregation, lies open 
to the curious Englishman, whose profane shoes may tread its black and white 
chequered pavement, among the scowls of believers impotent to resent the 
conc|ueror’s intrusion. Not far off the Cliandnee Choiik, “Silver Street”, makes 
the main thoroughfare running across Delhi, where east and west appear 
strangely jumbled in the shops that offer globe-trotters a gorgeous choice of 
■souvenirs. 


But the hngiish visitor wiii hrst turn to a quauei oeyonu uie wans, passing 
out by tlie Post-olTice and the site of that Arsenal, at the outbreak ot the Mutiny 
defended by nine men against an army, for sultry liours, till they had no help but 
to blow it up and fly, only half of them living to wear the Victoria Crosses so well 
earned; then throug'h the Cashmere Gate, at which another handful of brave men 
gave their lives to force open the road of the avengers. Across a mile of plain, 
now covered again with groves and gardens, is reached that low ridge on 
which, all through the heat and rains of summer, a few thousand pestilence- 
stricken men, themselves besieged rather than besiegers, encamped against Delhi,, 
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swarming with fanatical foes ten times tlieir own number, but never gave ground: 
till they had stormed their wav over its walls and througli its narrow crooked 
lanes — strain of lieroic deeds commemorated liy a tall red monument tliat from 
this height looks proudly down on the domes and minarets of the rebellious city. 

A long'er excursion is out by the Lahore Gate, past the Sjiot where Hodson,. 
so moved by bloodthirsty madnes.s or strange fear, sliot the princes of Dellii dead 
Avith his own hand; past that sumptuous mausoleum, a fortress as well as a tomb, 
Avlience, earlier in the day, backed by only a hundred troopers, he had dragged 
out the trembling fugitiAms from among thousands of men, Avho laid down their 
arms at the bidding of the haughty sahib, as if he had an army at his back; on 
OAmr leagues of crumbling or buried ruins, and by countless tombs and shrines, to 
a group of Moslem arches and Hindoo colonnades, above Avhicli tapers into the 
air the Kutub Minar, king of towers, of Avhich Mr. Val Prinsep, the artist, AvhO' 
did not so much admire the Avorld-famed Taj, says — but not with the assent of all 
beholders: “ Nowdiere have I seen so perfect a Work. Ring or belt after belt of 
delicate tracery, interAvoven with texts of the Koran, rise to the height of 250 feet; 
w^hile the whole is a beautiful reddish colour, slightly mottled, not by time but 
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intentionally.” From this point there is a wide view over Avliat another describer 
calls a million of acres of “green-and-brown chess-board, dead flat on every side”, 
with the “ sheeny ribbon of the Jumna” as its only natural feature. 

More than too miles down the Jumna is Agra, also a lavourite city 
of the Moguls. This, too, has its great mosque, and its palace citadel whose 
high red walls, a mile and a half in circuit, enclose another vast gathering of 
Arabian Nights’ wonders mingled with the gimcrack trumpery of Oriental 
splendour and the practical signs of British rule — a bewildering labyrinth of 
gateways, galleries, pavilions, domes, towers, vaults, dungeons, barracks, 
arsenals, arcades, baths, fountains, gardens, and glittering divans, among them 
such architectural treasures as the Justice Flail of Akbar, the exquisite Pearl 
Mosque of alabaster-like marble veined with delicate tints — all sapphire and 
snow ” — and the Zenana Pavilion whose walls seem cut out of ivory. 

From the balconies of this palace may be seen, on the river bank about 
a mile off, the Taj Mahal, so often extolled as the most lovely wmrk of human 
hands. Some critics may shake their heads over the elaborate ornamentation 
that has fixed on those Mogul monument-makers the charg'e of having “built 
like Titans and finished like jewellers ” ; but such a mass of so noble material 
in that sunny scene could hardly fail to strike Fadladeen himself with admiration. 
Erected by Shah Jehan as a tomb for his favourite wife, in the seventeenth 
century, this “tender elegy in marble” is believed, in part at least, to have 
been the work of Italian or French architects in the emperor’s service; and it 
is said to have employed 20,000 workmen for more than a score of years. It 
stands within a verdant flowery garden, itself a wonder under that scorching sky, 
traversed by a canal of crystal water and sparkling with fountains among thickets 
of dark foliage. Entering by a noble red gateway, one sees this blooming vista 
closed by the snowy splendours of the Taj, a pile of pure marble based upon 
marble terraces, crowned by a cluster of domes and flanked by graceful minarets, 
beyond which extend the wings of a mosque. The central dome, over the 
lofty doorway, is more than 200 feet high. Under this the walls of the 
mausoleum are lined with a lavishment of delicate mosaic workmanship and 
richest materials, flowers and birds represented in precious stones, wfliich may well 
be compared to a “jewelled garden”. Verses from the Koran also are inlaid 
within and wflthout, the whole sacred volume, it is said, being inscribed on 
this stupendous building. After being dazzled by the magnificence of the 
exterior, one is awed by the “subtle shadow and chastened light” that reign 
w^ithin, wdiere in the centre a screen of trellised stone, carved like delicate lace, 
encloses the diml3Mit tomb, or rather monument, for it is in a vault below that 
the emperor and his wife lie side by side. The story goes that he had designed 
to build for himself a similar monumental pile on the other side of the Jumna, 
to be joined to the Taj Mahal by a marble bridge; but this potentate, who could 
alibi'd thus to mourn his wife at an expense of millions, came to be dethroned 
by his owm son and cruelly confined in the citadel, wdiere his only comfort was 
gazing upon his costly creation, which in this case indeed might be called “a 
sorrow’’s crowm of sorrow 

It is by moonlight that the Taj reveals all its beauty to enchanted strangers. 
“In the w'arm sunlight”, well says Miss Gordon Cumming', “it seems to cut 
clear and sharp against the blue, like a glittering iceberg. In the moonlight 
it is still dazzling, but seems as though newdy buried beneath a deep fresh fall 
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of snow, lyino- lightly on domes and pavT^ment and minarets, and rising above 
the tall cypresses and darlc rich mass of foliage like some strange vision of 
purit^e You can scarcely believe that it is real — you hold your breath lest 
you sliould awaken and find that the beautiful picture was but a dream.” 

A few miles off, at Secundra — a name that often in India preserves the 
memorv of Alexander tlie Great, — is the tomb of Akbar, “grand and massive 
like his fort, a huge red pile of the same dark red sandstone”, as the above- 
quoted author describes it, “built in four huge terraces narrowing tvs they 
ascend ”, lo culminate, in a mass of white marble domes, large enough to have 
lodged a regiment of horse, within which a glooni)" vault enshrines tlie emperor’s 
sarcophagus. A similar feast for sightseers is at Futteypore Sikri, more than 
20 miles R\va.y, where ruin lias lieen allowed to creep over the adjuncts of another 
magnificent palace and mosque of Akbar, which appear like a city crowning 
the htMght that here rises from the plain. Among its wonders is a court pax'ed 
\\ itli blade aud white squares, on which, with living pieces, was piat’ed a game 
like cliess; tliere ai'e also signs of less edifoing imperia .1 diversions. This 
luhvrant prince, among In's wi\’es, had a Christian ladvc to whom mav be due 
tlu* Arabic text inscrilied over one gateway: “Jesus has said the world is but 
a bridge over which you must, ]:>a.ss, but must not lingei' to build your dwelling” — 
strange ridlection among elaborate structures, proluselv adorned witliiti bv all 
tlie costly arts of sculi)ture, inlaving, and colouring. 

On tlu.‘ Jumna, l:)etvveen Agra, and Delhi, adjoin each, <;ther tlie sacred 
Hindoo cities of Muttra and Bindral.mnd, wliicli Miss Gordon Gumming 
describes as “crowded with fine specimens of native architecture, beautiful 
iiathing-ghauts of red sandstone, and innumerable tinnples, Ijoth ancient and 
modern, of most intricate design. . . . Bindrabund owns one, espedallv beau- 
tiful, of white marble, witli noble monolithic pillars and many statues, which 
are the favourite seats of the monkeys.” But the most famed goal of Hindoo 
devotion is Benares, on the Ganges below its confluence with the Jumna, at 
once the Oxford and the Mecca of Hindostan, Avhere, among colleges and the 
palaces of waxilthv dev'otees, the sacred shrines are counted l3y liundreds, almost 
by thiuisands, most of them Bralimanical, but there are many mosques. Stune 
Christian churches have planted themselves in the thick of the slirines of 
lieathendom, and at least one Buddhist temple revives tlie inemorv of tin* ihith 
that once rose here as from a grain of mustard seed to sprea.cl its lirancfies over 
half Asia. A lew miles without the city are the ruins of the Benares of Buddliist 
tlavs, when it liore the same holy character; now it mak'es a crescent of 3 miles 
along the high bank of the Ganges, here broad as the Rhine at Cologne, its 
population of over 200,000, a tenth of them priests, swollen b}’' the myriads 
of pilgrims ^vho flock from all parts of India, trusting to deserx e heaven by the 
very act of bathing in this most .sacred reach of tlie sacred river; and still more 
sure seems the title of being burned on its banks, or choked to death by its 
mud, as fanatical relatives are said to do for a soul that seems slow to part with 
its body. 

A strange spectacle to European eyes, nor altogether a pleasant experience 
for other senses, is presented by the narrow, crooked, lofty streets, or rather 
alleys, overhung by fantastically carved and painted shrines, almost bridged 
by balconies, awnings, and verandahs, the obscure passages below'^ crowded by 
pilgrims of all classes, from gaily-attired princes with their swaggering hencli- 
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men to repulsiA-e fakirs clothed in dust and ashes, the way sometimes blocked 
by sacred kine, flower-garlanded and daubed with paint, that roam at will, the 
living idols of the place, not to speak of common beasts of burden. Through 
jostling- obstruction, by the bazaar stalls loaded Avith that brass work for which 
Benares is famed, and by such tables of the money-changers as crowd the 
approach to an Eastern temple, amid a din of tom-toms, a babel of loAving, 


to survey the spots 
that so Avork on hu- 
man minds— the Gol- 
den Temple, the Mon- 
ke)^ Temple, the Coaa^ 

Temple, Avhere his 
seiwant, hitherto a 
model of impassiAi'e 
respectfulness, sus- 
pected of being a 
Gallic to all creeds, 
may amaze him by 
suddenly tearing off 
shoes and head-dress 
and rushing forAvard 
to fling himself, in an 
u n c o n t r o liable r a p t u re 
of devotion, before 
some foul fetish, Avhile 
the master is glad to 
turn back, holding his 
nose and picking his 
steps among filth and 
garbageon the ground 
which millions wor- 
ship. Thence, by high 
pavilions displaying crude painting's of tigers, griffins, elephant-headed gods and 
other monstrosities, he descends to the Ghauts, the terraced steps facing the river, 
Avhere the sickening smoulder and crackle of burned corpses may soon drive 
him aAvay from the liAmly sight of thousands of bathers fringing the muddy 
stream. A fine vieAA?' OAmr the city is to be had from the slender minarets of 
Aurangzebe’s mosque that dominates Hindoo temples, as a mark of Moslem 
conquest. But the best way of seeing Benares is from a boat on the ri\mr, 
sloAvly passing before that panorama of de\mtion, so often described — one 
unbroken bank of pinnacles, shrines, pillared mandirs, chaityas, pilgrim-houses, 
tOAvers, sacred trees, images, altars, and flights of spacious steps”, AAnth a 


Burning Ghaut, Benares 

A body is seen floating on the water and near by the pj'res of wood made ready 
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railway bridge now making incongruous intrusion on what has been called 
“the most Indian scene in India”. 

Our Government has not ventured to put down this “Holy Fair”, over 
wliich sanitary authorities find much reason to sliake their heads, tor the con- 
course of pilgrims to the sacred slums ot Benares is the means ot carrying- 
infection over India and fostering germs of cholera and smallpox that, as from 
Mecca, may trax^el to Western lands. Below Calcutta, at Pooree on the Orissa 
coast, is the renowned shrine of Juggernaut, properly Jagannath, a name very 



The Car of Jiifts'eniaut fFrom a phologniph liy Rev. T. R. Kdw.ards) 


familiar to us from exaggerated missionary reports. Here assemble some 
hundred tlioiisand pilgrims at once, to tug at the cai- of a, deit}’- whose rites in 
trutli would be held profiined by the shedding of a single drop of blood; and it 
is more than doubtful if any victim ever perished under its wlieels unless b)^ 
accident or suicidal insanity. Yet such are the conditions of so reckdess a 
gathering in the rainy season, wlien devout multitudes, chiefly of women, are 
for days exposed without shelter, almost without food, among tlie filth of their 
ignorance and poverty, where cholera and fever greedily feed upon starvation, 
that the annual loss by death following this one festival is counted by thousands, 
sometimes by tens of thousands, an appalling sacrifice in honour of that Hindoo 
god who bears the title of “All Preserver”. 

Another great gathering- place is at Allahabad, of late losing its sanctity 
in native eyes, which seems a pity, since the spit of land where the Ganges and 
the Jumna join made a camping-ground from which the unwhole.some leavings 
of the pilgrims would be washed away in the rains. Higher up, where the 
still bright stream of the Ganges pours down from the mountains, Hardwar,. 
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sacred city of Krishna, holds a famous fair both of religion and business, visited 
in some years by half a million of people, or even more, a thousand of whom 
have been crushed to death, so eager was the press to reach its bathing-places. 
The Government now paternally regulates this mass of devotion so as to prevent 
such accidents. And here is the head of the great Ganges canal, that unsurpassed 
feat of engineering, at which those ignorant folk, if they knew their own bless- 
ings, might more gratefully worship than ‘Gn the long line of graceful pyramidal 
spires and domes with porches of pillars rising from hallowed courts The 
priests do a thriving trade in bottling and sealing the holy water of the river to 
be sent all over India as a charm, an unction, and an elixir of life. Miss Gordon 
Gumming — the title of whose book. In the Himalayas^ hardly denotes its 
merit as an excellent account of northern India — tells us of one pretty festival 
here, when at night the whole town is lit up by lamps, and the Ganges sparkles 
with floating oracles like the fireflies that spangle the air. “ For still, as in the 
days of Lalla Rookh, the Hindoo maids or mothers launch a frail raft, a bamboo, 
a cocoa-nut, an earthenware jar, or some other tiny boat, wherein is placed a 
cluster of lamps. If these burn steadfastly till the boat floats out of sight, all 
goes well with the loved one. But should the little bark be caught by a sudden 
gust of wind, or engulfed in the darkness, then the shrinking woman with the 
sad gentle eyes believes that the blast of adversity will surely overcloud his 
future.” 

On the Guniti, which falls into the Ganges below Benares, in a rich 
country that has been called the Garden of India, stands Lucknow, capital of 
the ex-kingdom of Oudh, now, except the Nizam’s Hyderabad, the largest native 
city in India, with a population of nearly 300,000, including an unusual propor- 
tion of Europeans and Eurasians. This loose gathering of hovels, palaces, and 
parks, stretched over a circuit of some score of miles, belongs to the later Moslem 
period, and most of its showy stuccoed structures ill bear examination, imposing 
as they appear from a distance. But amid them, on a slight eminence in the 
centre of the city, for a Briton the most moving sight in India should be that 
trimly-kept garden in which patches of blackened creeper-grown ruin are 
reverently preserved among clumps of gorgeous Eastern flowers and smooth 
lawns of turf, here a rarer show than flowers, where idle cannon stand as 
trophies by the battered walls, and brown-skinned gardeners water the ground 
once drenched with the blood of those who lie at rest around the white cross 
uplifted on a flowery mound, their proud and melancholy monument. For this 
is the Residency in which for five deadly months our hard-beset countrymen 
held out behind frail bulwarks, separated only by the breadth of a road from 
their myriads of fanatical foes, struck down one by one beneath the hourly storm 
of missiles and the silent pestilence, among them hundreds of women and chil- 
dren shuddering at the prospect of such a late that loving husbands swore to 
shoot their wives dead if it came to the worst rather than let them fall into the 
hands of the butchers of Cawnpore. Nor was it white men only who there 
laid down their lives for England — 

“Thanks to the kindly dark faces who fought with us, faithful and few, 

Fought with the bravest among- us, and drove them, and smote them, and slew, 

That ever upon the topmost roof our banner in India blew!” 

Most of the gingerbread palaces of Lucknow, with their gimcrack adornment, 
are of little interest unless as scenes of that struggle — the central line of what was 



Ruins of the Residency, Lucknow. iFroiu a photograph) 

garrison and their Iteroic deliverers, in the assault of which Lord Rol)t*rts and 
i.ord Wolseley were Ibreinost; tiie Dilkoosha i^ark, wliere Havelock died on 
llieir glorious retreat; the Alum Bagh, where lie was buried, and where his 
generous ri\a.il Outrani maintained himself all the wdnter witliin two miles of tlie 
grtait city, till laard Clyde led back the largest army we had ever mustered in 
India, to make a clean sweep of the rebel swarm. 

Forty miles of lields and groves separate .Lucknow from Cawnpore, a large 
modern town on the Ganges, noted chiefly for its cantonments and its leather 
work, but containing another British shrine, consecrated by unspeakable 
memories. Here, now, the emblems of Christian graces would speak peace, to 
the souls of those wdiose bodies were flung into that well of horrors, v^hich our 
kilted warriors reached too late, turning away in passionate tears and curses that 
were fearfully wreaked both on guilty and innocent. Here, too, the stolidest 
John Bull must feel a lump rising in his throat as he stands by the site of that 
poor entrenchment behind wdiich the victims held out so long, or by the stairs 
tvhere so many were treacherously betrayed to massacre, and the heathen temples 
saw their sacred river stained with English blood. 

Among the most conspicuous structures of Benares is one of the observa- 
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once a narrow fortified street by whicli Havelock's .Highlanders pressed on 
against fearful odds, “like a life-boat ploughing its way through a tempestuous 
sea to the rescue of some sinking ship”; the Bailey Gate, where now stands the 
monument of “Jock” Aitken, whose sepoys, true to tlieir salt, defended it so well; 
the gorgeous i-oyal dwellings that were the head-quarters of the mutineers; the 
fantastic suburban pile of the Martinierc, from which Colin Campbell advanced 
for his less dramatic but more effective relief; the walled garden ot the Seciinder 
Bagh W'here, caught as in a trap, 2000 sepoys were flercely slaughtered by the 
a^'engers of Cawnpore; the site of the Mess House, that last barrier between the 




Street Scene, Jeypore. (From a photograph) 

effect of rosy marble, against which fine touches of colour are made by flocks of 
sheeny pigeons, green parrots, and gorgeous peacocks, as much at home here as 
sparrows on a London road. These long lines of pink houses, shops, temples, 
palaces, and pavilions are lit by gas, and the well-paved streets swept clean by 
gangs of chained criminals. The main thoroughfare, running through the heart 
of the city, is a couple of miles long, and nearly 40 yards broad. In the centre 
rises the Maharajah’s huge palace, making one-seventh part of the city, in which, 
among other wonders, are a magnificent marble hall of audience and the obser- 
vatory of the learned founder, its instruments constructed of solid stone. There 
is one building, called “The Hall of the Winds”, which Sir Edwin Arnold defies 
Aladdin’s magician to match, “nine stories of rosy masonry and delicate over- 
hanging balconies and latticed windows, soaring with tier after tier of fanciful 
architecture in a pyramidical form, a very mountain of airy and audacious 
beauty”. Gardens have been laid out that aspire to be the finest in India. A 
den of man-eating tigers sentenced to lifelong imprisonment is one of the lions 
of the place, which also has a college, museum, schools, hospitals, alms-houses, 
and other institutions to show, presenting a rare union of Western and Eastern 
civilization. But all Oriental are the forts that frown down upon the city from 
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tories, built here, as near Delhi and elsewhere, by an astronomical maharajah of 
Jeypore, in the beginning of the eighteenth century. The capital founded by 
him bears a unique character among Eastern cities, and the “ Paris of India ”, as 
it is sometimes called, has become the chief place in Rajputana, much visited 
by tourists, as it is on the direct line from Bombay to Delhi. Within a high wall 
Je}q3ore is laid out in broad straight streets, crossing each other at right angles 
after the familiar pattern of American cities. The often elaborately ornate house 
fronts are uniformly coloured with a pink tint that, glowing in the sun, gives the 
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the stony heights around, on one slope of wiiich the word WELCOME in 
gigantic vvhite letters records the. visit of King Eklward \TI to his vassal. The 
“ Gurailcund” of a nor'el called The Rajah's Heir is evidently taken from this 
“ magnified toy city 

A few miles out among these rugg'ed hills are the ruins of Ambair, the old 
capital, that under a red sunset ofi'ers scenes for the pen ot an E. A. Poe and the 
pencil of a Gustave Dore. Strangers who have obtained permission are slowly 
jolted up and down the ridge on one of the Maharajah’s painted elephants, an 
Oriental experience that tunes the Western mind to the weird aspect presented 
bv this deserted weed-grown city, in so striking contrast to its populous successor. 
Above a black, stagnant lake, haunted by snakes and crocodiles, the hillside is 
half covered by the lofty buildings and grounds of the palace, the top crowned 
b}' a fortress that makes a state prison and treasure-house. This palace, kept in 
good preservation, has the usual Indian combination of sumptuous magnificence 
and tinselled prettiness. The carved pillars of its great hall had to be covered up 
with plaster for fear of exciting the Mogul’s jealous)". Tliere is a temple liere at 
which daily a. goat or other animal is still offered to the goddess l\:di, once only 
to be appeased b)" human llesh. Such a lingering rite seems in Iveeping with the 
situation and solitude ot this silent mass (jf terraces, li;dls, courts, pax'iiions, 
cloisters, alcoves, a.nd dimiy-vauited ciiambers, ‘Anade more gorgeouslv gloomy 
liy their carving, gilding, and mirrors”, that suggested to Bishoj) Helper tlie idea 
of an encha.nt(.;d castle. 

In tlie “Five Rivers” region is Lahore, another seat of the .Moguls, wdio 
connected it with Agra by a Icmg avenue, and decorated it also \srith a profusion 
of tombs and temples, “where Death seemed to sliare equal honours with 
Heaven”. Fallen from its g'reatness for a time, it has now revived as the .British 
capital of the Piinjal'), its new European quarter spreading' it out for 6 or 7 miles, 
with, a population that now exceeds 200,000. Here again we find among groves 
and gardens a citadel, a palace, a great mosque, a pearl mosque, and as a later 
feature the mausoleum of Runjeet Singh, that Sikh, despot to w'hose dominion we 
succeeded; but along with these buildings are our flourishing imiversitv, schools 
of law, medicine, and art, an Oriental college, a cathedral, a, ATctoria. Jubilee Hall, 
and a musemn tliat boasts the best collection of Indian antiquities. Nor do such 
iivstitutions se.em so wltolly exotic as they might do else.where, since in tin,* ,Pun- 
jal), with its manly inhabitaiUs and xairied climate, we Englisli mon* easily make 
t,)urselves at home. 

,A witole volume could easily l^e filled with the iiictunwque features of Indian 
cities; but tills might seem a vain repetition of admiring epithets, and it is time 
to turn awa}^ from such a tempting theme. There is Gwalior (also called Laskar), 
its mass of temples dominated by a mighty rock, fortress which bears tlie name of 
the Indian Gibraltar, but wfliich in the Mutiny davs wvis broken into by a couple 
of subalterns and a few sepoys. In the same central region there is Jhansi, with 
another old stronghold, whose Ranee, that heroic Amazon of the same struggle, 
was dubbed more of a man than any of the rebels among whom she fell figliting 
in a trooper’s uniform. There is Oodeypore in Rajputana, renowned for its 
picturesque situation and its magnificent palace. There is Ahmedabad, capital 
of Giijerat, once the largest city in India, like so many others that have risen and 
fallen, and, like others, this preserves wonders of Hindoo and Moslem archi- 
tecture. There is Surat, which can make the same boast of former greatness, but 
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has sunk to a tenth of its size since the days when it was one of our earliest 
settlements and our clerks and soldiers who died here were honoured with 
sumptuous if not beautiful tombs, to delude the natives into thinking the humblest 
of us a lordly hero. There is Bijapore, in the Deccan, the “ Palmyra of India”, 
whose remains of old magnificence still include the largest dome in the world. 
In the south of India, also, there are many marvellous cities, not so much visited 
as they deserve, because more out of the way of globe-trotting routes. Yet on the 
railway from Madras to Tinnevelli, near the point of the peninsula, lies a group 


Piioto. Bourntt: & Slieplierd 

I'he Siva Bull, Charmandi, Mysore 

This gigantic figure is carved out of the solid rock, and is one of the largest of its kind in the peninsula. It i.s approached 
l;)y a flight of 660 .steps, by which worshippers ascend 

of places which, as guide-books say, would well repay a visit, among* them 
Madura^, an ancient capital renovated by us round an Aladdin’s palace, whose 
genius is said to have been a European; Trichinopoli — a name known in Europe 
through more than one of its wares, — beneath whose picturesque citadel Bishop 
Heber lies buried near the island on which stands one of the finest of heathen 
fanes; Tanjore, with the sublime monstrosities ” of its Plindoo pagodas. The 
whole of this region, where stone bulls and horses stand in the lields like 
calvaries in a Roman Catholic country, abounds in amazing temples, of charac- 
teristic pyramidical form, carved and coloured into a crust of lavish ornament 
that, beside our most elaborate cathedral fronts, would be as the blazing heaven 
of Flindostan to a temperate English sky. North and south, east and west, the 
richest native monuments of India testify ever to its preoccupation with a super- 


^ This was tlie seat of the cultured Pandyan dynasty, to which our King Alfred is believed to have sent an envoy. 
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natural life, while our building's seem rather designed to make the best of “this* 
warm, soft earth 

A comprehensive vie\\" of India.n architecture miglit pro\'e too technical to be 
of general interest; but its main leatures ma}' be briefly summed up. Tlu* earliest 
monuments, dating from before the Christian era, are the rounded t<»pes, like an 
inverted bowl, of Buddhist adorers, and their elaborately-carved rock faces and 
excavations. The Jains also cut out temples in solid rock, enriching them with- 
pillars and towers, and grouping them together on hill tops, as on Mount Aboo. 
The Hindoos were unacquainted with the true arch, but constructed arch-shaped 
openings by horizontal courses gradually projecting one above the otlier till they 
met. To covx'r large spaces they employed square piers with brackets projecting, 
one abov'e the other in succession, from the capitals; and a dome was imitated b}" 
catting off the angles of the ground plan, then successively reducing tlie angular 
space on tlie braclcet principle. The characteristic of the Dravidian pagodas in 
soutliern India is the form of a storied and truncated pyramid; and elsewhere 
the towers and galvles tend to a conical, or tapering shape, wliich becomes acutely 
pointed in the pagodas of Farther India. Where the i\l uhammedans came they 
mudified Hindoo architecture by introduction of their domes, minarmts, and tlie 
{)()! tiled or liorse-slioe arcli; and their liatred of images substituted for ornament in 
relic! those lla.t surfaces inlaid with conventionalized designs, wliich so strongly 
contrast with, tlie btild and often grotesque, not to say oiisct,Mie, s(,'uipture of the 
Hindoos. The open courts, airy pavilions, and sliaded verandalis of domestic 
architecture were no doubt dictated by the climate, and not tot..> fanciful seems an 
idea suggested to Mr, Andrew Wilson in ivikl altitudes beyond tlu- sources of the 
(.hinges. “Gigantic, mural precipices, bastions, towers, castles, citadels, and 
spires rose up thousands of feet in height, mocking, in tlieir immensity and 
grandeur, the puny eft'orts of human art, and yet presenting almost all the shapes 
and effects which our architecture has been able to devise; while, vet higher, the 
domes of pure white snoiv and glittering' spires of ice far surpassed in perfection, 
as well as in immensiAq all the Moslem musjicls and niinars. It was passing 
strange to find the inorganic world thus anticipating, on so gigantic a scale, some 
of tlie loftiest efforts of liuman art; and it is far from unlik'clv that the ].iiiilders of 
the Taj and of the Pearl Mosque at Agra only embodied in marble a dream of the 
snows of the liimdlaya or of tlie liinchi Kush.” 


PRODUCTIONS AND NATURAL RESOURCES 

Under this liead, again, variety marks tlie productions of a countn' that 
might be called a continent; or if there be a characteristic in its rank vegetation 
it is the tropical note of exuberant hugeness. Do the mountains grow wilder- 
nesses of the timber belonging to successive zones, the most valuable being the 
teak and the sal wood, whose tough fibre well replaces our Englisli oak. In the 
low country, too, there are patches of wild jungle, often filling up valleys or 
extending into great forests about the foot of the hills, sometimes thin and 
scrubby, sometimes dose, dark, and tangled, almost always wanting in a certain 
indefinable sweetness that has made our woods the haunt of poets and lovers, 
as an English hedge in springtime has shy splendours to shame the purple 
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and yellow blooms of an Eastern garden. The cultivated plains are dotted 
with groves and spreading trees whose fruit is not more welcome than their 
sliade. The most renowned of these is the Banyan, or Indian Fig, that throws 
down its branching cords to take fresh root till the original trunk becomes 
surrounded by a whole wood of countless offshoots, covering acres with the cool 
shade of laurel-like leaves among- which an army can encamp thousands strong-. 

‘ ' So like a temple did it seem, that there 
A pious heart’s first impulse would be prayer.” 

Ttvined among the banyan stems may be seen the lighter and more graceful 
leaves, whispering like a poplar’s, of the Peepul, or Sacred Fig, that often 
shelters temples of the faith in whose legends it figures so prominently, or, 
smeared with red paint, itself makes a point of adoration for simple villagers. 
Our Public Works Department imitates the Moguls in shading- the roads with 
leafy avenues, stretching- for hundreds of miles. On the hot coasts especialD, 
the foliage of palms gives its languidly drooping lines to the landscape. The 
southern slopes of the Himalayas are thickly clad with sturdy evergreens, the 
most noble of them the gnarled deodar, akin to the cedars of Lebanon. The 
holm oak is another inhabitant of the mountains. Farther down, the Chunar 
or Eastern plane makes a mass of grateful shade. Common are various acacias, 
wn'th their slender foliage and gay show of blossom. The Neem-tree is cherished 
for the unpleasant smell of its branches and yellow berries, which act like our 
elder to drive away insects. Ebony, ironwood, sandal-wood and other choice 
kinds of timber are found in various situations. And king of the tribes of grass, 
that here in their slenderer form hide the creeping tiger and even the tall sides of 
the elephant, is the Bamboo, growing rankly all over India, in many parts of 
which it makes such a staff of life as the birch-tree was to a Canadian Red Indian.^ 

The forests, after long suffering from wastefulness, are now carefully managed 
by English officials, who in many parts have saved the country from becoming- 
a desert for want of planting. Great care is taken not only to preserve the 
native growths, but to introduce foreign stocks that may flourish here, such as 
the Australian gum-tree. The most valuable exotic thus transplanted seems the 
Cinchona, once so jealously guarded in Peru, till Sir Clements Markham 
smuggled out shoots of it that on the Neilgherries and other Indian heights 
have given to the East a remedy so often needed in its feverish climates. Coffee 
is an older importation that thrives in the south, as tea on the northern hills 
of India; but these may be spoken of when we come to Ceylon, which cultivates 
both. 

India is rich in fruits, the best known perhaps the mango, groves of which 
often offer grateful shade to man and a temptation to the easy morals of monkeys. 
Its luscious flavour is highly approved by some; but British palates may prefer 
the more homely sweetness of apples grown in the hills. A characteristic 
product of moist lowlands and seaboards are the cocoa-nuts that alford both 

^ Captain Lewin ( Wild Races of S. E. India) tells us how a native “builds his house of the bamboo; he fertilizes 
his fields with its ashes ; of its stent he makes vessels in which to carry water ; with two bits of bamboo he can produce 
fire ; its young shoots provide a dainty dinner-dish ; and he weaves his sleeping-mat witii fine slips thereof. The 
instruments with which his women weave tlreir cotton are of bamltoo. He makes drinking-cups of it, and his head at 
night rests on a bamboo pillow ; his forts a.re built of it ; he catches fish, makes baskets and stools, and thatches his 
house with the help) of the bamboo. He smokes a pipe of bamboo. Finally, his funeral pile is lighted with bamboo. 
The hillman would die without bamboo, and the one thing he finds hardest to believe is that in other countries the 
bamboo does not grow, and that men live in ignorance of it.” 
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meat and drink; the broad and bright-leaved plantain, too, supplies travellers 
Avdth clusters of satisfying fruit akin to the banana. Various kinds of figs 
abound; so do dates, not of the best quality. Tliere are oranges on some of the 
hills, and wild apricots in the Himalayas, Pine-apples are at home in such a 
natural hothouse, as are many fruits less familiar to us: limes, pomegranates, 
guavas, tamarinds, some of which begin to be seen in our markets, while others 
are known in the form of preserves. Sugar is made in India both from the 
cane and from palm juice, which ferments into an intoxicating drink that has 
sent its name, toddy, to take root in our own language; as it is said that punch 
also (Hindostani for live) stood godliither to a beverage composed of five 
“ materials”. The hotter parts of India are proverbially rich in pepper, ginger, 
cardamoms, capsicum-chillies, and other spices and condiment-plants, so much 
used in the national dish curry, which, as Avell as the chutney pickle, has been 
adopted in England. 

Many kinds of vegetables make part of tlie people’s diet, including various 
nati\-e gourds and vetches, and potatoes and cabbages, which we hax'e introduced 
on suitable soil. As to the crops which are India’s chief wealth, these mainly 
consist of difihrent kinds of millet; next comes rice, grown chieny on the moist 
river basins and coast lands, wliile Avheat fiourisiies most iii tlie north-west, and 
barley on the hills. Rice lias long been exported, and of late 3a.;ars Indian wheat 
has disturlied the corn markets of Europe. Most of the fiirming is done on such 
a small scale, and with so little help of scientific agriculture, tliat there is room 
ibr improvement which would much increase the yield of Indian corn land; wliile 
the adhesiveness of the ryots, clinging to their ancestral holding of two or three 
acres, is the main obstacle to the cultivation of tracts still given up to nature or to 
the temporary clearings of half-civilized tribes. 

Among other valuable crops a notable one is the poppy, grown chiefly in 
one district of Bengal, under Government superintendence, to supply by its 
juice the opium on which India makes such a high profit at the expense of the 
morals of Chinamen, a scandal loudly denounced by philanthropists. They in 
heir zeal seem inclined to exaggerate the evil effects of this drug, that is used 
oy Indian natives also, even b}'- tlu' vigorous Sik'hs, and, ial<en in moderation, 
which few natives can aihord to exceed, in tlieir climate ma\" not be more liarmful 
than beer in ours; but liere we open a nearer question of controversv. Indigo 
is another important staple, the cultivation of Avluch, if it has gone down in 
Btmgai, increases (flsewhere. Tobacco is largely grown, l.)ut for the most part of 
inferior quality, though in the south are made the strong TrichinoiAoli cheroots 
and other cigars which of late years have become more popular in England. 
Various oil seeds are an important crop Avhere oil is so much used by the natives, 
both internally and externally as well as for ligliting. It makes some English- 
men shudder to find that tlie castor-oil shrub is one of the prettiest plants in 
India, with its large leaves and branches of pear-shaped blossom that seem 
quite refreshing among coarser blooms. 

Cotton has long been grown in India for local iveaving, and it is largely 
exported, though its short staple makes it inferior to the best American cotton. 
Now cotton manufacture comes to be an important industry of Bombary as about 
Calcutta is that of jute, the demand for ivhich material, made up into sacks or 
othenvise, has brought no small gain to India as to Scotland. The Bombay 
cotton -mills, to a great extent in the hands of naticm millionaires, are at a 
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disadvantage in the expense of fuel and machinery, but can oppose Lancashire 
through the lowness of wages here, though these have gone up since such new 
enterprises offer employment to the swarming population. Silk weaving by 
steam, too, has been introduced into Bombay, while the material is chiefly 
produced in Bengal or imported from China; but efforts are being made to 
spread the cultivation of silk over India. Woollen-mills and paper-mills have 
been set up here and there, and we have shown the natives how to improve on 
their rude methods of crushing out oil and sugar; while, for our own wants, 
we establish breweries to undersell that “East India Ale” that was such an 
expensive luxury, and manufacture the ice that to us is almost a necessity of life. 


Villagers with Opium, awaiting' classification 
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Hand-loom weaving' is a national industry of India; and some districts ■were 
long renowned for finer fabrics, such as muslin, which seem now to be dying out. 
For ordinary wear the native cloth of silk or cotton is not wholly supplanted 
by machine-made goods. Silk and cotton are a good deal woven together; both 
are often brocaded with gold and silver thread, and the native taste for glitter is 
gratified by spangles of metal or even of glass. More familiar to us in England 
than that kincob, tinselled stuff, become the carpets and rugs, so cheaply made in 
Indian jails. Thick and warm fabrics of camel’s hair, also, have come into use 
in England. On the other hand, there seems to be a “slump” in one of the 
most famous of Indian manufactures, the shawls woven of delicate goat’s hair 
in the Cashmere valley, at Rampur and elsewhere, with cheaper imitations of 
which the unwary tourist is apt to be taken in by smooth-tongued pedlars. 
Some of the real Cashmere shawls are made with not less than sixty shades of 
colour, arranged in artful patterns, a single one taking weeks or even years to 
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finish; and an elaborate specimen may cost a thousand pounds or more. Indeed 
Dr. Birdwood mentions one brilliant garment, made lor the Guicowar of Baroda, 
which was worth a million, gems having' been lavishly used in its embroidery. 
But the art of such sumptuous ornamentation of cloth turbans, velvet trappings, 
and so forth may be expected to die out, as native potentates lose tlie taste for 
“ barbaric pearl and gold” and take more to copying the plain dress of their 
Western masters. 

Among the artificers of India the gold and silver workers excel in patiently- 
skilful working with somewhat rude tools. With a handful of charcoal and a 
long blow-pipe for bellows, they show the ability of long practice, hampered by 



I IvviiiL' sill; Cocoons 


respect for conventional ideas of art; but it is a question if they^ are lilcely to 
profit from Western models now set before them in place of tliose illustrated by 
their own chasing, embossing, enamelling, inlaying, and so forth. It is said 
that Hindoo gods are manufactured wholesale at Birmingham; but this statement 
may be apocryphal. The almost universal wear of bangles, anklets, and other 
ornaments by women, whose arms and legs rather than whose veiled face — but 
for its nose-ring, perhaps — seem their fortune, must alone keep this trade alive in 
India, as should the removal of restrictions on the importation of silwir work into 
England, where some of the productions of Indian jewellers have long been known, 
the delicate gold chains of Trichinopoli, for instance. The brass and copper work 
for which Benares and other places are celebrated has ample encouragement in 
the domestic and religious customs of the people ; and samples of this ware also 
find their way into England. The potter’s art, too, flourishes on much practice, 
the native chattie\' being often beautifully coloured as well as gracefully shaped. 
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Silver is imported into India, but gold has long' been obtained by washing, 
and is now crushed out of quartz by machinery, an enterprise attended with 
the usual uncertainty, as some shareholders in Indian mining companies are 
aware. Precious gems, which in times past were often to be acquired by 
summary methods of the strong hand, are still sought for here and there in 
gravelly soil ; but in this kind of riches India is far outshone by South Africa. 
Among the hills abound many of the less costly stones, agates, cornelians, lapis 
lazuli, and so forth, used with such lavish profusion in buildings like the Taj. 

With the baser minerals, that in the long-run prove truer riches, India is 
naturally well endowed; but in this case, unfortunately, the distribution of 
materials ill lends itself to production. There is a difficulty in bringing together 


Silvei'- and Copper-smiths hammering out Sliapes 
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fuel, metal, and the stone necessary to form a flux, so that iron must still be 
smelted by native methods in such a small way as will not exhaust the local 
supply of charcoal. The large ironworks that have been established seem, as a 
rule, to depend on Government. There is a plentiful stock of coal, chiefly in the 
central part of the peninsula, but it gives too much ash to be good for manu- 
facturing purposes. Stone and slate are quarried in the hills; some parts, notably 
the Deccan, have a useful building-material in the red laterite that, cut like cheese 
from its volcanic bed, hardens in the air and serves as the brick {later) from 
which it is named, not so hard but that a tin roof is found advisable to resist the 
deluge of the monsoon upon its native hills. , 

Salt, won from mines and quarries in the salt-hills of the north-west corner, 
or evaporated from shallow lagoons on the coast, makes a valuable monopoly of 
the Indian Government; its revenue from this source coming next to the land-tax, 
and, levied on such an indispensable commodity, causing the popular grievance 
s'tich a tax has been felt in European countries. Saltpetre is largely exported. 
Among the peculiar natural products of India should be mentioned lac, the 
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secretion of an insect on resinous jungle trees, which supplies both a brilliant 
dye and the gum used for the lacquered work so common in Oriental ornamen- 
tation. Many other minor productions might be mentioned, some common to 
India with its tropical neighbours. 

India already stands high among the markets of the wairld ; and to extend her 
trade she needs mainly European capital and energy for the development of her 
manifold resources. By the establishment of new industries, by the, teaching 
of improved methods, and by the encouragement of manidactures wliere the cost 
of plant can be balanced by the cheapness of labour, the Indian Government 
appears fully alive to its duty of providing for a population that, wdthin half a 
century, has doubled under our rule. It makes a painful Cjuestion whether one 
chief peril for this people be not the outcome of our well-intentioned protection. 
No longer decimated by internal wars, or left to perish without relief from 
recurrent plagues and famines, these helpless millions go on growing at a rate 
that threatens to press sorely on the means of subsistence. The main hindrance 
to progress seems to be an inert conservatism, generated by something in the 
climate and conditions of life, which here checks tlie development of human nature 
beyond a certain point. But even the unchanging East, wdiose sons for so many 
centuries have not perceptibly dihered from what they w'ere when the haughty 
Briton was a painted savage, may yet awaken from that lethargy in wdiich 

“ il; let: the leg'ions tluinder by 
And plunged in thought again 

Silent forces of change are now- indeed at work, their effect as yet little visible, but 
it may be expected to increase wdth education and other solvent influences, more 
pow^erful than the violent catastrophes of the past. Knowledge, self-interest, 
contact with a race of such different ideals and energies, cannot, one believes, be 
in vain; and progress should be rapid once the natives come fully to recognize the 
essential justice of a rule, the most considerate and the best-intentioned of any 
ever established by foreign dominion, wdiich seems now' firmly established over 
the whole of tlie peninsula, wdiile extending also beyond its natural boundaries. 


ANIMAL LIFE 

One of the cities often visited by Englisli travellers is Baroda, a native 
capital noted for its Guicoivar’s new palace, for his gold and silver cannon, for 
his collection of diamonds, also for a familiarit}' wdth wild beasts that sets a tourist 
looking out for the local police. In spring-time some open space ma\" disclose 
tw^o or three nm-st elephants, trumpeting fiercely, lashing their w'rinkled hides 
wdth their trunks, and straining at the chains by wdiich it seems w’ell that they 
are bound to trees, else a mad bull waiiild be a safer sight. In the streets he 
may meet a snake-charmer with his basket of serpents, a shikarri leading out 
a couple of hooded cheetahs for their evening exercise, or a lynx in a leash; 
but only barking dogs turn round to stare after such a pet. Baroda used to be 
celebrated for its wild-beast fights, a favourite amusement with Indian princes, 
wdiose palaces often contain a sort of enormous cockpit to serve as arena for 
encounters of tigers, elephants, rhinoceroses, buffaloes, and even rams, easily 
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trained to be bellicose. The present enlightened Guicowar may no longer 
encoLirag-e such spectacles; but he is himself a doug-hty hunter, and he keeps 
up a ro3"al “Zoo”, in which more than one of the caged tigers are — or a few 
years ago were — captures made by the English vice-principal of his college; 
and one of the finest used to be labelled as born in an English Zoological 
Garden, which seems a clear case of bringing coals to Newcastle. 


Many readers think of India first as a home for wild beasts, and get their 


chief impressions of it 
all heard of the Royal 
Bengal tiger, taking 
his name and fame 
from this corner of 
the world over %vhich 
his humble relatives 
abound, down to the 
domestic pussy-cat. 
This is, indeed, the 
royal beast of India, 
that made a fitter em- 
blem for its cruel des- 
pots than the lion. 
Hyder Ali and his son 
Tippoo, the tyrants of 
Mysore, used the tiger 
as their crest and its 
stripe as their livery. 
At the sack of Seringa- 
patam, there was found 
among their treasures 
a grim toy in the shape 
of a life-sized tiger 
devouring an English- 


from more or less authentic tales of Shikar. We have 



Cheetah and Keeper 


Messrs. Haroer nud Hro 


man. It could be 
worked by machinery 
that gave forth sounds By pe. mission of 
imitating the cries of 
the victim while he seemed to twist in agony between the beast’s jaws. Tippoo 
kept real tigers as pets, dressed out in green and gold like coddled lapdogs, 
and trained to take sweetmeats from his hand; also he had tigers of business, 
to tear in pieces those that had roused his tyrannous displeasure, an office at 
other courts often discharged by the elephant. 

Most terrible of beasts is the tiger, whose stripes, in nature’s mimicry, so 
easily blend with the bleached colours of his jungle home. Well might William 
Blake ask: “ Did He who made the lamb make thee?” Beast as well as man go 
in dread of this neighbour. At his masterful roar the jungle is troubled; the 
monkeys fly to the tree-tops, chattering dowm abusive warnings; the birds twitter 
out their alarm; the deer take to wild flight; the jackal slinks away with a low 
whine as if recognizing a master in butchery. Trembling cattle and horses turn 
back from the very smell of such a foe: a horse has been known to rear in alarm at 
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the sight of a stuffed tiger; and the bravest man’s heart beats fast before those 
malignant eyes, glowing green through the jungle darkness. Yet some animals 
prove a match for him, the elephant for one, and sometimes the biiflalo. ITerds of 
villagers’ buffaloes are said to form square, as it were, against the attack of a tiger, 
turning' outwards and repelling him with their horny ba}mnets. Cases of tiger- 
figlits are reported in which a horse got the best of it with his hoofs, and a ram 
with its horns. Naturally the tiger prefers to prey upon less bellicose animals, 
such as deer and the humped breed of cows coiiimon all over India, treated with 
such reverence by all good Hindoos but not by this four-footed Siva-worshipper. 

Now that zoological g'ardens and travelling menageries are so common in 
England, it may not be too much to say that the tiger is a more familiar sight 
to young- John Bull than to most Hindoos. In his native wilds he is a creature 
of most retiring disposition, which, as a rule, may be safely depended on, unless 
accident bring him into society. There is a story of a tiger turning up at an 
Indian picnic party, but bounding away in alarm when a lady put up her umbrella 
as tlie only \\a;'apon at hand. Near Maliabalesliwar, a fa\a:jurite picnicking spot is 
tin:; bi'ow of a black precipice, seamed with liands of wldte grass — the sheer rock 
said to be 3000 icel: deep — at tlie top of Avliich before breakkist one has seen a tree 
freslily scratched by a tiger’s claws, but none of the party would be troubled bv 
till' Hk-eliliood of such a guest presenting liimself in broad daylight. One vSunday 
evening, indeed, some of the Ghjvernor’s band, talcing' a stroll along tlie shady 
avenues, came upon a tiger busy on his “ kill”, and that was a case for beating 
a hasty retreat. But 'when these woods were beaten liy tlie Duke of Comiaught, 
witli a small army of beaters at command and all tlie help of local sportsmanship, 
it was not for weeks that he got the chance of a shot at a tiger. Captain Forsyth, 
doughty Nimrod as he was, has to tell us that, after ten years’ experience of a very 
“tigerish” region, he has only thrice seen a tiger, unless when he was trying to 
find one. The tiger is quite as cunxioiis to keep out of man’s way as most men are 
not to go near him, and least of all does he leave his hiding-place when he has 
reason to suspect that enemies are looking for him. We must consider the extent 
and population of India in connection with the bill charged ag-ainst this butcher, 
v^hich in one recent year adds up to some 900 human lives, and a hundred 
times as many cattle. Per contra, every man’s death seems to be a\'enged liv a 
couple of tigers, so that the hunters on the whoii* gci the liest of it. 'The race of 
tiger-cats also do much inischief in India., especirdlv leopards, whi{,T haw,; a very 
swnet tooth for dogts, and often venture to snap them up from the outside of 
liouses. Ill one way tliese are more dangerous, as more agile, tlian tigers, for 
a leopard or panther can follow its prey up a tree. 

It might be expected that nobody had a good word to say for the tiger; but 
against his general bad name he finds an advocate in Mr. G. P. Sandei-son, one of 
the best authorities on wild beasts in India, who is even inclined to hint at this 
one’s being unduly persecuted. Some such ardent sportsmen talk as if game so 
worthy of their steel ought to be preserved, like foxes or pheasants, and hunted 
only after the rules of fair play. If sly and treacherous — and no wonder with such 
a character! — the tiger is at least economical, killing only for food, and making- 
one sufficient victim serve him for three or four meals. Such, at least, appears the 
practice of a steady sensible tiger, but dissipated youngsters have been seen to 
strike right and left among a herd, as if for the mere pleasure of slaughter, and 
they are said to enjoy the sport of snapping up a monkey— -when they can catch 
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Bv perims^ion '..»I the Jiditor of TAe /Ci}:ir itiid /i^'s jViXVj’ a7id Ar-aiy 

A Dead (Jiieen of the Jungle. (From a photograph! 

hunting the active inhabitants of the jungle. A still lower stage in his road to ruin 
is if, having overcome an instinctive distrust of his most helpless enemy, he has 
once tasted human blood and become confirmed in this unnatural taste by the ease 
by which it can be gratified ; some say that the tiger takes to man-eating only when 
his joints are too stiff and his teeth too bad for other hunting'. At all events, the 
“man-eater” soon becomes known as a plague to the neighbourhood he infests. 
The dread of him keeps men from their fields, women from the well; children 
need no threat of a bogey to pin them to their mother’s apron-strings ; houses are 
barricaded where such a hungry guest has been known to tear victims from their 
own hearths; spots haunted by so real an apparition are shunned; the ivillagers 
durst not stir forth unless in bands; and sometimes whole villages are deserted 
after repeated attacks of -what may 'well be taken for a Shaitan in beastly shape. 
Sometimes, desperately maddened, the bravest men take an oath to avenge their 
losses, and seek out the monster in his lair, where he will sell his life dearly under 


one— by way of a snack. Mr. Sanderson goes so far as to speak of the common 
or jungle tiger as “extremely inoffensive”, nor without his services to man. He 
preys chiefly upon wild pigs and deer, which would otherwise do mischief in the 
fields. The fear of him is as good as a fence to keep cattle trom straying too far 
from their village. If he may help himself to a cow now and then, it is usually 
an old useless beast which the religious Hindoo must not kill, and which only 
avails to spread disease among the herd. 

A tiger does indeed become a nuisance when, perhaps g'rown fat and lazy, he 
learns that it is easier to pick up a livelihood by hanging about villages than by 
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their poor weapons. But iioav, in most parts of India, there is seldom wanting- 
some English officer or hard-worked official who aslcs for no better recreation than 
a chance of playing St. George to this dragon. The sahib is sent for; then the 
callage mav be at peace for years, when the man-eater’s skin lies a trophy in some 
Bath or Bayswater drawing-room. Yet the deliverer may come not altogether 
welcome, with his train of swaggering attendants to rob and oppress in his name 
til! the remed}' seems almost a choice of two evils; nor do the timid peasants much 
enjoy being pressed into the service as beaters, by drumming, shouting, and 
squibbing to make the tiger break cover before the sahib’s trusty rifle, or as 
guards to enclose it in a circle of fires till that champion appears on the scene. 

Mr. Sanderson, who ought to know, is inclined rather to belittle popular 
conceptions of the elepliant’s sagacity; but, even taking a large discount off 
the stories to this effect, one must respect Jumbo in his native land, where he 
makes himself at once so ornamental and useful. The chief reproach to be 
made against his intellect is the ease with which he lets liimself be caught and 
tamed to the service of man. Thougli made so much at Iiome on Indian j^lains, 
he is a wild higlilander by birth. Over Iiilly forest regions elephants roam in 
liuge herds, crasliing their way through tlie thickets, lazily browsing on wild 
fruits and Ibliage, now and tlien holding a picnic on the cultivated f-torder, from 
wliich they are scared away by the \va\fing of torches, the blowing of liorns, and 
the beating of tom-toms; and sometimes the exaspei'ated \tillagei-s will lav down 
poison fi:)r these huge marauders as fi^r rats, Tlie tusks of the male make him 
a rich prize for sportsmen, not to speak of the exciting difficulty and danger of 
bagging such big game, so that Government has had to interfere Ibr the pro- 
tection of the elepliant, to save him from the exterinination that seems the 
feite of his African kinsmen. 

Leaving sport among wild elephants out of sight, let us look at what may 
be called the civil life of this familiar beast, whose features are so Avell known in 
Europe also, his ungainly form, his heavy limits, his loose-fitting hide, in the 
wrinkles of which flies give him so much trouble, his great ears and tusks, 
and the strong- but delicate trunk which he can turn to so many purposes, trom 
ciiastising a peccant brother to picking up a pin. He lives to a great age, 
over a hundred in many cases, so that there were elepliants ser\’ing us in the 

* 'ri!>i'r-inintii);r mn.y be* divided into three kinds. 'I'lic most exciting is when the nolde sporl.snian meets his foe 
fiice ici face; l>ut woe to him if liis bullet fail to kill or di.sahlc the wounded i.iea.st ! A more practical method, des|;)isL'd 
l:iy diivalroiis hunters, is to lie in wait on a platform in a. tiee or .some other safe place; native .sliiknrris will even fortify 
iliemsclves in a laanthoo cage. This :inibu.sli is often fixed within .shot of the beast'.s drinking-jilace nr liis ''kill The 
tiger, Ijaving a, hakiil of regularity in inoal-tiines, does its slaughtering ujxin any fensible occasion, then is pretty sure to 
return nt sunset for supper off the carcass. Soinetinies a kid or otlier animal will he tieil up as live bait, nor do natives, 
with all their cliarticter for humanity, slick at putting a hook through this decoy's ear, and lugging at it with a .string to 
make the poor creature scpieak, as be.st means of getting a bite. It is only Mohammedans and very low-castc Hindoos 
who can take part in hunting; but often tliese .shikarris, with very inferior weapons, show great courage as well as 
patience and cunning, well paid by the blood-money Government .set.? on a tiger’s liead. Tra]), ]3it, poisoned arrow : 
any help seems fair against such a foe; and sometimes he is driven against nets, to l ie shot or speared from Ijeliind them. 
The third kind, favoured by Indian princc.s, who will offer a jungle battue to their honoured guests, is what may be 
called tiger-hunting in state, on the backs of elephants. A whole fleet of them, each equipped tvith a battery of deadly 
rifles, launches forth into the sea of trees and long grass, wdiere perhaps the royal game has been marked down l.iefore- 
hu.nd, sometimes enclosed for nights in a circle of fires, with men and elephants standing guard, and food provided for 
the destined t'ictirn as if he vvere an English pheasant. The tiger has small chance here, unless a too eager slav'er gets 
the tables turned by being thrown under its jaws from the back of the elephant, wldch for its part enters into ilie sport 
with extraordinary zeal and .sagacity, beating the thick cover like a hound, smelling out the scent, trumpeting forth the 
“ find", pointing the retreat of the tiger with its trunk, with which, too, on command, it passe.s up stones to its driver 
that he may pelt out the coy game; and, when well-trained to trust in its human burden, standing like a rock even though 
thi3se desperate teeth and claws have fastened into its thick hide, and only if necessary taking a hand in the slaugiiter 1;)} 
its heavy foot or agile trunk. 
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Mutiny who might have seen the whole career of our Indian conquest. He 
does not freely breed in captivit)^ but should be caught young, sometimes 
singly by digging- a pit for him or slipping a noose round his leg, which he 
has a trick of idly swinging in the air; or he is basely beguiled by Delilahs of 
his own kind, amid whose blandishments this Samson of beasts finds the two- 
legged Philistines upon him with their ropes. Tamed elephants lend themselves 
readily to such treacherous work, even showing a certain zeal in it, as the harsh 
school prefect has been known to wreak on small boys the sufferings of his 
own juniorhood. In large numbers elephants are driven into a pound or keddah, 
such as is described for us by Masters Sandford and Merton’s well-informed 
tutor; into this they follow^ their leader like sheep, and begin to suspect that 
there is something wrong too late to break through the strong enclosure. 

One by one, with the help of the tame kidnappers, who use trunks and 
tusks freely in counselling submission, the wild ones are separated and tied 
up. At first the captured monster seems keenly to feel the loss of liberty, and 
may be seen weeping big tears as he tries in vain to break his unaccustomed 
bonds. But by and by he grows more resigned, takes a lesson of good behaviour 
from his tame brethren, is gradually reconciled to his lot, and, like a clog, attaches 
himself to the human race that has the virtue of feeding him. The rest is a mere 
matter of time and training. The elephant often comes to show no small affection 
for his mahout., as well as fear for the sharp hook with which this master 
disciplines him. There are many stories representing- their mutual affection, 
extending also to the mahout’s family, like that between a dog and his owner. 

The general rule of contented docility must be qualified by exceptions. 
The most steady and industrious of elephants may prove liable to sulky fits 
and unexpected outbursts of temper. They have been knowm to run away 
after 3'ears of captivity, often coming back of their own accord when they find 
it hard to pick up a living- in freedom. The males become subject to periodic 
sexual excitement, in which they are dangerous to deal with: this state is called 
must. Sometimes an elephant goes mad outright. It is not clearly ascertained 
wdiat makes a rogue elephant, that wanders off, sour and solitary, from a wild 
herd. Whether out of his wits, or outlawed from his fellows, or disappointed 
in love, or with some crime on his conscience, the rogue elephant may prove 
more formidable than a lion or a man-eating tiger if he take to haunting a 
district and butchering its terrorized inhabitants without provocation, as some- 
times happens. In days of elephants playing a part in battle they might prove 
dangerous allies, when, seized by a panic, they turned tail to trample down 
their own army. Firearms were a blo-w to the elephant’s prowess as a warrior, 
the trunk being a tender point where he can be painfully wounded, as the 
Romans found. Those of us who have seen our jumbos meekly, not to say 
sleepily, letting themselves be petted and fed, would be startled by the vehement 
motions and angry trumpeting- of the elephant w^hen roused to passion. 

Alanifold are the uses to which the elephant is put in India. Fle is most 
useful as a beast of burden, where, with half a ton on his back, he can force 
his own road through rank jungles, picking his steps on doubtful ground, 
trying the strength of bridges before trusting himself on them, climbing steep 
hills, or sliding- down slippery slopes by carefully-chosen zigzags. With his 
trunk and forehead he can lift or push a gun out of a quagmire; and will scream 
in indignant rebuke at the sulky bullocks that do not second his efforts by pulling 
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at the right moment. In raising’ weights he shows wonderful capacity for 
briiig’ing bis huge strength to bear. He will gather his own todder, handing- 
up sheaves of grass to be stacked on his back. He will uproot trees one by 
one as ordered, and pile them on each other. His business-like (:|ualities are 
perhaps best displayed in the teak-yards, where huge logs are stacked by 
elephant labour with extraordinary neatness, and, if a beam prove too heavy 
for one to deal with, his mate turns aside to lend him a trunk. 

For a native to keep an elephant is much like setting’ up a coach and four 
with an English gentleman ; only very well-to-do tamilies can take the air on 
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their own elephant. Such ostentation indeed comes expensive. A fine one may 
cost a thousand pounds or more; and caveat ernptor must be the buyer’s ride, 
since elephant dealing seems to be as demoralizing as horse dealing. Then, even 
where food is so cheap, it costs a good deal to Iceep the big beast supplied with 
his daily mountain of fodder, grass, sugar-cane, or what not, besides occasional 
treats of fruit, sweets, and spice by way of reward, and the giant doses of medi- 
cine he is understood to need pretty often. It takes two men to look after him. 
The proverbial phrase, “a white elephant”, is said to come from a way Indian 
princes had of sending an elephant to a subject, who ivas thus politely sentenced 
to be eaten out of house and home. Moreover, a magnate’s elephant should 
be magnificently equipped, not only with sumptuous caparisons on occasions 
of state, and a gilded howdah topped by gorgeous canopies, but with a coat 
of paint in elaborate designs, which may take a day or two to lay on, and is 
apt to be spoiled by the elephant’s habit of throwing water or dust over his 
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head, and beating it with a bush or a wisp of straw, held in his trunk, to drive 
away the flies. Solomon in all his glory might well have been outshone by 
a rajah on his elephant of state, this being a natural point of pride with 
Indian princes. For ordinary locomotion elephants are still used in the dis- 
tricts, but in large cities it has been found necessary to forbid or regulate 
their passage, like that of traction engines, since the sight and smell of them, 
as of the camel, prove very disquieting to horses. In the north-west chiefly, the 
camel supplants the elephant both as a fleet steed and a beast of heavy burden ; 
in some i3arts he is harnessed to vehicles, and even put to plough, like the patient 
bullock that is so hard worked all over India; but if recommended by his hardy 
endurance, the “’oont” has a bad name for temper and other unsociable weak- 
nesses. Mules are said to be gaining favour among the four-footed carriers in our 
army service; and we learn Mr. Atkins’ opinion of their respective merits: 

“The ’orse ’e knows above a bit, the bullock’s but a fool, 

The elephant’s a g-entleman, the bag'g'age mule’s a mule; 

But the commissariat cam-u-el, when all is said and done, 

’E ’s a devil an’ a ostrich an’ a orphan child in one 

Were the kingdom of beasts a republic, the elephant has surely the best claim 
to be elected president. That titular king, the lion, has abdicated his sway 
in India, though he lingers, in a maneless state, on the borders of Gujerat. 
The rhinoceros, too, is driven back to wdld borders. Black bears are common 
among the hills, and the snow-bear in the Himalayas, where men may sometimes 
be seen with half their laces torn away by Bruin’s claws. There are wild buffaloes 
in the forests as well as tame ones in the fields. The wild boar that, when 
pressed, can be as fierce as any tiger, takes the place of the fox in the lavourite 
sport of English horsemen. Reynard in person is not a stranger in India, 
but wmnts the sacred caste he bears in England, though here and there packs 
of foxhounds are kept up. Some of our ideas of the fox as type of cunning seem 
to be derived, through ancient folk-lore, from the shy and sly jackal, here looked 
on as hardly worth hunting; but it may often be seen slinking off into cover, 
and still more often is heard at night raising that dismal howl interpreted 
/ — small — a — dead — Hindoo! to which the rest of the pack give bade in sleep- 
banishing chorus. Where — inhere — ivliere? Wolves are more fierce ; a Government 
report credits them with killing 338 persons in a year. Various kinds of deer and 
antelope abound, and it is well known how the natives train cheetahs to spring 
upon such lively game when unhooded like falcons and slipped like greyhounds. 
This creature is a kind of leopard, wdth some hint of the dog. The dog itself, 
as all over the East, is not held in such honour as with us, being usually a 
lean, dirty, sneaking, masterless cur, treated Avith fine scorn by the high-caste 
companion of the English sahib, through wdiich, however, some improvement 
may be looked for in the breed and status of the Indian pariah that calls itself 
a dog and a brother. By the way, Mr. Sanderson emphatically declares the 
British bull-dog a braver beast than any born in India. 

Falconry is a favourite native sport. Otters, cormorants, and pelicans are 
trained to fish in the service of man. Other birds serve him as volunteer 
scavengers— kites, vultures, and the long-legged cranes nicknamed ‘‘adjutants”, 
whose six-foot-high antics so much impress new-comers. Beautifully-plumaged 
birds abound, gorgeous peacocks running wild, iridescent pigeons, noisy green 
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parroqiiets, blue jays, and many more, protected by ITindoo reverence. The 
natives, however, are fond of caged song-birds. I- owls and ducks, tiirke_ys and 
geese, ]3artridges and quails are natives ol the East. The sparrow makes himself 
still more free and easy in India than in England; though here, where every- 
thing is on a bigger scalt^ and of intenser tint, liis part seems taken by the 
impudent and ubiquitous Indian crow. Here, too, are other birds tamiliar to us, 
as well as many foreigners like the sweet-voiced bulbul, the crested hoopoo, and 
the brilliant little sun-bird. The woods swarm with prettily-striped squirrels and 

gracefiilkv gambolling lizards, 
as with thiex'ish monkeys which 
presume on their sacred character 
to steal shamelessly. In the 



middle of field or garden rises the 
little platform on whidi the native 
“crow- boy” sits all day to scare 
away those leaping and Hying 
poachers. Not tlie least destruc- 
tive are tlie “ Hying-foxes ”, a 
kind of hug'e bat, that gather 
upon the trees in such thick dus- 
ters a shortsigiited stranger might 
take tliem for the fruit they pil- 
lage. 

Far more forniidaljle in India 
than all fouiTooted beasts of prey 
are the reptiles, from the hooded 
cobra, perhaps as long as a 
man, to a grass-lurking snake, no 
larger than an adder, that is death 
to so many barefooted natives. 
Where the tiger yearly slays his 
hundreds, the serpent his thou- 
sands. In spite of rtnvards offered 


... for the extermination of deadly 

snakes, in most parts tl.ie death- 
Scholastic Photo, c.,, jy-om this cause is said to 

increase, perhaps as being more 
accurately reported. In Bengal, for example, against 41,000 snakes killed in a 
3'ear, must be put down more than 10,000 human victims. Another report puts 
the whole annual mortality from this cause, in India, at nearly 25,000. Not only 
the superstition of the natives has to be combated, leading them to venerate and 
cherish these loathsome destroyers, but the cunning that tempts them actually 
to breed snakes for the sake of the reward. One. has heard of an official, who 
had spent all the annual sum granted him for this purpose, having a basket 
full of venomous creatures turned out into his compound by a disappointed 
speculator. To Europeans, with their strong boots, the smaller snakes are far 
less dangerous; yet a sahib going out at night is not ashamed to be piloted 
by a half-naked native carrying a torch or lantern to clear the way. Any thorny 
thicket or fence, any dark corner, the roof of one’s house, or even one’s pillow, 
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oi3.y sliGlt6i cl cobici 5 sncl iTia,ny jiig tliG exciting* stories told of iicirrow escapes 
in English homes, while the poor Hindoo runs daily risk of what he takes for 
an inevitable fate, and his innate conservatism resents the clearing off of scrub 
and jungle which harbour such an enem)^ close to his door. The huge python* 
that crushes its victim for leisurely deglutition, has at least the good taste to 
keep itself more out of the wa}' of human life. 

Crocodiles are kept in tanks, sometimes cherished as sacred, but they too 
will here and there snap up a victim. As the tortoise abounds in the Jumna, 
so the crocodile in the Ganges; and in the coast lagoons they offer themselves 
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as an imposing quarry for our sportsmen. Smaller members of the lizard tribe 
make themselves much at home everywdiere. In the Bombay Natural History- 
Museum cobras are seen occupying the same glass cases with chameleons, 
that either have established some modais vivendi with their irritable neighbours, 
or actually find a cloak of darkness in their wonderful capacity for at once 
taking the colour of the branch or other surface on which they'" lie. Nervous 
visitors are apt to be startled at the apparently careless way in which the officials 
will lay hands on those reptiles, bringing them out for gruesome exhibition. 
Most wonderful, of course, are the tricks of the snake charmers, who, it appears* 
pretend to a mastery that has more of practice than of magic in it, and some 
times pay with their lives for too confident familiarity. Their performances 
must be classed with the really^ marvellous feats of Indian jugglery, w-hich have 
so often supplied matter for travellers’ tales. 

The mongoose is a gray'* ichneumon often kept tame in Indian houses, like 
our domestic pussyq for his services in killing snakes as well as rats and mice. 
Rats count as a common nuisance, especially the huge species kr uw as bandi- 
coots. One of the first things an Englishman learns in India i t^ sha.ke out 
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clothes, slippers, and sponge in case of their concealing a venomous scorpion,, 
M^liich finds itself much attracted to his batli-rooni, as do hideous bloated spiders 
and similar pests. More ruinous visitors are the wliite ants, tliat, once thc}^ troop 
into a house, will make a skeleton of boots, book's, ^vood\v^)rk, and everything 
not armoured against them. To keep off these omnivorous creatures, as well as 
armies of red ants and black ants, floors may be washed with corrosive sublimate, 
boxes placed upon bottles, and the feet of bedsteads and larders on small sheets 
of copper or in tins of water. That amusing ijook Tribes on -my Froniier, by 
‘‘E.H.A.”, puts a humorous face on troubles only too tamiliar to Indian hoiise- 
keejiers. 

Gay butterflies, glittering beetles, and sparkling fireflies are tlie rajahs of 
an insect world containing many low castes. One must visit any hot country 
to know what is meant by a plague of flies. .Flitting and scuttling life here 
gives more annoyance than the fear of wild beasts. Macbetli's conscience were 
jiardh' more murderous to slee]3 tlian the noises that beset a virtiujus man 
ensconced beneatli muslin curtains, a iar from imjiregnable defence against the 
wingtui and stinged foes buzzing about him in liimdn.'ds, witli a light fiurning 
ail night to sca.re away tlie i.flague cfl' creeping, cra,wling, tind |3rowling coxitures 
tliat haunt his dwelling. No sooner does he think ail siiii about liim than there 
tunes up a.n unwelcome concert of noise — howls from tlie jungle, croaks from the 
swam}:), rustlings of iuige wings in the branches aliout the house, the rattling of 
lioues dropjied (.m tlie roof by birds of prey, fiatterings and scratcliings fr(.)m 
every wall; the very furniture alive with chirpings and cracklings; squeakings 
and creaking.s inside and outside; a feverisli dread of skifiping and hovering 
things felt rather than seen to be about one’s bed; and through all, the steady 
hum of the tin}- busy mosquito athirst for human blood. (3ne hardly cares to 
get up in the dark for fear of setting foot on some scuttling cockroach or huge 
spider, or even deadly snake. Every alarm is magnified by heated imagination. 
The clamour of the jackals over a carcass suggests a band of hungry wolves. 
A. mongoose liaving it out witli a rat beneath the iTior is like an animal Arma- 
geddon. Does lujiir faitiiful dog' growl in the verandah, you mak'c sure a 
leopard is about t:o iioimce upon him. ..A restless liorse seems to In::; tranqiling' 
like a ////'/.'iV elephant. Aiid perhaps overall comes tlie roar of tin:; tiger, nothing 
indited to be afr;u(:i (.if, as he would go silent enougli if attending to liis bad 
business. Sudi arc* tlie torments of a sweltering Indian night, that give an 
Engiisliman cause to “thank the goodness and the grace” that made his birth- 
]:)lace in a land where a caterwauling puss or a scratcliing mouse would be the 
worst of nocturnal bugbears. 


Like the Indian mainland, from which it is separated by Palk’s Strait, this 
pear-shaped island, about 600 miles round, has two different regions. The north 
part is a plain of coral formation, fringed by lagoons and sand dunes, where 
rich palm-groves form a border for rice-fields and gardens. In the south a 
mountain mass is covered with exuberant jungle, through which pour the 
innumerable streams that water this fertile soil, the longest of them about 
130 miles, all alternating between dwindled water-courses and torrents swollen 
by heavy rainfall. The highest point is Pedrutallagalla (8296 feet), but the 
most conspicuous and famous the cone called Adam’s Peak (7420), time-honoured 
seat of rival faiths, haunted by brilliant visions of the same cloudy origin as the 
Brocken spectre, its top crowned with Buddhist and Mohammedan temples, 
where pilgrims of both creeds crowd yearly to gaze on a hollow in the rock, 
taken by one set of devotees as the spot whence Buddha ascended to his heaven, 
by the other as Adam’s first footprint after being driven out of paradise. Legend 
also gives the name of Adam’s Bridge to the narrow reef of coral and sandbanks 
that blocks up the strait against all but small vessels, and may some day 
effectually join the island to India. With the Malay Archipelago it is allied 
by a tropical luxuriance of vegetation which, to Southern imaginations, made 
Ceylon a natural site for Paradise. 

Politically as well as physically its connection with India is interrupted. 
After being dominated successively by the Portuguese and the Dutch, supplant- 
ing a wilderness of native tyranny, it became a British possession in 1815, but 
holds a separate position as a Crown colony, ruled by a governor and councils, 
through a civil service of its own. Ethnographically the connection is more 
complete. The aborigines, chiefly represented by the stunted and dwindling 
Veddah race, were replaced by the Cinghalese, a Flindoo stock broken off the 
parent stem so long- ago as the days of Buddhism, which still remains their 
religion. These make two-thirds of the population, three and a half millions, 
of whom a few thousands are European residents. But the languid Cingha- 
lese are in turn being elbowed out by more active Tamil immigrants, who come 
in increasing numbers from the opposite coast, bringing with them their modern 
Hindooism in religion. There are some 200,000 Arab and Malay Islamites, 
and over 20,000 Eurasian half-castes of Dutch and Portuguese blood, along 
with whom about a tenth of the inhabitants count as Roman Catholic or other 
Christians. The currency is rupees, their value now fixed, as in India, at 
IS. 46?., but here decimally divided into cents. 

The climate of an island a few degrees above the Equator by no means 
suggests paradise to one arriving on the low coast from more bracing northern 


climes. It is equably hot, damp, and oppressive, tempered only by sea-breezes 
and bv' heavy rain-storms. By going ii}} the hills, howei'er, one can find a 
delightliil summer temperature, notalily on tlie plateau of Nuwara Lli_\’a (6000 feet), 
the Simla of Ceylon, where greatcoats and fires come in not amiss. B3' some 
official perversity, it would appear, we have iixed our capital at Colombo on the 
west side, where the heat is at its sultriest and muggiest, and where the harbour 
is not naturally good, whereas Point de Galle on the south, and Trincomali on 
the east, have better air and older liarbours; in the ftu-mer case, however, too 
much exposed to the south-west monsoon. Galle was long the chief place on the 
island, and Trincomali is still our naval station; but the many mail steamers that 



now call at Colombo’s ftreak-watered port, make this a Crewt* Junction or Oban ot 
tlie Bast, with a growing population of about 1 60, 000. 

Most Eastern are the sights that meet the stranger here, beginning with the 
strange canoe in which he may land, a hollowed palm trunk, its narrow beam 
Ixilanced by long bamboo outriggers with a buoyant log lashed to the end ol 
them, on which a boatman scpiats to keep it steady in high wind. The black 
Tamil boatmen do not much disguise the human form, in their case finely 
de^mloped; but the slender browm Cinghalese, ^vitll their white petticoats, and 
hair fastened into a knot by a tortoiseshell comb, are apt to be taken for ^vomeii, 
while their women appear more like men. In a motley' mingling of these witli 
Chinese, Arabs, Jews, Parsees, Malays, conspicuous are wdiite-dressed Britons, 
trying to keep cool; and not less conspicuous the Buddhist priests in their yellow 
robes with yellow umbrellas held over their heads by obeisant acolytes. One 
soon feels the need of an umbrella in these white streets, shaded bv avenues oi 
tulip-trees lavishly shedding- their clusters of red and yellow blossom; and 2 
stranger will wait the fiery sun’s decline to make acquaintance with the lion5 
of Colombo: the old Dutch fort, the original European quarter, the shops o; 
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Chatham Street, the Governor’s roomy palace, the green esplanade, which 
answers here to Rotten Row, and the bungalows of Cinnamon Gardens that are 
the “ West end” of this town. Even the native mud huts show half-hidden in 
blossoming' g'ardens that on the outskirts merge into palni-g'roves, and these into 
the tropical forest. “Often”, says Professor Haeckel, “I have believed myself 
in some beautiful solitude, with tall trees on all sides, festooned and overgTOwn 
with creepers; but a hut hidden beneath a bread-fruit tree, a dog or a pig trotting 
out of the bush, children playing hide-and-seek under the caladium leaves, have 
shown me that I was in a native garden. And, again, the true forest close at 
hand, with its mingled species of the most various tropical trees, -with its orchids, 
cloves, lilies, mallows, and other brightly-flowering plants, is so full of manifold 
beauty that one might easily fancy this a fair garden.” 

As so famous a naturalist has every right to tell us, the palm is the prevailing- 
tree, both in village and country — the feathery cocoa-nut with a croAvn of huge 
leaves bending down its slender white trunk; the palmyra or fan-palm, a stout, 
straight, and black trunk with a stiff semicircular sheaf of foliage; the elegant 
reed-like areca-palm; the sugar-palm, whose tuft recalls a huge maiden-hair fern; 
the talipot-palm, tallest of all, its mast-like stem often over loo feet high, 
bearing once in its lifetime a gigantic spike of white flower that bursts forth with 
an audible explosion; the pandang, here called the screw-pine, but properly a 
palm, branched like a candelabrum, each branch ending with a thick bunch of 
sword-shaped leaves, that seem closely screwed in, guarding a treasure of white 
blossom, while slender snake-like roots fork out downwards, to give the tree an 
appearance of standing above the ground on stilts. The true pine is absent from 
the flora of Ceylon, which can well miss one member among vegetable giants so 
huge that the huts formed of their leaves and branches look like toy villages 
nestling beneath them. On the estuaries and lagoons are ungainly mangrove 
woods, with their roots sprawling over the slime. The banyan-tree extends its 
“Gothic vault” as on Indian plains. The india-rubber tree, Avhich we know as 
a potted shrub, here shades an area large as a mansion, and makes a larger circle 
of snake-like roots twining into dark labyrinths where a troop of children can play 
in and out. Bamboos grow bunched in sheaves, clinging together for loo feet, 
then spreading out an umbrella of foliage that in the most prolific season will be 
raised a foot in a day. In the mountains of Ceylon, as on the Flimalayan slopes, 
the most striking tree is the giant rhododendron with its masses of red flowers. 
Among the thick forests are hidden ebony, rose-wood, sandal-wood, and other 
valuable timber, which are to common trees what gems are among common 
stones. And everywhere these kings and queens of the vegetable world must 
submit to be laced together and twined about by creepers, perhaps a foot thick, 
and loaded rvith a crowd of parasite blooms choking one another in their race 
upwards towards the light from the dank ground buried beneath deep brush- 
wood and fern, which in a temperate climate would rank as thickets. Such 
are the prodigal charms that have excited the enthusiasm of naturalists like 
Hmckel and poets like Sir Edwin Arnold. 

The latter, in his Im/ia Remsited, is most emphatic, declaring it “impossible 
to exaggerate the natural beauty of Ceylon. Belted with a double girdle of 
golden sands and waving palms, the interior is one vast green garden of nature, 
deliciously disposed into plain and higdiland, valley and peak, where almost 
everything grows known to the tropical world, under a sky glowing with an 
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ee]uatoriaI sun, yet tempered by the cool sea-winds. Colombo itself, outside the 
actual town, is a perfect labyrinth of shady bowers and flowery lakajs and streams. 

. . . Leas'ing" tlie coast you travel at first throiigli interminable grcwes of palms, 
between which lie sodden but fruitful flats, rice-grounds and jungly swaimp, 
steaming and teeming with life. It is ail one hot-bed of boundless propagation. 
E\au-y corner wdiere water lodges or sun-rays iall is seen cholved with struggling 
stems, furious to live and blossom and bear seed. Then as tlie train mounts amid 
splendid highland scenery, the hillsides and deep valkges display the same 
fertility. A"our carriage rolls at the bottom of one immense precipice of ferns and 
palms, and liangs over another clothed for looo feet down with this same endless 
garment of \'erdure. ... It is on e\'ery side a huge tangled tyrannA' of the floral 
world, A\’here man is in positive danger from tlie winy plants that feed and shade 
him.’' This autlior’s son, Mr. E. L. Arnold, chassaj/l de race, describes the 
A’iew from Sensation Rock, wliere by a triumph of engineering the line is 
carried along a narrow edge “ Avith 200 feet of tOAvering precipice above us, 
and below notliing but slieer crag and air”; tlien underneath ‘‘the green and 
brown paddA'' fields wmre like squares on a chess-ltoard, and the men and oxen 
ploughing no bigger than the smallest dots, Aviiile here and there, in the centre 
of dark-green iiatclies of j)alms arid bananas, Avere little Indian villages loolxing 
like brown smudges on the* AAude plaisi ”. 

Tire picturrcsque line on whicli such vicAvs come takes one up to K'andy, the 
native capital and summer retreat of our Government. At this small place, 
standing high among wooded hills, adorned by lakes and gardens, are tlie palace 
of the old kings and tlie fiimoiis temple, a pagoda-lilce building adorned Avith 
fresco paintings of the torments aAvaiting unbelievers, among Avhich a piece of 
ivory is reverent! 5'' treasured as Buddha’s tooth, kept in six jcAvelled shrines, one 
AA'ithin the other, to be carried in solemn procession once a year, else rarely shoAvn 
to curiosit}' or adoration. Other Buddhist pagodas are embowered among trees 
knit together by gay creepers into clumps of bloom. But for Professor Elasckel 
the chief goal of pilgrimage was the Botanic Garden of Peradenia, in the 
outskirts, where is collected siicli a bouquet of choice flora as a French traveller 
can compare to nothing “but the paradise of some Eastern tale, designed and 
inhabited by invisible genii”. 

Another fine rriihvav trip from CttiomlAo is altmg the AAundings of the coast 
soutliAAAirds, liordered Ijy luxuria.nt solitudes Avliere steam st.unns ;l strange 
inlnickM'; a,nd a mtw line is 0},)ening out the north of tlie island, wliich globe- 
Irollers may noAV sur\my at their ease Avithout any fear of wild beasts. As 
Sir K. Arnold points out, this natural AAfilderness of greenery is almost too 
thick for animal life. Its Avoods are not so Avell populated as those of India. 
Birds seem rarer, crows and sparroAvs most visible, though sometimes through 
the forest shades flash peacocks, parrots, radiant jungle-cocks, and humming- 
birds, as in the sunshine flit dragon-flies, moths, and beetles, replaced at 
night by glittering clusters of fireflies — and mosquitoes. Blue and green king- 
fishers on the streams, flocks of red and green parrots, and noAV and then the 
Ceylon bird-of-paradise with its long AAdiite tail-feathers, contrast Avitli the ugly 
flying-foxes huddled together on fruit-trees. The jungles harbour bears, 
monkeys, deer, and snakes; but Aidiat the traveller has usually most to fear here 
is the thin tiny leeches that insinuate themselves under boot and gaiter, to make 
red cherry blobs of themselves at the expense of his blood. Worms thrive in the 
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damp ground so as to grow almost a man’s length. The name Ceylon means 
“lion island”, but there are no lions now, unless on the British ensigns. The 
tiger has the kindness to keep himself away; so has the wolf. The interior once 
swarmed with elephants, tuskless and of a smaller breed than the Indian; but 
these have been largely exported to the mainland, valued there for their docility, 
and now they are so much thinned out that sportsmen may no longer shoot them 
without a license. The very oldest inhabitant seems to be a huge tortoise, said to 
have belonged to a Dutch governor two centuries ago. 

Under our government the population has considerably increased; but once 
it was ten times greater, to judge by the desolate ruins of temples and cities now 


buried among the jungles. On such a fertile soil, under such a forcing sun, 
life is easy. Rice makes a great part of the people’s food, grown in “ paddy" 
swamps ”, where between mud banks, several feet high, that serve as paths, the 
flooded fields are ploughed, or rather churned into sloughs, from which the 
green rice-stalks soon shoot up, giving cover for snipe, plovers, and for the 
white herons called “ paddy birds”. Cocoa-nuts make a valuable crop, if only 
for the oil extracted, and the coir made from its husks. One who knows but the 
dry cocoa-nut “of commerce” can hardly" appreciate the merit of the fresh fruit, 
a lump of rough, green fibre, sometimes as big as a football, from which the 
top is knocked off to get at a draught of the cool juice — “milk”, as we call the 
more fluid part of that buttery inside, that will be harder than cheese before it 
reaches England. The bread-fruit is another great, green ball, weighing a stone 
or more, which we shall often meet in tropical climates, as well as the jack-fruit 


I'he Lake of Kandy, Ceylon 
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equatorial sun, yet tempered by the cool sea-winds. Colombo itself, outside the 
actual tovrn, is a perfect labyrinth of shady bowers and flowery lakes and streams. 

. , . Leaving the coast you travel at first through interminable groves of palms, 
between which lie sodden but fruitful fiats, rice-grounds asid jungly swamp, 
steaming and teeiiiing with life. It is all one liot-l:)ed of btjiindluss propagation. 
E\'ery corner where w-ater lodges or sun-rays fall is seen clioked witli struggling 
stems, furious to live and blossom and bear seed. Tlien as tlie train mounts amid 
splendid highland scenery, the hillsides and deep valleys display the same 
fertility. Your carriage rolls at the bottom of one immense precipice of Jhrns and 
palms, and hangs over another clothed for looo feet dcnvn vu'tii this same endless 
garment of verdure. ... It is on e\-ery side a huge tangled tAU-anny of tlie floral 
world, where man is in positive danger from the veia’ plants tliat feed and shade 
him.’' This autlior’s son, Mr. E. L. Arnold, c/iassanl dc race\ describes the 
\Mew from Sensation Rock, where by a triumph of engineering- tlie line is 
carried along a nai'row edge “ with 200 Ihet of totvering preci|)ice above us, 
and below nothing but slieer crag and air”; tlien underneath “tlie green and 
lirown paddy fields were like squares on a cliess-lioard, and tlie men and oxen 
jiloughing no liigger than the smallest dots, whilt,- here and tliere, in the centre 
of dark-green {latches of {lalms and bananas, were little Indian xdllages looking 
like brown smudges on tlie wdde jilain 

The picturesque line on wliich such views come takes ont; up to Kandy, the 
native capital and summer retreat of our Government. At this small place, 
standing high among wooded hills, adorned by lakes and gardens, are tlie palace 
of the old kings and tlie fiimous temple, a pagoda-like building adorned with 
fresco paintings of the torments awaiting unbelievers, among which a piece of 
ivory is reverently treasured as Buddha’s tooth, kept in six jewelled shrines, one 
within the other, to be carried in solemn procession once a. year, else rarely shown 
to curiosity or adoration. Other Buddhist pagodas are embowered among trees 
knit together by gay creepers into chimps of bloom. But for Professor ITaickel 
the chief goal of {lilgrimage was the Botanic Garden of Peradenia, in the 
outskirts, where is collected such a boLiC|uet of choice flora as a French traveller 
can compare to nothing “but the paradise of some Eastern tale, designed and 
inhabited by invisible genii 

Another firn* railway trifi from Colomlio is along tlie windings of the coast 
soiilli wards, liordcred liy luxuriant solitudes xvliere steam seems a strange 
intruder; and a new line is opening out the north of the island, wiiich globe- 
trotttu's ma}' now survey at their ease vathout any fexir of wild beasts. As 
vSir E. Arnold {Doints out, this natural wilderness of greenery is almost too 
thick for animal life. Its woods are not so well pO{iulated as those of India. 
Birds seem rarer, crows and sparrows most visilile, though sometimes through 
the forest shades flash peacocks, parrots, radiant jungle-cocks, and humming- 
birds, as in the sunshine flit dragon-flies, moths, and beetles, replaced at 
night by glittering clusters of fireflies — and mosquitoes. Blue and green king- 
fishers on the streams, floclcs of red and green parrots, and now and then the 
Ceylon bird-of-paradise xvith its long white tail-feathers, contrast ivith the ugly 
flying'-foxes huddled together on fruit-trees. The jungles harbour bears, 
monkeys, deer, and snakes; but what the traveller has usually most to fear here 
is the thin tiny leeches that insinuate themselves under boot and gaiter, to make 
red cherry blobs of themselves at the expense of his blood. W orms thrive in the 
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damp ground so as to grow almost a man’s length. The name Ceylon means 
“lion island”, but there are no lions now, unless on the British ensigns. The 
tiger has the kindness to keep himself away; so has the wolf. The interior once 
swarmed with elephants, tuskless and of a smaller breed than the Indian; but 
these have been largely exported to the mainland, valued there for their docility, 
and now they are so much thinned out that sportsmen may no longer shoot them 
without a license. The very oldest inhabitant seems to be a huge tortoise, said to 
have belonged to a Dutch governor two centuries ago. 

Under our government the population has considerably^ increased; but once 
it was ten times greater, to judge by the desolate ruins of temples and cities now 
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of the same class, still larg'er, but not so palatable or nutritious. Ceylon has 
several varieties of plantains or bananas, their fruit here called “ Figs of 
Paradise”, growing in huge bunches, also pine-apples, mangoes, custard-apples, 
and others, cultivated with little trouble. English fruit-trees have been intro- 
duced, but ran too luxuriantly to leaf in tliis climate. The starchy roots of the 
yam replace potatoes. Fish are caught in abundance on the coast, prawns and 
such-like being specially in favour for the national dish of curry, which makes 
the chief seasoning of rice. All these are so cheap that a lazy Cinghalese can 
live without \vorking for more than the price of a pint of beer daily. 

Cittnamon was formerly the chief product for exportation, and made a 
valuable Government monopoly; but this has largely given way to other staples. 
A recentlv developed resource is rubber, that here shows promise of prosperitv. 
The hillsides of Ceylon made excellent ground for coffee-planting, when cleared 
by lire, or by cutting down a swathe of thickly-entangled forest, the wtn’ght of 
which uprooted the trees below and carried an avalanche of timber into the valley. 
For a time culfee - growing proved most successful, till the plantations w^ere 
attacked b}' a bug and otlier parasites, tlien by a more kital fungus for \vhich 
no remedv could be found; so of late years cofiee lias been replaced by tea, 
and to some extent !:)>' the cinchona bark, wvhich is such a precious exotic in Asia. 
Toliacco and cocoa, are also grown. To this generation tlie name of Ceylon 
has become more familiar in connection wdth the tea that, through its strength 
and clieapne.ss, has taken such a prominent place in the market, along wdth tliat 
of Assam almost driving out the China leaf for wdiich our grandmothers paid 
so liigh. It cannot be said that tea-gardens add to tlie beauty of a landscape, 
covering the mountain slopes almost to the top with a thin growth of this foreign 
shrub, in wdiich only a tew native trees are left standing to shelter the young 
plants; and about the planter’s house the Australian eucalyptus-tree may have 
been introduced for the sake of the wholesome influence attributed to it on clamp 
soil and air. 

Tea-planting is a profitable business, requiring a good deal of experience 
and a carefulness not native here; so it is mostly in the hands of Englishmen, 
assisted by gangs of coolies. The first thing to be done is to clear the ground, 
tlicn drains and paths are made, and the tea-seeds planted at regular intervals. 
Tlie liushes, w'lien the}' come up, should be covered with dry fern to Iceep off the 
scorching sun. E\'eri when grown the tea-plants are not much to look at, kept 
pruned to the heiglit of a foot or twuo, so that tlie buds and light-green shoots may 
be easily plucked. As these come out, the plucking goes on for months. It is 
done by natives, wdio must be careful not to take the old leaves, the tender tips 
making the best tea. These, packed in sacks, are often sliot down from the hills, 
hooked on to a wire, along wdiich they run as fast as a train. Tims the leaves 
reach a factory, wdiere they are left to wither, and rolled till they begin to curl 
up, w'hile still green and soft as a kid glove. Next they are spread out for a 
process of fermentation, then dried by hot air till they take that hard, curly look 
so w^ell known to us at home. Artificial drying is necessary in a climate where 
rust and mildew hold ceaseless carnival. The leaves can now be sorted into teas 
of various qualities, according to size, before being carefully packed. The finest 
tea, sifted out from the rest, is the strongest, as one may know' by the brew 
tea-dust makes. The coarsest leaves are sometimes cut up and mixed wdth the 
other kinds, but it is not our business to enter into the secrets of the trade. This 
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much must be said, that the use of machinery in Ceylon is an advantag'e in 
every way, as one might not be so fond of tea after seeing- the manual processes 
it goes throug-h among dirty Chinamen. 

A less prosaic property of Ceylon is in its jewels, particularly the cat’s- 
eyes, which have their turn of fashion in England, and the moonstones, a limpid 
and opalescent variety of felspar. Globe-trotters know well the jewel-merchants 
who board steamships with a glittering display of stones, for which they will 
ask a high price, but allow themselves to be beaten down, perhaps the griffin’s 
first introduction to business methods of the East, where nobody is in a hurry. 



Photo. Skeen & Co. 


Tea Cultivation in Ceylon : Weighing the Crop 


nobody takes his neighbour’s word, and nobody expects a fair price without 
bargaining, nor even then as a matter of course. Most of the moonstones and 
other brilliants hawked in this way are not worth much; some, indeed, are 
suspected of coming from the mines of Bristol or Birmingham, now that many 
of the Ceylon gem-pits seem to have been worked out; but others still yield fine 
sapphires and a kind of pink rubies. Their abundance a century ago is attested 
by a story of Admiral Sir Samuel Flood bringing on board a sack of the g-ravel- 
deposit in which they are found, and putting each of his middies to sift out a 
plateful, the result being gems enough to set half a dozen rings. Of other 
mineral productions Dlumbap'o seems to be the most valuable. 
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water. When he can no longer hold his breath he signals to the men in the 
boat by tugging at a rope, and they at once draw him up. Tlie danger is from 
sharks, to Iceep off which each boat used to carry a shark-charmer, while other 
conjurors on the shore muttered prayers and performed strange antics to drive 
the sharks away. Without the aid of such chaplains the divers formerly would 
not go to work. If a shark should come to attack one, the rest, in presence 
of a grim reality more potent than any trust in ridiculous spells, can hardly 
be persuaded to enter the water that day. But the pearls as well as the sharks 
ma}' be exorcised ; sometimes this lishery fails for years together, so that 
a “close time” is found necessary to give the grounds a chance of being- 
replenished. 

Not less precious, to eyes like Hteckel’s, are the coral reefs, where beautifully- 
tinted and translucent creatures show “through the shallow water like beds of 
submarine flowers The prevailing" colour here, too, is green, as if the inhabi- 
tants of the water caught the reflection of tlie verdant shore. Before Hmckel, 
Baron Ransonnet-Villez, in his finely-illustrated book on Ceylon, pointed out 
liow nature’s mimicry had sjtread tlie same abundant hue over all forms of life, 
so that birds and beetles, lizards and butterllies, lislies and anemones, talce on 
some shade of tJie colour that so masterfully overruns tliis island. 

Not in all its asiiects does Ceylon seem the paradise it pictured to Eastern 
eyes. Perhajis the prisoners we have confined liere, .Arabi Paslia exiled from 
Egyptian sands, and tlie Boers from their dry uplands, soon grew side of sucli 
luscious beautv — as did poor Robert Knox, wliose well-known story of capti\’it\’' 
has so little to say of the country but as “covered with woods, that a man cannot 
see anything but just before him”. Captain Basil Flail gives us one sketch on 
the coast, which suggests the tyranny as well as the glory of that climate: 
“Nothing- could be imagined more wild and Arabian-Night-like than the man- 
g-rove avenue through which we rowed, or rather paddled, for the strait was so 
narrow that there was no room for the oars wlien pushed out to their full length. 
The sailors, therefore, were often obliged to catch hold of the branches and roots 
of the trees to draw the boats along. The foliage, as may- be supposed where 
jierennial lieat and moisture occur in abundance, spread overhead in such extra- 
ordinary luxuriance that few of the sun’s rays could penetrate tlie massy net-work 
of leavivs and liranches feirming- tlie roof of oiir feiiry jiassage. Not a single bird 
could be seen, either seated or on the wing'; nor wms even a chirp distinguisliable 
above tlie dreamy hum of millions of most|uitoes floating aliout in a calm so 
profound that it seemed as if the surface of the water had never been disturbed 
since the Creation. The air, though cool, felt so heavy and chok}’ that, by the 
time we had scrambled to the end of this strange tunnel or watery lane, we could 
scarcely breathe, and were rejoiced to enter the open air again, — although, when 
we came out, the sun ‘flamed in the forehead of the morning sky’, and beat 
fiercely and hotly upon the parched ground, from which every blade of grass had 
been scorched away.” 


Area and Population 


Provinces and Depeiitieudos. 

Area irs 

Sq. Miles. 

Population. 

Chekiang ... 

36.500 ... 

1 1 , 500,000 

Fukien 

46,500 ... 

23,000,000 

Flonan 

68,000 ... 

3 S> 5 oci,ooo 

liumn'i 

83, 5 ^*--* ■ • ’ 

22,000,000 

Hupe 

71,500 ... 

35,000,000 

Kansu 

1:25,500 ... 

10,500,000 

Kiangsi 

69,500 ... 

26,500,000 

Kiangsu 

38,500 ... 

14,000,000 

Kwangsi 

77,000 ... 

5,000,000 

Kwangtung (with Hainan) 

1 00, 000 ... 

32,000,000 

Kweichiiw ... 

67,000 ... 

7,500,000 

Nganwl'iei ... 

5 ^ , OCiO ... 

23,500,000 

Pechili 

116,000 ... 

21,000,000 

.Shansi 

82,000 ... 

12,000,000 

Shantung ... 

56,000 ... 

38 , 000,000 

Shensi ... 

75,000 ... 

8,500,000 

Szechuen 

218,500 ... 

68,500,000 

Yunnan 

146,500 ... 

12,500,000 

Total of Provinces i 

533,500 ... 

406,500,000 

Manchuria ... 

363,500 ... 

8,500,000 

Mongolia i 

36 7 , . . . 

2,500,000 

Tibet 

463,000 ... 

6,500,000 

Sinkiang (Turkestan, &’c. )... 

^ (jO > . • 

1,000,000 

Grand total ... 4 

277,000 

425,000,000 


Foreign Possessions in China 


British — 
Wei-hai-wei 
Gcrjitan — 

Kko-chow 
Japanese — 

Port Arthur and 
Dalny ... 

French — 
Kwang-chow-wan 


Du'.e of .-rrea in 
Acquisition. Sq. Miles. Population. 

.. 1S98 ... 285 ... 124,000 
.. 1897 ... 200 ... iSjOoo 


.. 1905 ... 1220 ... 250,000 


Foreigners in the Open Ports in 
a recent Year 

Nationality. Number. 

British 8,493 

Japanese 16,910 
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■Nationality. 

NinnliiR' 

Americans 

■ • ■ • * • • • 3 ’ 

Germans 

. . ... ... I . S 

French ... 

.. ... ... 2,143 

Portuguese 

■ ■ •*« ... 2^4 ^^2 

Spaniards 

.. ... ... 249 

Italians ... 

.. ... ... 412 

Russians 

. t . • « ... 6S2 

Belgians 

• • ... ... 273 

Otliers 

B147 


Total 38,001 


The foreign population of .Slianghai, according to a 
recent municiixil census, was 11,497, compiising 3713 
British, 2157 Japanese, 1331 Portuguese, 991 Ameri- 
cans, 7S5 Germans, &c. 

Population according to Religion 

Most of the people are Conl'ucians, .Buddhists, and 
Taoists. Other religions number their adherents roughly 
as follows : — 

Mohammedans 205000,000 

Roman Catholics 1,000,000 

Prote.stants 40,000 

Principal Towns, according to 
Provinces 

The capit.al of each province is placed first 

China Proper — 

I. North-Eastern Provinces — 

Pechili: Paoting {150,000), Peking (capital of 
empire, 500,000), Kalgan (200,000), Chengte 
(Jehol, 250,000), Tungchow (100,000), Siwenhoa 

(90.000) , Chingting (10,000), Yimgping, Taku; 
treaty- ports, Tientsin (750,000) and Chin- 
wang-tao (5000). 

Shansi: Taiyuen (250,000), Yuenching (90,000), 
Pingyaohien (60,000), Pingyang (15,000), Tso- 
chow, Lungan, Tatung, Soping, Ningwu, Fen- 
chow. 

Shantung: Tsinan (200,000), Wei (250,000), 
Chungkiakao (200,000), Tengchow (230,000), 
Yenchow (60,000), Taingan (115,000), Kinfao 

(25.000) , Writing, Tungchang, Tisaochow, Ichow, 
Laichow, Wei-hai-wei (British); treaty -ports, 
Chifu (100,000), Kiaochow (German). 
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Jf/cMti- Eastern Provinres — 

Honan-: Kaifeng (loo.ooo), Ihvaiking, Honan. 
Changte, Weihwei, Kweite, Chinchow, Nan- 
yang, Shuning. 

Hupe: Wuchang (500,000), Hanyang {400,000), 
Nganlo (60,000), Siangyang (40,000), Hwang- 
chow, Shinan, Ivingchow, Yiinyang, Tengan ; 

I icaiy-iiorls, liankow (530,000), Icliang (50,000), 
Shasi (85,000), Lukikou. 

NrauJixvci : Nganking (40,000), liweichow, Ning- 
kwe, Chidiow, Taiping, Kcngyang, Yingchow, 
Liichow ; t reat y-ports, the capital, Wuhu( 123,000). 
Hiangsi! : Nanlcing (261,000), Yangchow (360,000), 
Changchow, Hwaingan; treaty- ports, tiie capital, 
Slianghai (65 1 ,000) , Chinkiang ( 1 70,000), .Siichow 

(500.000) . 

Chekiang: Hangchow (350,000), ohaoliing (500.000), 
Lanki (200,000), Hucliow (100,000), Tinghai 

(35.000) , Kiahirig, Yancliow, Chuchong Taichow, 
Iviucllo^\'; treaty - ports, the capital, Ningpo 

(260.000) . Wenchow' (So.ooo). 

So all: - Easlo/ 11 J ’rovtnres — 

linn ah’ : Changslia (230,000), .Siangtan (1,000,000), 
Changte, J lengcliuw, 1 ‘ankiiig, Chinchnw; treat}’- 
ptorts, the capiilul, Vochow (20,000). 

/Ciah’gsi: Nanchnng (ioo.ocjo), Shaiichow, Hukow 

(300.000) , .h'uchow, Kwangsin, Ivianchang. Kan- 
i:ho\v, Nan-iiga,n, Kingiui, Slntichow, Nankang, 
Yaocliow, Ivingleclien ; treaty - ports, Kiukiang 

(36.000) , Wuliiie. 

/■'nWen: h'uchow (624,000), Liangking (250,000), 
Changcliow (500,000), Yanjring (200,000), Tson- 
gan (100,000), Sliaowu, Kienning, Tingcliow ; 
lreat}’-poi:t.s, the capital, Amoy ( 1 14,000), Fiining 
(Sooo). 

IPoangsi: Kweiling, ,Siinchow% Nanning (40,000), 
Taiping, Pose, Kingyiian, Pinglo : treaty-ports, 
Wuchow (59,000), Lungchow (12,000). 
ICioangtnng: Canton (900,000), Fachan (500,000), 
Shuliing (200,000), Tungkung (120,000), Chih- 
lung (100,000), I.oliui (Hainan, So,ooo), Cliao- 
king (.to, 000), Ficiichow (t2,ooo), Cliaochow, 
Whampoa, Leicliiwv, Macao (J.'ortiigue.se, 
So.ooo), X'ictoria ( Hong-kong, Hritish): treaty- 
ports, the cajiital, Swatow (65,000), Kowloon, 
k.appa, Kiimgcliow (38,000), Pakhoi (20,000), 
Samshiii (5000), ivongrnoon (55,000), Takhing, 
Shiuhing, Waichow, Kwang-chow-wan (French). 

. Hojik- IVcsiern- Fro~jiiices — 

Han.sii: Lancliotv (4,00,000), Tsingchotv (160,000), 
Pingliang (60,000), Sining (60,000), Kungcliang 

(50.000) , Kanchow (20,000), Ninghia, Liang- 
chow. 

Shensi: Singan (1,000,000), Hanchimg (So,ooo), 
Tungkwan (70,000), Sing-ngan, Fengtsiang, 
Tiingchow, Yiilin, Yen-ngan. 

. Middle- IVesfern Prozd-nce — 

Ssccknen: Chingtii (800,000), Tatsien, Suichow 

(300.000) , Luchow (100,000), Kiating (25,000), 
Kweichow, Suiting, Paoning, Batang (3000), 
Litang, Yachow, T'kichow ; treaty-ports, Chung- 
king (700,000), Wanhsien. 


6 . South-Western Provinces — 

Ku'cichazi’: Kweiyang, Nganshun, Chinyuan, Tu- 
yun, Pingyuan, Tsiini, Suchow. 

Yunnan: Yunnan {50,000), Clia.otung (50,000), 
Tali (23.000), Momein (5000), Tungchwan, 
Puerh, Lin-ngan, Atentze; treaty-p'orts, Mengtse 

(15,000), Ssumao (15,000), Tengyueh (io,ooo). 
Province of Sinkiang (Turkestan, Zungaria, &c. ) — 

Urumtsi (30,000), Yarkand (60,000), Kashgar (50,000), 
Khotan (Ilchi, 120,000), Sacliow (20,000), Kuldja 

(15,000), Khami (Hami, 7000), Turfan (10,000), 
Kavashar (11,000), Kiria (15,000), Sanju (35,000), 
Maralbashi (10,000), Aksu (20,000), Kuchar 

(15,000), Kurla (6000), Sairani. 

Tiret— 

Lhasa (25,000), Shigatze (9000), Chelang (13,000), 
Gyangtze (12,000), Gartokh; open to trade, Yatung, 
Mongolia — 

Urga (30,000), Dolon-nor (30,000), Paku {20,000), 
Uliasutai (4000), Kobdo (3000), Maimachiti (3000). 
Manchuri.a — 

Mukden (200,000), Kirin (120,000), Tsitsiliar (30,000), 
the capitals of tlie three provinces of Fengticn, 
Kirin, and Helungkiang respectively; Kwang- 
changtsu (100,000), Petuna (Sinchimg), Mcagen 
(5000), Aigim (15,000), Liaoyang, Ninguta, Port 
Artluir (Jajsanese); treaty or open ports, New- 
clnvang (74,000), Tairen (I)aln}'; |a|'anese), Muk- 
den, Autung, Tatiingloiw. 

Climate 


The following table gives .some particular.? ret 
the temperature of a few typical places: — 


anliiif 


V!c;in 

Annual 

Teinperiitti 


Coldest 
M onth 


Stations (witli Latitucie). {‘•M' .). 

r r.i. 

!=• F.J. (Des'.F.I 

Peking (39° 57') ... 52.9 

... 7S.S ... 

23.5 ... 93 '6 

Taiyuen ... ... — 

... 79.9 ... 

20. S ... — 

Shanghai (31° 12')... — 

... S 1 . 3 ... 

36.9 ... 80. I 

Chungking ... — 

. . . So. 2 ... 

47' 3 65.2 

Canton {23“ 7') ... 

. .. 82. S ... 

5 - 1-7 59-9 

Macao (22“ 11') ... — 

... 84.2 ... 

59.3 ... 44. S 

Tlu; following talile gi\'e.s tlie annua 

rain fa 11 for a 

number of statiovis. The 

wettest numlhs are' June, 

July, and August. 

L.aHUide 

meiiif.ill 

Stalinns. 

(R-). 

(in inchnsl. 

Newcliwang... 

• 57 

... 20.94 

Peking 

,39’ 57' 

... 24.34 

Chifu 

* * * a / o 4 

... 25.04 

Chinkiang ... 

... 3 - 

33-46 

W’uhu 

... 31""’ 23’ 

... 43.25 

Shanghai 

... 31 t “ 

45 "59 

FLankow 

... 30’ 33' 

... 50.43 

Ichang 

... 30" 12' 

... 44.03 

Ningpo 

... 29“ 5S' 

... 67.51 

Kinkiang 

... 29=43' 

... 59.24 

Wenchow ... 

... 28= 0' 

... 62.67 

Fuchow 

... 26= 8' 

• •• 50-39 

Amoy 

... 24= 27' 

... 63.26 

Swatow 

... 23= 20' 

--- 54-95 

Canton 

23° 7' 

... 64. 86 

Macao 

... 23 ° 11' 

... 68.45 

Hong-Kong... 

... 22“ 8' 

--• 69.35 

Pakhoi 

... 21° 29 

... 78 

Kiungchow ... 

... 20° 3 

-- 53-9 
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Accoi'ding to the results of eight years’ observations 
in the French Mission Station at Shanghai, the absolute 
maximurii and minimum temperatures were 102.2° F. 
and 12.2° F. re.spectively, giving an extreme range of 
90 deg. F. January has the lowest average minimum 
(i7.S°)j and July has the highest average maximum 
(97,2°). The total rainfall for the year averaged 42.46 
inches. The wettest month wms June (7.86 inches), and 
the driest Decemlier (1.39 inch). 

Principal Mountain Systems 

I. Kuen-Lu.n Systevi— 

(a) Kuen - Lun proper (over 20,000 ft.); in 
northern Tibet. 

{d] Dang-la Afoiintains (about 20,000 ft.); in 
Tibet. 

(r) Altyn-Tagh, liumboldt, and Nan- Shan 
M^ountains (16,000 ft.); Turkestan and 
Tibet. 

{d) Eastern Kuen-Lun, comprising Min-shan, 
Pe-shan, Tsing-ling, Fu-niu-shan, Mu-ling, 
&c. ; Ta-pei-shan, in Tsing-ling (12,000 ft. ); 
in provinces Kansu, Shensi, Honan. 

(t;) North-eastern Kuen-Lun ; Irontiers of Mon- 
golia and China proper. 

II. Thian-Shan System, including many liranches; 
Taghanna (25,800 ft. ); Khan-Tengri (24,000 ft.); 
in northern Turkestan. 

III. Altai System (12,000 ft. ), comprising the Sayan, 

Tannu, Great Altai, Hurka, and other ranges; 
in Jilongolia. 

IV. Manchurian Ranges — 

[a) Khingan Range (Soooft.); on the Mongolian 
frontier. 

( 3 ) Ilykhuri-alin and Duss-alin; in the north. 

(r) Shanyan-alin (11,000 ft.); on the Korean 
frontier. 

V. China Proper (left bank of Hoang-ho) — 

Wutai-shan (11,460 ft.); in Shansi (also others). 
VL SzECHi’EN Ranges— 

(a) Ta-pa-.shan Mountains; on frontier of Sliensi. 
(//} Yun-ling Mountains. 

Vn. South China Ranges — 

(«) Shi-slian (16,000 ft.), and Va-ling; in Kiangsi 
and Clielviang. 

(/}) Ta-yu-shan; frontiers of Fukien and Kiangsi. 
(r) Nan-shan ; sepm-'ies Kwmichow and Plunan 
from Kwangsi and Kwangtung. 

{(i) Ynng-ling Mountains; in Hunan. 

(fi) Mountains of Yunnan and Kwangsi. 

Principal Rivers, with the Open 
Ports on them 

Rivers. Open Ports. 

A. Flowing into Yellow Sea — 
Liao-ho(Sira-muren; yoomiles) Newchwang (mouth). 
Ta-ling-ho 
Lan-ho... 

*Pei-ho (350 miles) ... ... Tientsin. 

*Iioang-ho (2500 miles) 

■'Wei-ho (right) ... 

Hwei-ho 


B. Flowing into East Chinese Sea — 

f Chungking, Ichanr 


'“■Yang-tse-kiang (3500 miles) 
Ya-lung-kiangh 

Min -ho ... I 

Kia-ling-kiang | 
*Han-kiang ...J 


Richt 


nVu-kiang 
JYuan-kiang 
\pleng-kianr 
Kia-kiang j 

Tsien-tang-kiang (200 miles)... 
Takhi (Wu-kiang; 150 miles) 
Min-kiang (200 miles) 


Shasi, Yochow', Lu- 
ki-kou, PlankowN 
Wuhlie, Kiukiang, 
Nganking, Tailing, 
Wuhu, Nanking, 
Chinkiang, .Shang- 
hai (mouth). 


Hangchow (mouth). 
Wenchow (mouth). 
Fucliow (mouth). 

C. Flowing into South Chinese Sea— 


Kiu-lung-kiang 
Han-kiang (200 miles) 
Tung-kiang (300 miles) 

*'Si-kiang (Chu-kiangor Canton; 

1000 miles) 

■^’Tan-kiang (Kwei-I 
kiang) ... -Left... 
*Pe-kiang ... J 


Amoy (mouth). 
Swalow' (mouth). 


Limgchow, W ucho w’, 
Takhing,Shiu-hing, 
Sainshui, Canton, 
Kumchuk, Kong- 
nnmg, Kowloon, 
Lappa. 


-upper 
; 2600 


lei'l 

rMengtse (near river), 
ool 

tSsninao (near river). 


;ht 


^'Song-ka (Red River - 
course; 750 miles) ... 

Mekong (upper course 
miles) 

D. Flowing into Sea of Okhotsk' 

*Amur (frontier; 2750 miles) ... 

Sungari ... \ 

Ussuri (frontier)/ 

E. Flowing into Bay of Bengal— 

Sanpo (Upper Brahmaputra)... 

Salwin (upper course in Yunnan) 

F. Flowing into Lake Lob-nor— 

Tarim 

Tiiose marked with an asterisk are navigalile, as 
follows: — Pei-ho below Tung-chow ; Ploaug-ho from 
Fen-ho mouth to Wei-ho mouth, and from Meng-tsin 
(near Honan) to Lung-men-kow' (east of Kaifeng); Wei- 
ho to Singan-fu; Yaug-tse-kiang below Chungking for 
steam vessels; Han-kiang iox: greater part of its length, 
above Haii-chung; Wa-kiang to Sz’nan; Si-kiang 
easily navigable up to Wuchow, also (vvith hindrances) 
for smaller vessels to Lungchow; Tan-kia?ig up to 
Hsing-ngan; Pe-Mang\x'^ to Nan-hsiung; Sowg-zl'n; below' 
Mang-hao; Amur throughout greater p.art of its length. 

Princip.al Drainage Basins 


Rivers. 

Amur 

Yang-tse-kiana 

Hoang-ho 


Area of Bar 
Sq. Milo 


776.000 

690.000 

380.000 


Principal Productions 

L Vegetable Products — 

Rice (especially in south), wheat, maize, barley, 
oats, millet, peas, beans, tea (especiall)' s. ), 
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2. Middle- Eas'ieni Frcwinrcs — 

Hoium: Kaifeng (loo.ooo), Ilwaiking, Honan, 
Changte, Weihwei, Kweite, Chincliow, Nan- 
yang, Shuning. 

Hupe: Wuchang (500,000), Hanyang (400,000), 
Nganlo (60,000), Siangyang (40.000), liwang- 
chow, Shinan, Kingchow, Yiinyang, Tengan ; 
trcat}--[)0!-is, llankiju’ (530,000), Ichang (50,000), 
Shasi (85,000), Luldkou. 

Nganlmh::! : Ngankirig (40,000), Hweiciiov.’, Ning- 
kwe, Cliichow, Tai|iing, I’engyang, Yingchow, 
Llichow; trealy-porls, thecaijital, \Vuhu( 123,000). 
Kiaii^su: Nanking (261,000), Yarigcliow (360.000), 
Changcliow, Hwaingan; U-ealy-|ioi'ts. the capital, 
.Shangliai (651,000). Cliinkiang (170.000). .Suchow 

(500.000) . 

Hangchow (350,000), Sliaohing (500.000), 
I.anki (200,000), Huciiow (100,000), Tinghai 

(35.000) , Iviahing, Yanchow, Chudiow, 'Faichow, 
Kiuclunv ; I real)* - ports, tlie cai htal, Ningpo 

(260.000) , Wencliciw (So, 000), 

3. Sou til - Eiisti 'j "u / V > 7. >iu< — 

Humut : Changsha (230,000), .Sianglan (1,000,000), 
Changt(“, Hengi'hnw. l'a.oking, (Sliincliow; lieaty- 
[loi'ts, tl'ie cajiiial, Yuchuw (20.000), 
hiaui'si: Nanduuig (100,000), Sliaochow, l lukow 

(300.000) , k'uchow, Kuangsin, Kiandiang, Kan- 
cllt)^v, Nkin-ngan, Kingun, Siniidiow. Nankang, 
\'aodia\v. Kingteclion ; treaty - ports, Iviukiang 

(36.000) , 'Wuhiie. 

FiikiiOi: I'lidiow (624,000). Liangking (250,000), 
Cliangchijw (500,000), Van|:)ing (200,000), T.son- 
gan (100,000), .Shao'au, Kienning, Tingchow; 
treaty-ports, the capital, Amoy ( 1 14,000), Funing 
(Sooo). 

Kivaugsi: Kweiling, Siindiow, Nanning (40,000), 
Taining, I’cise, Kingyuan, Pinglo : treaty-] lorts, 
Wuchow (59,000), Lungchow (12,000). 
ESouugtung: C, niton (900,000), Fachan (500,000), 
Shul’.ing (200.000), 'J'ungkung (t20,ooo), Cliili- 
lung (100,000), l.oliui (Hainan, 80,000), Chao- 
kiiig (20.000), Lieudiow (12,000), Chaochow, 
\N’h;un|)0;:i. Leidiow, (Macao (18 irtiiguese, 
So. 000), Victoria (Hong-kong. llvitisli): tvealy- 
ports, tile capital, Swatow (65,000), Kowloon, 
k-ayipa, 1\iungdu:nv (38,000), Pakiini (20.000), 
.Satnslmi (5000}, Ivonginoon {55,000), Takiiing, 
Shiiiliing, Waichow, Kwang-dinw-wan (French). 

4. Nortii-Wcstern Provinees — 

Kansu: I.anchcnv (400,000), Tsingchow (160,000), 
Pingiiang (60,000), .Sining (60,000), Kungchang 
{50,000), Kanchow (20,000), Ninghia, Liang- 
chow. 

Shensi: Singan (r, 000, 000), Hanchung (So, 000), 
Tiingkwan (70,000), .Sing-ngan, Fengtsiang, 
Tnngcho’.v, Yiilin, Yen-ngan. 

5 . Middle- iFeslern Province . — 

Szechuen: Chingtu (Soo,ooo), Tat.sien, Suicliow 

(300.000) , Luchow (100,000), Kiating (25,000), 
Kweichow, Suiting, Paoning, Batang (3000), 
Litang, Yachow, Fiichow; Ireaty-yiorts, Chung- 
king (700,000), Wanhsien. 


0 . South - IVe.dern Provinces — 

Kuieieiunv: Kweiyang, Nganshun, Chinyuan, Tu- 
yim, Fingyuan, Tsuni, Suchow. 

Yiniihii!: Yunnan (50,000), Chaotung (50,000), 
Tali (23,000), Momein (5000), Tungchwan, 
I'uerh, Lin-ngan, Atentze; treaty-ports, Mengtse 

(15,000), Ssiimao (15,000), Tengyueh (10,000). 
Province of SinkIjVNG (Turkestan, Zungaria, &c.) — 
U ruml.si (30,000), Yarkand (60,000), Kashgar (50,000), 
Khotan (Ilchi, 120,000), .Sachow (20,000), Kuldja 

(15.000) , Khanii (Flami, 7000), Turkin (10,000), 
Karashar (ri,ooo), Kirin, (15,000), Sanju (35,000), 
Maralbashi (lo.ooo), Aksu {20,000), Kuchar 

(15.000) , Kurla (6000), Sairam. 

Tibet-- 

Lhasa (25,000), Sliigatze (9000), Chetang (13,000), 
Gyangtze (12,000), Gartokh; open to trade, Yalung. 
Mongolia — 

Urga (30,000), Dolon-nor (30.000), Pakn {20,000), 
Uliasuiai (4000), Kobdo (3000), Vfainiachiii (3000). 
Mancmukia — 

Mukden ( 200,000), Kirin ( 1 20,000), Tsitsihar (30,000), 
li'ie capitals of the three jirovinces of Fenglien, 
Kirin, and Hdnngkiang respectively; Kwang- 
changtsu (100,000), Petuna (Sinchnng), Mcrgeii 
(5000), Aigun (15,000), Liaoyang, .Ninguta, Fort 
Arthur (Japane.se); treaty or open ports, Nevv- 
diwang (74,000), Taircn (T»aln\'; Jai'iiinese), M'uk- 
ileii, .Vidung, Tatiingkow. 

Climate 

The following t.able gives some particulars regarding 
the temperature of a few typical places: — 

Meriii Mean 


Tk 

.\nmi:sl Warnsest 

ir.i'eraturu Mr, nth 

Coklest Annual 
Moiuli Ranee 

Stations (with. Latiturie). 

0 A). A). 

(° F.). (De-.F.) 

Peking (39° 57') ... 

52.9 ... 78.8 ... 

2 , 3-5 ••• 93 ‘6 

Taiyuen 

-- ... 79.9 ... 

20. S ... — 

.Shanghai {31° I2')..' 

— ... Si. 3 ... 

36.9 80.! 

Chungking 

— ... So. 2 ... 

47.3 ... 65.2 

Canton (23’ 7') 

70.2 ... S2,S ... 

54.7 ... 59,9 

iMacao (22W1') ... 

— ... S4.2 ... 

59-5 44-8 

'Hie following lab 

le giwos the aiimiti 

niinkdl for a 

number of stations. 

The wettest meu 

il\a arc June, 

July, and August. 


Kaiiifall 

Suuifms, 

(X.i. 

(in incliGs). 

Ncwcliwang... 

... ... .(O ^ y' 

20.94 

Peldng 

39 57 

... 24.34. 

Chifu 

... ... 37 34 

... 25.04 

Cliinkiang ... 

32*’ 12’ 

... 33.46 

Widiu 

... ... 3 ^ — — 

... 43.25 

Shanghai 

... 31° 12' 

■ 43 '59 

Hankow 

... 30''’ 33' 

... 5‘^-43 

Ichang 

... ... 30'" 12' 

... 44.03 

Ningpo 

29° 5 S' 

... 67.51 

Kinkiang 

29" 43' 

... 59-24 

Wenchow ... 

28° 0' 

,,, 62.67 

Fuchow 

26° 8' 

--- 50-39 

Amoy 

... ... 24 27 

... 63.26 

Swatow 

... 23'" 20' 

-■- 54-95 

Canton 

23° 7 ' 

... 64. So 

Macao 

... ... 22 11 

... 68.45 

PIong-Kong... 

22'^ S 

• So. 35 

Pakhoi 

2L 29 

... 78 

Kiungchow ... 

... 20’ 3 

--- 53-9 
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Accoi'ding to the results of eight years’ observations 
in the French Mission Station at Shanghai, the absolute 
maximum and minimum temperatures were 102.2° F. 
and 12.2° F. respectively, giving an extreme range of 
90 cleg. F. January has the lowest average minimum 
(17.8°), and July has the highest average maximum 
(97.2°). The total rainfall for the year averaged 42.46 
inches. The wettest month was June (7.86 inches), and 
the driest Decemlrer (1.39 inch). 


Principal Mountain Systems 

f. Kuen-Lun System — 

(a) Kuen-Lun proper (over 20,000 ft.); in 
northern Tibet. 

{i>) Dang-la Mountains (about 20,000 ft.); in 
Tiljet. 

(c) Altyn-Tagh, Humboldt, and Nan- Shan 

Mountains (16,000 ft.); Turkestan and 
Tibet. 

{d) Eastern Kuen-Lun, comprising Min-shan, 
Pe-shan, Tsing-llng, Fu-niu-shan, jMu-ling, 
&'C. ; T a-pei-.shan, in Tsing-lirig ( 1 2,000 ft. ) ; 
in provinces Kansu, Sbensi, Plonan. 

(t?) North-eastern Kuen-Lun; frontiers of Mon- 
gcdia and China proper. 

II. Thian-Sh.yn System, including many branches; 
Tagharma (25,800 ft. ); Khan-Tengri (24,000 ft.); 
in northern Turkestan. 

III. Alt.-vi System (12,000 ft.), comprising the Sayan, 

Tannu, Great Altai, liurka, and other ranges; 
in Mongolia. 

IV. M.ANCHnKLAN RANGES — 

(a) Khingan Range (Soooft.); on the Mongolian 
frontier. 

(i) Ilykhuri-alin and Duss-alin; in the north. 

(r) Shanyan-alin (11,000 ft.); on the Korean 
frontier. 

V. China Proper (left bank of Hoang-ho) — 

Wutai-.slian (11,460 ft.); in Shansi (also others). 
VI. SzECHGEN Ranges — 

(a) Ta-pa-slian Mountains; on frontier of Shensi. 
(/)) Yun-linp; Mountains. 

Vn. South China Ranges— 

(u) Shi-shan (16,000 ft..), and Ya-ling; in Kiangsi 
and Chekiang. 

(d) Ta-yu-shan; frontiers of Fulden and Kiangsi. 
(c) Nan-shan; .separ-ies Kweichow and ITunan 

from Kwangsi and Kwangtung. 

{d) Yung-ling Mountains; in Hunan. 

{e) Mountains of Yunnan and Kwangsi. 


B. Flowing into East Chinese Sea— 


”Yang-tse-kiang (3500 miles) 
Ya-lung-kiangJ 
Min-ho ...|_ 
Kia-ling-kiang j 
'Tdan-kiang ...J 

*Wu-kiang J 
fYuan-kiang I 
tl-Ieng-kiang 
Kia-kiang | 


rChimgking, Ichang, 
Shasi, Yochow, Lu- 
ki-kou, Hankow, 
Wuhlie, Kiiilciang, 
Nganking, Tatung, 
Wuhu, Nanking, 
Chinkiang, Shang- 
hai (mouth). 


Tsien-tang-kiang (200 miles),.. Plangchow (mouth). 
Takhi (Wu-kiang; 150 miles) Wenchow (mouthk 
Min-kiang (200 miles) ... Fuchorv (mouth). 


C. Flowing into South Chinese Sea— 


Kiu-lung-kiang ... ... Amoy (mouth). 

Plan-kiang (200 miles) ... Swatow (moutli). 

Timg-kiang (300 miles) ... 


■"Si-kiang (Chu-kiang or Canton; 
1000 miles) ... 

’Han-kiang (Kwei-I 

kiang) ... I Left... 

•Po-ki.„g ... J 


r Lungchow, Wuchow' , 
T akhi ng, S hiu- hin g , 
Samshui, Canton, 

I Kumchuk, Kong- 
mung, Kowloon, 
Lappa. 


■jMengtse (near river). 


"Song-ka (Red River — upper' 
course; 750 miles) ... 

Mekong (upper course; 2600I 

j-Ssumao (near river). 


D. P'lowing into Sea oe Okhotsk — 
*Amur (frontier; 2750 miles) ... 

Sungari ... \p. , 

Ussuri (frontier) j 

E. Flowhng into Bay of Bengal — 
Sanpo (U pper Brahmaputra) ... 

Sahvin (upper course in Yunnan) 

F. Flowing into Lake Lor-nor— 


Tarim ... 


Those marked with an asterisk are navigable, as 
follows: — Fei-ho below Tung-chow; Hoaug-ho from 
Fen-ho mouth to Wei-ho mouth, and from Meng-tsin 
(near Honan) to Lung-men-kow (east of Kaifeng); Wei- 
ho to Singan-fu; Yang-tse-Idang below Chungking for 
steam vessels; Han-kiang for greater part of its length, 
above lian-chung ; Wti-kiang up to Sz’nan ; Si-kiang 
easily navigable up to Wuchow, also (with hindrance.s) 
for smaller vessels to Lungchow; Tan-kiang up to 
Plsing-ngan; Pe-kiang ia Nan-hsiung; belorv 

Mang-hao; Amur throughout greater part of its length. 


Principal Rivers, with the Open 
Ports on them 

River.s. Open Ports. 

A. Flowing into Yellow Sea— 
Liao-ho(Sira-muren; yoomiles) Newchwang (mouth). 

Ta-ling-ho ... ... ... 

Lan-ho... ... ... ... 

*Pei-ho (350 miles) ... ... Tientsin. 

'T-Ioang-ho (2500 miles) ... 

*Wei-ho (right) ... ... — 

liwei-ho ... ... ... ^ — 


Principal Drainage Basins 


Rivers. 

Amur 

Yang-tse-kiang . 
Hoang-ho 


Aren of Basin in 
Sq. Miles. 

776.000 

690.000 

380.000 


Principal Productions 


I. Vegetable Products — 

Rice (especially in south), wheat, maize, barley, 
oats, millet, peas, beans, tea (especially s.). 
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bamboo, hemp and similar plants, flax, indigo, 
mulberry (for silk-worms), opium poppy, cotton, 
star anise, rhubarb (especially w. of China 
proper), camphor, nmneroiis fruits (oranges, 
apples, litchi, <S:c. ), potato and sweet-potato, 
tobacco, sugar-cane, ground-nuts, ramie, nu- 
merous medicinal and tinctorial plants. 

11. A n i III a is — 

Pigs (abundant), horses (generally small), cattle, 
sheep, goats (especially in Tibet), bultaloes, 
camels (especially in Mongolia, &c,), yaks 
(especially in Tibet), mules, asses, dogs, bees, 
poultry, fish (abundant), cormorants (trained 
for fishing). 

HI. Miiierais — 

Gold, silver, iron (especially Shansi, Szechuen, 
Hunan, Fukien, Chekiang, .Shantung, and 
A'uunan), copper (chiefly Kweicliow, Yunnan), 
tin, lead, zinc, mercury, nickel, marble, build- 
ing-stone, coal (especiallyShansi, Pechiii. Hupe, 
Hunan, Szechuen, .Shantung, lvwanglung),salt, 
pirecious stones, rock-crystal, kaolin, petroleum. 
I illaini/adures — 

Silks, cottons. China-grass faljrics, soapi, iron and 
steel, paper, lacquered goods, iron-working, 
bell-casting, &c. 

Currency 

A. Money of Account 
I. — 'Tae! Sj'sic’/n- 

I Tael (or Leang) = lo Mace. 

I Mace (or Tsein) = lo Cundareen. 

I Candaveen (or Fun) = lo Cash (or Le). 

The Tael is a weight and not a coin, and there are 
different taels, representing different weights of silver. 
The principal one is tlie Hailavan or Cusloms Tael, 



equal to 590-4598557 grains of silver. The Shanghai 
Tael is equal to 6S0’553542 grains, and the Cantotz 
Tael to 579‘8496S grains. 

The sterling value of the tael varies with the market 
price of silver. The variation in the value of the Haik- 


wan mel in a number of recent years is represented by 
the above grapli. In 1006 its value was 3.1-. 3bh/. 

II . — Dollar System 
I Dollar = 100 Cents. 

This system is in use in Hong-Kong, Canton, Amoy, 
Fuchow, and Swatow. 

The value of the dollar in sterling varies with the 
price ol silver. It was formerly qx. 2d., but it has fallen 
(with fluctuations) to about 2s. 

The standard units of the two systems are connected 
by the equation, 730 cash = I dollar, but the market 
rate usually differs somewhat from this ideal rate. 

B. Coins and Notes 

Before 1S90 there was only one kind of coin in China, 
the copper casli. It was circular, and had a square 
hole in the centre. Cash were lieiH on strings of a 
hundred and a lluini.saiid. The variation in tlie silver- 
value of copper ca.sh may be thus indicated. In 1SS2 
one tael (5.1-. 2d. ) at Shangliai was equrd to 1690 c;:i.sli; 
in 1902 one tael (2.v. 7I1/. ) was ecjual lo 1240 cash. 

Since 1S90 the coins issued by ilie imperial mints 
have been as follows: — 



I'iiieucsB. 

S;.;;r!iin; V.-iliuj 
/* 

Dollar ... 

... .0 

0 2 0 

Halfdollar 

... . 86 

0 I 0 

20 Cents ... 

... .82 

0 0 4.8 

10 Cents ... 

... .82 

0 0 2.4 

5 Cents ... 

- - * - 82 . . . 

0 0 1.2 

— 




Cash — ... 00 0.033 


Five- and ten-cash pieces are also now being minted 
from imported copper. 

The weight of the silver dollar is 420. S8 grains. 

China has no government iDank-noles and no author- 
ized private ones, but many banks issue notes for local 
circulation. 

C. Coins of Hong-Kong 

.Since 1S95 the standard of value is the Mexican silver 
dollar weighing 417.74 grains, and of fineness 902.7 


thousand ills. I’he Br 

tish dollar and tli 

: Hong-Kong 

dollar are regarded as 

e(iual lo the Mex 

lean dollar in 

value. The coins are 

as follows: — 



Coins. 

»-SV* — 

I'iiicnobs. Sle 

line; 

Value. 

Mexican Dollar .. 

.9027 ... 0 

2 

0 

British Dollar 

.9 ... 0 

2 

0 

Hong-Kong Doha 

r .9 ... 0 

2 

0 

Half-dollar'’ 

.8 ... 0 

I 

0 

20 Cents ... 

.8 ... 0 

0 

4.S 

10 Cents ... 

.8 ... 0 

0 

2.4 

5 Cents ... 

.8 ... 0 

0 

1.2 

Bronze — 




Cent 

— ... 0 

0 

0.24 

Cash (or Mil) 

— ... 0 

0 

0.024 


Chopped dollars are those marked with the chop or 
sign of a native merchant. The others are clean. 

Above two dollars the three standard silver dollars 
are the only legal tender. Bronze coins are legal tender 
only up to the sum of one dollar. 
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Weights and Measures 

A. Linear jMeasure 

I Yin — 10 Chang. 

I Chang — 10 Clrih. 

I Ch’ih = 10 iVun. 

1 Tshin = to P'eu. 

I I'll = 5 Clrih. . 

I Li = 360 Pu. 

I Tu == 250 Li. 

I Ivung = 5.6 Ch’ih. 

The cK'ih, or Chinese foot, varies from place to place 
in the empire, and is of different lengths for different 
purposes. The e.xtreme limits of variation are 9 and 
16 inches. The Customs ch’ih, defined in the treaty of 
1842, is equal to 14.1 inches. 

Taking the ch’ili at 14. i indies, the H, or standard 
measure of distance, works out at 705 yards, and the 
in at 250 )’ards more than too miles. 

The /),’/ and i.Iie knng, wlrich wiry considerably, are 
used in measuring land. 

B. Surface Measure 

I Ch’ing (or Tu) = too l\Iou. 

I Mou = 4 Chiio. 

I Chiio = 15 Ching. 

I Ching (or ,Sq. Chang) = too .Sq. ClTih. 

Taking the ch’ih as 14. i inches, the tnou works out 
at 920.416 sq. yards, and the cluing at 92041.6 sq. yards, 
or 19.01687 acres. The treaty mou is 7260 sq. feet. 

C. Cubic IMeasure 

For capacity (dry goods) the following measures are 
used : — 

I Ilu =sTou. 

i Tou — 10 Sheng. 

I .Slieng = 10 Hob. 

The ton is of variable value, but the standard tou 
contains i]A imperial gallons. Tlie number of tou in a 
hu is not constant lliroughoui the empire, Tfie Chinese 
use measures of capacity to a very limited extent. 

In some cubic measurements tlie >na o\ fang oi 100 
cubic ch’ih is used. It is nearly equal to 162 cubic 
feet. 

D. Weight 

I Picul (or Tan) = loo Chin. 

I Chin (or Catty) = 16 Liang, 

I Liang (or Tael) = 24 Chu, 

1 Chu = 10 Lei. 

I Lei = 10 Millet Grains. 

The picnl is equal to 133^.^ lbs. avoirdupois. 

The tael is subdivided decimally for the weighing of 
gold, silver, and a few other commodities, the names 
of the subdivisions in descending order being cJi'ien, 
fen, li, hao, ssn, and kn. 

The British imperial weights and measures are used 
in Hong-Kong. 


Finance 
A. Revenue 

It is not yet possible to give satisfiiclory statements of 
the revenue and expenditure of the Chinese empire. 
The following table contains Sir Robert Hart’s recent 
estimate of the revenue, based upon the records of the 
Board of Revenue : — 


Sources. 

Haikwan Taels), 

Land tax (in silver) 

... 26,500,000 

,, (ingrain) 

... 3,100.000 

ProAncial duties 

1,600,000 

„ receipts (various) 

1,000,000 

Salt tax ... 

... 13,500,000 

Likin duties 

16,000,000 

Native Customs ... 

2,700,000 

Maritime Customs — 


General Cargo ... 

17,000,000 

Foreign Opium 

5,000,000 

Native Opium ... 

... i.Soo.ooo 

Total Revenue... 

... 88,200,000 


(=^Ib 466,000) 

There are also large provincial 

revenues which do not 

appear in the imperial accounts. 


The following table shows the revenue of the Im- 


perial Maritime Customs for a recent year :• 


Sources. 

HaikWc.in Taels). 

Import duties 

16, 100,954 

Export duties 

9,825,706 

Coast Trade duties 

2,208,192 

Tonnage dues 

1,326,619 

Transit dues 

2,277, loi 

Opium duties 

4 , ■) ^0, 08 1 

Total .. 

36,068,655 

(= about /6, 000, 000) 

B. Expenditure 

The following table contains Sir Robert ITart's recent 

estimate of the imperial expenditure 

Amount (in 

Pleads. 

Hnikwnii Taeiq. 

Debt Charges 

24,000,000 

Imperial Household 

1, 100,000 

Legations 

1,000,000 

Central Administration ... 

10,000,000 

Bannermen (Standing Army) ... 

1,380,000 

Army 

30,000,000 

Nai'y 

5,000,000 

Customs (including lighthouses, &c. ) 3, 600,000 

Railways ... 

800,000 

River Works 

940,000 

Provincial Administration 

20,000,000 

Contingent Reserve 

3,300,000 

Total .. 

101,120,000 

( = 

/I3, 145,600) 
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C. Public Debt 

Tlie following table shows the debts incurred from 
1S94. The loans of 1874, 1S7S, 18S4, 1SS6, and 1SS7 
iiave been mostly paid off. 



Loan;:), tl^c. 

Amount (in 
£ sterlhi"). 

1S94- 

-Loan at 7 per cent 

i, 63 S>ooo 

IS95- 

-'Loan at 6 per cent 

3,000,000 

IS95- 

-Loans at 6 per cent 

1 ,000,000 

IS95- 

-Loan at 4 per cent (guaran- 



teed by Russia) 

15,820,000 

IS96- 

-Loan at 5 per cent (Anglo- 



German) 

16,000,000 

IS9S- 

-Loan at 4L per cent 

16,000,000 

IS99- 

-Railway Loan at 5 per cent 

2,300,000 

1901- 

-Indemnity at 4 per cent 

64,000,000 


Total Debt ... Ti 19,755,000 


'Fhe earlier of the alaove loans w'ere raised to meet 
llie war imlcnniity which China agreed to pay to japan 
l>y the Treaty of .Sliimonoseki in 1S95, The indemnit}’ 
uvnounted to ,^34.500,000. The igoi indemnity is due 
to the great Powers (llritain, P'rance, Germany, Italy, 
Auslria-llungary, Russia, Holland, Belgium, Japan, 
United States) for damage done by the Boxers during 
tlie revolt of igoo. 

All the above loans from 1894 to 1S9S inclusive are 
secured on the Imperial liJaritirne Customs. The rail- 
way loan of 1S99 is .secured on the revenue of the 
Imperial Korihern Railway. The indemnity of 1901 
is secured on the unappropriated proceeds of the Im- 
perial Maritime Customs, the transit likin administered 
as part of tlie Imperial Maritime Customs, and the un- 
appropriated part of the salt tax. It is to be repaid by 
1941 in annual instalments. 



D. Financial System 

The Board of Revenue (Hu-Pu) at Peking issues 
annually to each of the provincial governons or viceroys 
a precept for the sum required from his province for the 
following year. The sum actually collected exceeds 
this by the amount required for the provincial admini- 
stration, both civil and military, and also by a large 
additional sum which goes to enrich the officials in- 
terested. 

The land tax, ivhich is levied at a rate varying from 
lod. to ()s. 6 d. per acre according to province, has a 
nominally fixed rate of incidence, but it is in practice 
increased by imposts under other names. Salt is re- 
garded as a monopoly of the government, and producers 
are required to sell their salt to government agents, who 
re-sell it to merchants with salt w'arrants. 

Likin is a tax on merchandise in course of transpor- 
tation from the }!orls to the interior, yiayable at certain 
places on tlie route. It was abolished Ij)' treaty in 1902, 
when the ciislonis duties were increased. 

The most efficient department of Chinese administra- 
tion is the Imperial iMariiime Customs, so long under 
Sir Roliert Hart. It collects the revenues on the foreign 
trade of the treaty jiorts, and controls tlie administration 
of the lights on tlie coast. Since 1901 it has also had 
charge of the collection of native customs or transit likin 
within a radius of 50 !i of tlie treaty jiorts. 

Commerce 

A. The Course of Traue 

The following diagrams represent the market values, 
in sterling, of the goods imported into and exported 
from China in each of the y’ears from 1901 to 1906 
inclusive. The rate of exchange varies greatly from 
year to year, and consequently the diagrams would 
have shown a considerafily different movement of trade 
if the tael values had been adopted instead of sterling 
values. 






the CHINESE EMPIRE 2^- 

The following circle diagram represents the distribu- the follovr ing circle diagram shows the relative vabu 
tion of the total foreign track in 1902 ranongsl the chief of the imports from different countries in a recent vea 
countries, the transit trade of Hong- Kong being con- The Hong-Kong trade is mainly transit. 

jecliirally assigned to the true countries of supply and — 

destination:-— : 


United King'dom and 
British Possessions 


43 % 


Japan and Formosa 
i' (17%) / 


,*I^rea,Siam7Frenchand j 
Indies* j 


United 

Kingdom 


United 

States 



Hong 

Kong 




nited Continent\3 „ 

States of Europe 

J with Philippines) (other than Russia 

V ( 14 * 5 %) ( 14 - 5 %) 


Total Tr.ide oi China according to Countries j 

Thu abitri; diagram is based upon the restdts of 
an t'Namination of tiie Cdiinesi* ti.ule returns Iry q 
Mr. J. W. jau'iieM'ui, ftirmeilyt'outim-u’ialAtt.ichc 
to His MajcsivV Legatinii iU Peking. The re.sidts q 
me cunt.iined in a consular rejiorl on tlm Foreign 
Tr.ide of China fur the year jyoa, forming No. 

3002 of the Annual Seriei issued by the Foreign 
Uhice. !slr, Jamie.sr.i! finpbasizes the CGnjectural ® 
cliar.xcter of his distribution of the trade of the 
free port of Victevia, Hung-Kong, for which no 
.statistical lecord.s of imports or exports are kept. 

One result of his tinrJysi.s is to reduce the share of 
the Uiiiteil Kingdom ;ind British possessions in 
the trade of China from bs to 43 per cent. Petre 

il Imports 

The follorving circle diagram allows the relative vahies 
of the principtil imports in a recent year:— 


India 


Japan 


Princiieil Source.s of Imports into China 

The following diagram shoivs the chief sources 
some of the principal imports : — 

jtton United ICingdom and India United St. vtes 


China and Burma 



United States 


Sources of the Chief Iinpeirts into Cliitia 




m 


Dyes, Tobacco, Flour,/ 
Matches, Machinery/ 


Woollens, etc. 


. 0 ^ / / / N 
i g 

/ ro 


Prindpit! Imports into China 



Principal Imports from Britain into Chiim 


The above circle diagram shows the relative value of 

16 
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the vancuis comniodilies imported from the United 
Kingdom into China (inclusive of Hong-Kong and 
Macao) according to tlie ISoard of Trade Returns for 
1906; total value, /’i5,2t)ti,047. 


C. Exports 

The following circle diagram shows the relative 
values of the principal exports in a recent year: — 



The following circle diagraiii shows the relative im- 
portance of the chief countries as importers of Chinese 
goods. The trade of Hong-Kosig is mainly transit. 



The following graphs represent the variation in . the 
weight of tea and silk exported during the period 1896- 
1906. The scale for tea is one-fifth of that for silk. 

The weight of silk exported, as , represented, in the. 
graph, includes raw white silk, raw yellow silk, raw 
wild silk j steam filature silk, cocoQn,s, refuse cocoons, 
piece-goods, and various products. , : The total weight 
t)f silk exported in 1906 was 30,508,530 lbs. The 
export of tea in that year was 187,217,067 lbs., com- 
prising black, green, dust, brick, and tablet tea. 



The following diagram show.? the destination of the 
exported tea in a recent year: — • 


Destination of Tea exported from China 

The following circle diagram shows the principal 
British imports from Cliina (inchiding .Hong-Ivong and 
Macao) according to the Board of Trade Returns for 
1906 ; . total value, ,{^3, 952,960. 




United 

Kingdom 






THE CHINESE EMPIRE 


Shipping 

The following diagram shows the total tonnage 
entered and cleared at the Chinese ports in 1901-1906. 
The line across each; rectangle separates .steam (below) 
from sailing tonnage (above). 



The following circle diagram represents the distribu- 
tion of the tonnage entered and cleared according to 
nationality:— 



Tonnage at Chine.se Ports according to Nationality 


The 7 S!Si 9'S88 tons of .shipping given above as 
entered and cleared in 1906 represents 20S, 547 vessels, 
including 93,457 native junks, of total tonnage 
31974)378, licensed to trade under the Treaty Tariff. 
The 2 oS, 547 vessels consisted of 87,949 steamers .and 
120,598 sailing vessels. 

The following diagram shows the percentages of the 
total tonnage under each of the four chief flags in 1SS2, 
1S92, 1902, and 1906:-— 



Percentage Distribution of Shipping Tonnage entered at 
Ghiiiesc Treaty Ports iu 18S2, .1S93, 1902, and igoo 


If the junk tonnage is e.xcluded, the British percentage 
for 1906 is about 52. 

Tire nnmlrer of vessels registered for inland steam 
navigation was S57 in 1906. Of these 262 were foreign 
and 595 Chinese. The chief ports of registry are 
Shanghai, Canton, Kongmoon, Hankow, Chinldang, 
Fuchow, Amoy, Kiukiang, Ningpo, Tientsin, Wuhii, 
and Swatow. There has been a considerable e.vpansion 
in this trade since the beginning of the present century. 


Treaty Ports 

The following table shows the tieai} poiK of China in order of opening, with the value of imports and exports 
and the tonnage of shipping entered in a recent year 
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Forts. 


Date nf 
Opening. 


Net Foreii.li 
Imports I'C). 

Total 

Exports {;£;). 

Tomiaa-e 

Entered. 

'Canton (Kwangtiing) ... 

... 

1S42 


4,200,000 

. 7,250,000 

. 2,790,000 

'Shanghai (Kiangsii) 

• • > ««« • • 

1S42 


12,500,000 

. 13,160,000 

. 8,520,000 

jSfingpo (Chekiang) 

... 

1S42 


1,620,000 

1,150,000 

732,000 

'Fuchow (Fukien) 

... 

1842 


'1,240,000 

. 1,360,000 

• 454!^^^^ 

‘A.moy (Fukien) ... 

... 

1842 


1,560,000 

430,000 

. 1 ,060,000 

'.Swatow (Kwangtung) ... 


1S5S 


2,370,000 

. 2,000,000 

. 1,290,000 

Chinkiang (Kiangsu) 


1S5S 



1,490,000 

• StSSo.ooo 

Tientsin (Pediili) 


iSo! 


10,700.000 

• 3.630,000 

1,200,000 

'Newchwang ( Manchuria ) 


1S6I 


'2,280,000 

. , 2,460,000 

640,000 

Hankow (Hiii.ie) 


IS6I 


6,000,000 

. 8,950.000 

. 2,150,000 

'Cliifu (Shantung) 


1S61 


2,460,000 

. 1,990,000 

1,750,000 

Kiukiang (Kiangsi) 

... 

IS6I 


1,330,000 

. 2,250,000 

. 2,850,000 

tVuhu (Kganhwei) 


1876 


1,230,000 

.. 2,120,000 

. 3,080,000 

"Pakhoi (Kwangtung) 


1876 


200.000 

140,000 

74,000 

'Kiungchow (Hainan) ... 


1S76 


530,000 

4 So. 000 

350,000 

Iclvang (Hvuie) 

... 

1876 


l8o,coo 

540,000 

245,000 

■‘Wenchow (Chekiang) ... 


1876 


170,000 

150,000 

31,000 

'Kowloon (Kwangtung) ... 


1887 


3,560.000 

. . 2.390,000 

. , — 

■'b,appa (Kwangiung't 


1SS7 


1,740,000 

820,000 


Mengtse (S'umian) 


1 889 


940,000 

S5o,oc')0 

■' — 

Imngchow (Kwangsj) ... 

... 

. 18S9 


20,000 

lO,C0Q 

. . . — 

Chungking fSrachuon) ... 


. iSyi 


2,470,000 

.. 1,8 10,000 



Hangchow (Clickiang) ... 


1S95 


■ ■ 720,000 

.. 1,620,000 

208,000 

Smiit.tw (Kitingsu) ... 

... 

• 1S95 


2So,oi:)o 

520,000 


Widsow 


. 1896 


l,oSo,ooo 

6'20,C00 

2IO,OCO 

.Slnisi (I]n[tu) 

... 

. 1S96 


'150,000 

.. ,, 'Q'O.ODO 

. 3^10,000 

Sxiiua*' ( Vunutm) 

... 

. 1S97 


32,000 

5,000 

. 

Ki luguuii m ( Kw angtung) 

... 

. 1S97 


400,000 

210,000 , 

— 

Saiii.d'ui (Kwangtung) ... 

... 

1897 


370,000 

i 6 o,qoo 

— 

Nanking (Kiangmj 


, 1S99 


790,000 

560,000 

. 2, 124, 'GOO 

'Fuiiing or Santuao (Fukien) 


. 1S99 


6,000 

370,000 



Vuda-fW 1 1 lunan) 


• 1899 


29,000 

57,000 

— 


. 1.899 


2, 820, coo 

1,410,000 

,, 5'3o»tioo 

■Chinuangiau (Pcchilb ... 


. 1901 


7'20,000 

250,000 

284,000 

Changsha 1 1 liman) 


. 1902 


■ 470,000 , 

210,000 . 

, , , 104,000 

Tengyueli (Yunnan) 

... 

. 1902 


I So, 000 

45,000 . 

.. , ' 


Tiio "1 -‘.•■iL'k;; uer.ote seapoits; tiio other towns are river ports or inland centres of trade. 


Means of Communication 


1 lie ml 
j\vs:— * 


of Ciiina, cornr.ieted or inider construction, now c.\it.-nd to LooiU 5.500 inilc-s. dislrii'iued 


iVianetnina 
Pcchili '—Man chii ria 
Pechili ... 

Pcchili—Mangolia 
Ped'fil i—Hcw wn — H vi pc 
Honan ... ...■ 

Pediili — Shan.si 
.Shantung 
.Iviangsu... .. ... 

Clu'hiang 
Iviangsi— Pliinan 
Kwanglung ... 

K wangtii ng — Ilnnan — 'I-Iupe 
Yiranan ... 


«I RiiiUv 

1850 

600 

i.i 

■•' 12.5 '■ 

■' 'UVv' 

2 TO 

155 

274 , 

205 

' . , 3 , 

'64, 

1 10 
720 
•too 


vA.a A-' vt;. f .'f /fC; 4 f ''Total about ,5390’' v':;.' 

The lumilier of pkices open to postal busine-ss is over 2100; the miinber of artieU's dealt with annually 
about 120 millions', the nuniiier of jiarcels is about ijl^' million a year. In addition, lu.-arly S milliou lettois a 
carried annually in the native dubbed mails. China will soon enter the International Postal Union. 



KOREA 


Area and Population 

Area, 84,000 square luties ; population, 17,000,000, 
Foreign Population 


Japanese 
Chinese 
Americans 
British ... 
French ... 
Germans 
Rii.ssians 
Others ... 


90,000 

4,000 

300 

150 

100 

50 

30 


Total about 95,000 


Religions 

Buddhism and Confucianism are the national religions. 
The number of Ghrislians at the end of 1901 was as 
follows:— 


Roman Catholics 

... ss,So6 

Protestants 

... ... 27,980 

Greek Orthodo.v 

24 


Total ... 83,810 

Principal 

Towns 

Towus. 

Population. 

Seoul (Soul, cai>ital) 

... ... 200,000 

Songdo (old capital) 

60,000 

Pingyang ... 

... ... 40,000 

.Fusan . ... .... 

50,000 

Wonsan 

10,000 

Chemulpo ... 

6,000 


And the other ports (see below). 

Climate 

The following lalde gives particulars of temperature 
and rainfall for three stations : 


Statiftns (witli N. lat.j. 

Mean 

Annual 

Temp. 

n-.y 

Max. 

Temp. 

(July-Aug., 

Min. 

Tenip. 

iDec.-Jnii.. 

'F.|. 

* Annual 
Rahifall 

inches. 

Dollar 

Liang 

10 Cents 

Wonsan (39“ g') .. 

. 50.9 . 

... Sg.t . 

.." 14 ''' 

,. 48.01 

5 Cents 

Chemulpo (37° 29') 

48.9 . 

.. 89. 1 . 

.. 2.8 .. 

34-52 

m-M— 

Fusan,( 35 “ 3 ');; : 

• S 3-4 • 

.. 88.2 4, 

.. 21. 8 

■ -52.85 

2j^ Cents 


The rain falls mo.slly in July and August on the west 
and north-east coasts : from April to July on the south 

coast,.". '■.■■■■■■"■ 

Mountains 

(1) Main range through whole length of peninsula, 

nearer east coast; generally about 4500 ft. high; chief 
■■'..peak, ■Baik-tU'-saii'l'SgoO'ft.).. ;■ ■ 

(2) Lower hills branching westwards; height about. 
1500 ft. 

(3) A chain east of the low'er coast of the ¥alu river ; 

..hpi^t jibhut':5'Sod''ft.'" : f.;-":';-" 


Principal Rivers 

A. Flowing into Yellow Sea: 

*Yalu (frontier 300 miles)! I tv 

Tai-dong,. J ^ 

•TIan. 

Keuni. 

Mokpo. 

B. Flowing to Korea Strait: 

Siom-mo-gang. 

*Nak-tong, 

C. Flowing to Sea of Japan: 

Tinmen (frontier). 

Those marked with an asterisk are the most ini' 

portant. 

Principal Productions 

I. Vegetable Products — 

Rice (especially south), millet, wheat, barley, 
oats, rye, beans, potato (north), tobacco, gin- 
seng, sesamum, pepper, hemp, cotton. 

II. Animals— 

Cattle, pigs, dogs, ponies, poultry; silk-worms 
(chiefly in south); fish. 

III. Minerals — 

Gold, silver, iron, copper, lead, coal, tin, mer- 
cury, salt, 

IV. Manufactures — 

Sea-salt, paper, silk, horse-hair crinoline (for 
hats), bamboo blinds, hats, mats, pottery, 
hemp-cloth (for mourning), brass howls, gra.ss- 
cloth, ginseng. 

Currency 

A. Money of Account 

I Dollar = 5 Liang. 

I Liang = 20 Cents, 

I Cent = 5 Cash. 

B. Coins and Notes 

Finuiitss. 


Coins. 

Silver— 


Sleriiitg Value. 

£ . -r. <i- 


Copper — 
5 Cash 
Brass — 
Cash 


The limit of legal tender for silver liang coins is 
20 dollars, and for nickel coins T dollar. 

The above sy.stem was introduced in 1S94, but 
Japane.se silver yens (not used in japan siiv’c 1S97) 
w’ere put into circulation in place of the dollar. 

A new currency, consisting of nickel coins for 5 sen 
ancL silver coins for 20 and 50 sen, was introduced in 
1905. 
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Weights and Measui'es 

Chinese weights and measures are used in Korea. 


Finance 


A. Revenue 

The followinfr table shows the revenue for a recent. 


year 

Sources. 

Land tax ... 
House lax ... 
Customs 
Other Source.s 

Total 


Amcsuiit (in Yen). 

... 5,20S,22S 

234,096 

S5O.OOO 
1,192,390 

7>484,7I4 

(= about A75o>ooo) 


B. Expenditure 


The following table show; 
recent year : — 

tlie expenditure foi 

Htiaus. 

Amount (in Veil}, 

Imperial Household 

■ .... 1,300^000 , 

Council of .State ... 

' , '69,686, 

Foreign afiair.5 

.. ... 204,021 

Interior ... ... 

960,856 

Finance 

■■ ... 2„ 1 70, 349 . 

Justice 

iA 79 , 6 i 7 

War 

46,250 

Education 

.. ... 154,949 

Public works 

29,592 ■ 

Communications ... 

9,012 

Extraordinary e>:pend itur 

... 1,643,050 

Total 

... 7,967,382 
(= about ;^8oo, 000) 


Commerce 


A. The Course of Tr.\de 

The following diagrams repre.seut the value of imports and exports of merclwndise respectively in each year 
from igoi to 1905 inclusive: — 



IMPORTS 


EXPORTS 


B. Imports 

The following circle diagram shows the principal 
imports in a recent year: — 



The principal commodities imported into Korea from 
the L'niled Kingdom are cottons, iron, arims and am- 
munition, chemicals, and machinery. There are practi- 
cally no direct exjjorts from Korea to the United 
Kingdom. 


C. Exports 


The following circle diagram shows the principal 
exports in a recent year ;r— 



The ginseng is taken chiefly by China, the rice and 
beans by the neighbouring countries. 


KOREA— THE JAPANESE EMPIRE 


Shipping 

The following circle diagram shows the distribution 



Tonnage entered at Korean Ports according to Nationality 


The following diagram show's the tonnage entered a 
the open ports of Korea during I90i--i905: — 



Tonnage entered at Korean Ports during 1901-1905 


Treaty Ports 


Follow'ing is a list of all the treaty ports, with total 
tonnage entered at each in a recent year: — 


Ports. 

Date of 
Opening. 

Tonn.ige Entered. 

Fusan 

... 1879 .. 

754,000 

Wonsan (Gensan)... 18S0 

105,000 

Chemulpo ... 

... 1S81 

584,000 

Mokpo 

... 1897 

200,000 

Chinnampo 

... 1S97 

257,000 

Kiinsan 

... 1899 

: 47,000 

Masampo ... 

... 1S99 

33,000 

Songchin . . . 

... 1S99 

23,000 

Other ports are 

Syon-chyon-po, Wiju, and Yong- 

ampo. 

Railways 


Seoul— 

-Chemulpo; 30 miles. 

Seoul— 

-Fusan ; 300 miles 


.Seoul— 

-Songdo — Wiju ; 3 

00 miles. 

Seoul— 

-Wonsan. 


Posts and Telegraphs 

The follow'ing table gives some idea of the grow’th of 

the telegraph system : — 



Leiii'th of 

T eleEfr.Vph Liner. 
'(Milos). 

Ko. of 
Telesfiiiiw. 

Years. 

1899 

1540 

.. 112,450 

1902 

2170 

209,418 

Korea entered the Postal Union 

in 1900. Foreign 

correspondence is 

conducted mainly 

through Japanese 

post-offices in the capital and the chief ports. 
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The population of Japan proper has increased from 
36,700,118 in iSSi to 47,812,138 in 1905, an increase 
of nearly a tliird in less than a quarter of a century. 

Population according to Class 

Imperial Family ... ... ... 66 

IvwaKoku (nobles) ... ... ... 5)®S5 

Shir.oku (formerly .Samurai, knights)... 2,167,389 
Heimin (common people) ... ... 44,551,830 

The imperial family i.s not included in the total popu- 
lation previou.sly given. 

Foreigners Resident in Japan 


Chinese ... 

... 9,411 

Swiss 

102 

British 

... 2,131 

Dutch 

90 

Americans 

••• 1.585 

Russian.s ... 

45 

Germans .., 

634 


— 

French 

528 

Total 

14,708 

Portuguese 

182 



The numljer 

of fapanese 

resident abroad was 

nearly 

150,000 iU a recent date. 

About two-tliirds 

these 

were iii die United State.s 0 

r it.s poisse.ssious, and 

nearly 


a qii;iriei' in Ivorea. 


Religions 

1. S/imfiyis/ft (12 sccxs.]'. 85,000 I'u'iests. 

2. (12 ."iccts) : i 1 7. COO priests. 

3. t’/j .Viov/'Jt' CatAolA, Cr/vv.f’, 

1500 lit'ensed j:)rea,cher.s. 

4. Sfifiiivs dedicated to aiicestoi's of the Emperor and 

to great sul:)jects; : 193.300. 

Only the shrine.s receive any support from public funds. 


Principal Towns 


Towns. 

Sapporo (Y) 

Sakai (H) ... 

Fukui (H) ... 
Shidzuoka (H) 
Shimono.seki ' ( Akatn 
Kofu (H) ... 

INafa IL) ... 
iVlayebaslii (H) 
Vamagata ( H ) 

Gifu (II) 

Oisu (H) 

Yloji (K) 

Matsuyama (S) 
Takamatsu (S) 
Nagano (H) ... 
Mito(H) ... 
Kokura (K) ... 
Himeji (M) ... 
Hiro>akilH) 

Tsu (M) 

Utsimorniya (I I) 
Kochi (.S) 

Takasaki (M) 

Saga (K) 

Matsiiye (II) 

Aomori i if) 

.\kita (III ... 
Nara(H) ... 
Kunniic (K)... 
\’one/aua (II) 
Wakamat^^ii (11) 
.Morioka ( 1:1 ) 
Tal-iaoka ( M ) 

Tottori (Hi ... 
Onomichi (H) 

\ okkaiciti (I I) 


agaseki 


H) 


PopuLition, 
Dt?c. 31, 1903. 

5S>304 
54,040 
5«0 55 
48,744 

46,285 

44,188, 

4.3rI32 

41,714 

40, 248 
40,16s 

39,595 

38,065 

37,842 

37,430 

37,202 

36,928 

31^,825 

36,509 

36,443 

36, loS 

35,953 

35,5*8 
35,226 
35,083 
35,081 
34- '■'57 
34,350 
33" 735 

33,273 

33-063 

32,534 

31,861 

3*A*9 

31,023 

30,529 

30,140 


Hoiido. Y -- Yero iHol.-k 
K Kiiishiu. L 


;ddo). S = Shikoku. 
= Liu-lcii!. 


Poinituiiii), 


Trlyx'ipal Towns of Eorwosa 


Towns. 

3'aihokii ('f'aiipdi; capital) 


So, 000 


(.bakai'H) 


...... 

995,945 

’.ramsui,.. 



Kioto (H) ... 


3,80, 5( )8 

Kelung... 


... , 

Yokohama (H) 


326,035 

Anping... 


- , ' 

\ag..y,! iM) 


2.8.8,630 

'I’akavi ... 


“ ■ 

Kobe (with Hiiigo. II) 
:Naga.sa.ki (K) ... ... 

Hiiushirna (H) ... 


285,002 

*53,29.5 

121,196 

Climate 


Sendai (tij ... . 

Kanartuva(H) 


100,231 

99,657 

The follosving table 

givc.s partit;ular.s of temperature 

Hakodate lY) 


85,313 

and rainfall for each 

of twenty-one station-s 

of the 

.Okayama JH)' ' ■' 

.'Otarii (Yb 


81,025 

79,36* 

empire: — 

Menn Max* Min. 

Total 

Fukuoka (K) : 


71,047 

Stations. 

Temp, Tenip. Tenm. 

q®,F!!;: rt.yj ", 

Rainfall 

flncjifis). 

Wakayama (H) ... 


68.527 

Nemuro (43“ 21' N.) 

41.5 ... 86 ... .0 .. 

• 37.49 

Sasebo (K) ' 

... 

68,344 

Sapporo (43'’ 4') 

45 88.5 ... - 9-6 • 

• 41-33 

Kur6(H) 


66,006 

Hakodate (41'“ 46') ... 

46.S ... S9.4 ...-I.S . 

•:4S"67 

Tokushima'JS)-:''':;:'-...'':) 


63,710 

Akita (,39''' 42') 

.30.4 ... 01.2 ... 3.9 . 

. 6S.43 

Kumamoto (K) 

... 

59,7*7 

Miyako {.39“ 3.8") 

50,5 ... 90.9 ... 11.5 . 

- 59-43 

Niigata (H) 


59,576 

Ishinomaki (38' 26')... 

51. S ... 88.2 ... 13.8 . 

. 46.14 

Kagoshima (K) 


59,001 

Nagano (36’'‘ 40'} 

53.4 ... 92.5 .. -U.l . 

• 54-2 

Toyama (II) 

... 

56,275 

Kanazawa {36" 33') ... 

55r9',..( g4.6';y.A2P::8 4 

.■:.96)2S 



the JAPANESE empire 


Total 

Rainfrai 

(Inches). 


Peaks. 

Komaga-take ... 

Vakushi-dake ... 

Yatsuga-dake ... 

Tate-yama ... ... 

Nantai-san 

Asama-yanm ... ... 

Chokai-san ... ... 

Kicishiu — 

Ichifusa-yama ... 

Bakusi-dake 

Aso-san ... 

Kirisima-yama ... ,,, 

Shikoku— 

Ishitsuchi-yama ,.. 
Tsurugi-san ... 

Formosa— 

Mt. Morrison (Niitake-yama). 
Mt. Sylvia (Setsu-san)... 


stations, {“ F.) (° F.) P F.j 

Tokio(35' 41') ... S7- 2 - 93-2 ... 20.5 

Sakai ( 35 ' 33') ... 57-7 96,1 ... 22.6 

Kioto ‘v 3.3"’ i') ... 57.6 95-2 ... 16.2 

Osaka 13-0 .p) _ ■■■ SS-«‘3 ••■ 96.4 ... 25.7 

Ilinwltima (34' 23') ... 5S.S ... 94.1 ... 24.6 ... 71. ii 
Wakayama i3,r i.j'; 59.7 ..-93-4 ... 26.2 ... 64.39 

Akamagaseki {33“ 59’) 59.4 ... 93*7 24.4 ... 55.S1 

Kofiii 133 ' 33'.' 60.4 ... 94.5 ... 22.3 ... iog.8i 

Nagasaki (32 ... 58.3 ... 94.6 ... 25.4 ... 71.07 

Kagoshima (31“ 35') 62.6 ... 94.1 ... 24.4 ... 76.72 

Nafa(26"i3') ... 72.5 ... 92.1 ... 46.9 ... 92.73 

Taipeh (25"‘ 3'') ... 71.1 ...97 ... 39.4 9^.94 

lienchung ... ... 76.5 ... 91. S ... 53.6 ... 113.56 

January is the coldest month, August the hottest. At 

Tokio the average number of days per year with rain, 
snow, or hail is 146.5, with frost 6S.3, with a clear sky 
55.1, with thick fog I S, tempestuous 47.4. 


Principal Islands 


The Japanese Empire comprises over 600 islands, of 
which the following are the most important: — 

Area in 

Islaiuis, Sq. Miles. Pofmi.aion. 

Hondo ... ... ... 86,374 ... 33,000,000 

Vezo ... ... ... .■■ 30 ,J 4'8 ... 60S, 00b 

Kiushiu ... ... I 3 s 779 ••• 6,285,000 

Formosa (Taiwan) ... ... I 3 , 4>’9 ■•. 2,800,000 

Shikoku ... ... ... 6,S6i ... 3,014,000 

Kuriles {Chishimsi ) ... ... 6,159 ... 2,200 

Liu-kiu fsiamls , ... ... 935 ••. 454,000 

Sado ... ... ... ... 336 ... 115,000 

Tsushima: ... ... ... 262 ... 34,000 

Awaji ... ... ... ... 218 ... 195,000 

Old ... ... ... ... 130 ... 36,000 

Hokoto (Pescadores) ... ... 85 ... 54,200 

Iki ... ... ... ... 51 ... 37,000 

Bonin (Ogasawara) Islands ... 27 ... 2,600 

The population figures above are round numbers, and 
generally 'refer to the islands with their dependencies. 
Ttiis is not true of the area figures. 


Principal Rivers 

Rivers. 

Yezo— 

1 . To Sea of Japan : 

Teshio .„ 

Ishikari... ... 

2, To Pacific Ocean: 

Tokachi ... 

Hondo— 

1. To Sea ofi Japan: 

Tosbima 

Mogami ... 

Akano ... 

Shinano ... 

Imizu (Toyama Bay) 

Jinzu (Toyama Bay) 

Go (Iwame) ... 

2. To Pacijic Ocean: 

Kitakami (Sendai Bay) 

Alnikuma ... ... ... 

K’uga ... ... 

Tone (Gulf of Tokio) ... 

Surnida (Gulf of Tokio) 

Ara (Gulf of Tokio) ... ... 

Banyu 

Fuji (Suruga Gulf) 

Oi (Suruga Gulf) 

Tenriu ... ... 

Kiso (Mia Bay) 

Yodo (Inland Sea) ... 

Shikoku — 

Yosimo ... ... 

Naka ... ... ... 

Sendai ... ... ... ... 

Kiushiu— 

Chikugo (Shimabara Gulf) 
Kawachi ... ... ... 

Formosa— 

Tamsui ... ... 


Length 
in Miles. 


Principal Mountain Peaks 


■ ' 'Pe.aks. 

KuKitE Islands— 
Cha-cha-nobori,.. 
Vrzo— 

Tokachi-dake ... 

Slu'ibotsi-yama 

Ishikari-dake 

Sapporo-dake ... 
Komaga-take ... 

Hondo— 

Fuji-yama 
Ontake ... 
Norikura-dake ... 
Shirane-san (in Kaiken) 
Akaisi-yaina 
Yariga-dake 
Orenge-yama ... 


242 GEOGRAPHICAL AND 

Principal Lakes 

Lakes are iiunierous in Japan, among the more note- 
wortli}* being : — Cliiusenji (4375 feet above sea-level, 
19J2’ niik‘.s round); Shoji {3160 feet high); Hakone 
(242S feet high, ii?4 miles round); Omi (32S feet high, 
180 miles round) ; Suwa (2624 feet. high, 1 1 miles round); 
Inawashiro (33 miles round); Ktismniga (SS miles round); 
Kita (36)4 miles round); Inha (29J1' miles round); 


COMMERCIAL SURVEY 

Hachiro (3654 miles round); Nakano (39V miles round); 
Shinji {31.V miles round); Saruma (49 miles round); 
Pure (36)4 miles round); Shikotsu (27 miles round); 
and Toya {24}^ miles round). 

Population according to Occupation 
and Means of Livelihood 

The following diagram sIkjws the approximate dis- 
tribution of the population according to occupation and 
means of livelihood : — 


Kawara 03)4 miles round); Tawada (37/4 miles round); ■ 



n 




Agricultui al 

Artisan & 
Mercantile 

III 


All others 







Pupiilatlon of Japan according to Occupation and Means of Liveliliood 


Agriculture 


The following taiile gives some particulars of the 
principal crops raised in Japan: — 


CrDp8. 

Art^a in Acres, 

Annual Produce. 


7,060,000 .. 

190,000,000 bus. 

Wheal 

0 

0 

q 

18,000,000 ,, 

Harley 

0 

c 

0 

42,000,000 ,, 

IvV C , = . , V » • ■ ■ 

1,700.000 .. 

32,000,000 ,, 

I'e.iM ... ... ... 

1,142,000 .. 

16,000,000 „ 

Millets 

Sj 0,000 .. 

14,000,000 j, 

Huckwheu ... 

406,000 

4,700,000 „ 

(.’olza ... 

385,000 .. 

5,500,000 ,, 

I’ntatoi.'s and Sweet | 
I't’laloes ... ... ) 

782,000 ,. 

3, 800,000 tons 

Ci'll'A.i 

51,000 .. 

13,000 „ 

\ luiiip ... • ■ " 

42,000 .. 

10,000 „ 

Tul:iaeco ... ... 

59,0100 .. 

30,000 „ 

Indigo ... ... 

93,000 .. 

55,000 ,3 

Teas... 

120,000 .. 

56,000,000 lbs. 

Sugvur 

— 

110,000,000 ,, 


In a recent year Japan produced 21,500,00c lbs. of 
raw silk. 


InvE Stock 

Japan has very few sheep, about 1,400,000 horses 
{iiin.s'ly in XiU'th .■•:n.d Ceiitr;!,! Iloiido and Kitjsliiu), and 
."ome 1. 300.000 cnisic (chieily in West Hondo, Kiu- 
shiu, i''i)iuu>s.i). Huffaliics aix- indudud among the 
catlle Hi' Fonnosa. 


CkOi'K t.iF Fokmu.^A 

l-’orino.'.a produces miileis, •.‘i.nd other giain, 

pea.-;, potaroes. toi>nc(.'o. hemp, iluN, and indigo, besides 
camplfor, vvhidi is one of its leading products. . 


Minerals 


TliO following tabic gives some pavticulars of the 
mineral production of Japan: — 

Minerals. A niutal Output. . : . 


Gold 
Silver ■ 
Copper 


88,750 02s. 
1,968,650 ,, 
32,000 tons. 


Iron (partly government mine.s) 

Lead 

Antimony 

Coal (partly government mines; 

especially Kiu.shiii and Yezo) 
Sulphur 


38.000 „ 

tj/ljo 3, 

420 „ 

10,600.000 ' ,, 

25.000 „ 


Minerals. 

Petroleum (chiefly Echigo, in 
tlondo, and Yezo) .. 
Manganese 

Sail ... 


Annual Output. 

... 43 , 000 , 000 gallons. 
... 4,300 tons. 


Cotton-spinning 

Cotton -weaving 
Silk goods 
Matches ... 
Bronzes... 

Straw'-plait 


Manufactures 

The following talde gives some jijarticulars 'jf the 
leading nianufacturing industries of Japan • 

Iiulustrifis. Ciiief .Se.-its, Remmts 

[Osaka, Owniri,' 

Oyaraa, Tokio, 76 mi 5 Is, with 
Kioto, Lliogo, 1,290,347 spin- 
Nara, Ok;iytnn:i, kIIcs, employing 
li irashi ni a , M a - 70, 3 26 [>er.son s 
gaisaki, Fukuoka, in a recent year. 
Kagoshima, .&c. ^ 
f Aitsi district, __ 

* Os.aka, Kioto. 

f Hacliioji, Kanaza- 

I wa, Fukuoka. 

I'PIiogo, Osaka, __ 

I Aiciii. 

f Osaka, Toyama, 

I Kioto, Niigata, 
f Okayama, Aichi. 

I Kagawa, liiro- ■ — 

I shima. 

Carpels... ... .Sakai ; near fbal, ■.a). 

Iron ... Wukamatsu. 


j Government. 

* found 


Mat:> and mailing 

Beer ... 

Glass ... ... 


I ( )i!a, 
' 01 
y. 


Papor 


-1 


Hiroshiiua, 
.'i'lyama. 
pporo. 

O.saka,. YY‘20. 

Kodii, Gifu, Ehime, 
.Sliizuoka, Tokio, 

&'C. ' , , ' 

Osaka." 

Osaka. '■ ■; 

Osaka. ■ 

Osaka.', ' 
Aichi, Gifu, Kioto,; 
Saga, Ishikaw'a, 

; I Kanazawa. 

Sake (a Iirandy ) ^ 
made from rice) ' 

Soy (a .sauce) . . . 

Small-aniis ... Kagosliinva. 

:■ 'V,; ,■■■": Jf/Ishikavva^ Shizuoka,' 

Lacquer-work Valmyama.Fuku- 

, shima, Kioto. 


Leather... 
Cutlery... ... 
Umbrellas 
Furniture 

Porcelain ware...- 




THE JAPANESE EMPIRE 


The following graphs show (l) tlie value of the output 
of silk, cotton, and other textiles for each year from 
igoi to 1904 inclusive; (2) the quantity of cotton yarns 
produced in each of the al'jove-mentioned years:— 


B. Surface Measure 

I Chb 
1 Tan 
I Se 

I Tsubo 


10 Tan. 

10 Se. 

30 Tsubo. 

36 Square Shaku. 

equal to about 2.45 acres or almost 
J.. The tsubo, whicli is the ordinary uni' 
rement, is equal to 3.954 square yards, 

C. Cubic Measure 

= 10 To, I Go = 10 Shaku. 

~ 10 Shoci. I Shlikn = 10 Sho. 

= 10 Go. I Sho — 10 Sai. 

I Sai = 10 Kei. 


1901 02 03 04 390102 03 04 

Output of Cotton Yarn and ail Tc.-stiles in 1001-1904 

Currency 


A yen repre.sents 11.57.1. grains of pure gtild. 

’I'ho iiidtei coins are made of an alloy of i part 
nickel to 3 parts copiser. The bronze alloy, consists of 
95 copper, 4 tin, and l zinc. 

Gold wa.i made the standard and the above .system 
introduced in 1S97. Gold is legal tender wdthout 
limit ; silver up to 10 yen ; the other coins to i yen. 

There arc Irank-note.s for 10, 20, 50, too, 500, and 
1000 yen. 

Weights and Measures 
A. Linear Measure 


I Ri =36 Ch6. 

I Cho = 60 Ken. 

I Ken = 6 Shaku. 
I To == 10 Shaku. 

I ISlo 


I Shaku = 10 Sun. 
I Sun =10 Bu. 

I Bu =10 Rin. 

I Rin = 10 Mo. 

10 Shi, 


The slatidard shahu- is equal to 11.93033472 inches, 
ys .30 metre. The ri is about 2.44 miles. 


The kohl is equal to 39.7 gallons or 4.96 bushels, 

D. Weight 

I Hiyak-kin 
I Kwan ... 

I Ivin 

1 Hivaku-me 


I Momme 


= too Kin. 

= 1000 Momme. 
= 160 Momme, 
= too Momme. 
= 10 Fun. 


A. 

Money of Accouni 



I Fun 

= 10 Rin. 




I Rin 

' = 10 Mo. ' 

■■■■■■ ' . 


I Yen = too Sen, 



I Mo 

=10 Shi. 

' f 


I Sen = 10 Rin. 



The momme is 

qual to 57.9719816 grains, and the 



Coins and No'J'es 



kwan is equal to about S.2S lbs. avoirdunois. 

f i ‘ 

14 . 





Coins. 

I'imjriess. StuvliiiEf 

Value, 


Finance 

r 

Gold— 

£ 



A. The 

Course of Fin.ance 

1 

20 Yen 

... .,.9 ' ... 2 

0 

11.63 

The following talde shows the annual revenue and 


10 Yen 

,9 ... I 

0 

5. 82 

expenditure (in pounds sterling) for each financial year 


5 Yen 

.9 ... 0 10 

2.91 

from 1902-03 101906-07: — 

! 

Silver— 




iMiiancial 

Years. 

Revenue. E.spenditure, 

£ £ 


50 Sen 

... .8 ... 0 

I 

0.20 

1902-03 

■ 30,353,600 ... 29,525,230 


20 Sen 

... .8 ... 0 

0 

4-92 

1903-04 

. 26,564,200 ... 25,479,610 

'll 

10 Sen 

.8 ... 0 

0 

2.46 

1904-05 

. 33,428,920 ... 28,282,770 

• ■ - I i;; Y.io 

NkM— 




1905-06 

. 51,906,670 ... 42,949,720 

l q 

5 Sen 

— ... 0 

0 

1.23 

1906-07 

. 50,501,110 ... 50,501,110 


BlOilZO — 





B. Revenue 


I Sen 

— ... 0 

0 

0.25 

Tlie revenue for 

a recent financial year is given in the 


5 Rin 

— ... Q 

0 

0.12 

following table: — 

C II 


.Sources. 

Direct Taxation : 

Land ta.K 

Income tax ... ... ... 

Busine.ss ta.x ... 

Indirect Taxation : 

Customs duties ... ... ••• 

E.xciso duties (sake, soy, &c.) ... 

Stamp duties 

Other Taxes ... 

Net Profit of State Undertakings and 
Property (Posts and Telegraphs, To- 
bacco Monopoly, Railways, Forests, 
&c.) ... ... ... 

Miscellaneous ... ... ... 

Total Ordinary Revenue ... 
Total Extraordinary Revenue 

Total Revenue ... 


Amount 
(ill Yen 


85,632,438 

21,837,334 

19,370,575 

31,787,165 

64,489,427 

.27,408,831 

28,435,698 


104,699,937 

8,871,072 

392,532,477 

102,172,230 

494,704,707 
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The land tax is levied at the rate of 5 per cent on 
urban and 3;-;( per cent on rural lands, but the value 
taxed is that of 1873. The limit of exemption from 
income ta.x is 300 yen (.2^30) per annum. The rate of 
the tax for the lowest incomes is i per cent, and there 
is a graduated rate up to sja per cent on incomes of 
100,000 \'en (, 4 T 0,200) and upwards. The business 
tax is levied on the sale of merchandise, banking, in- 
surance, warehousing, manufacturing, printing, photo- 
graphy, transportation, and other such businesses.. 


C. Expenditure 

The expenditure for a recent financial j-ear is given in 
the folknving table 


Ainoimt {in Ven). 


Hu.TtlfL 

Pultlic Debt Charges 
Imperial Household 

Imperial Diet 

Foreign .-Urairs ... 
Interior 

Finance ... ... 

War'^ ■ .... ■ ■ 

Navy ... 

Justice'. 

Pnltlic Instruction 
,A,gricult lire and Gonpnerce 
Commirnicationsi 


Ordiiirivy. 

146,088,943 

3.000. 000 
1,507,872 
2,723,087 

9.815.0. 1.3 

71,871,571 

50,460, 3S4 
28,91.4,073 
10,262,911 

5.000. 351 
3,926,289 

2.2,022,419 


Extraordinary. 


389,320 
5.761,692 
86,180,576 
1,676,742 
10,613,854 
628,037 
1, 693, .837 
8,758,974 
23,408,732 


The same authority estimates the total annual national 
income as folIow.s ; — 


Sourctis. 

Produce of Agriculture, Forestry, and Fish 
erie.s ... •>. 

Produce of Mines ... ... 

Manufactured Article.s 
I.and-transport Earnings: 

Water-transport Earnings 
tlouse Rent ... ... ... 

Profits on Foreign Trade 
Banking Profits 

Profits on Bu-siness 


Amount lin 
Millions of Veni, 


750 

30 

400 

QO 

15 

28 


27 

oS 


Total ... 


E. Public Debt 


... 1463 
;F| 49 , 33 o,ooo 
roughlv) 


Tlie following table gives the public debt of Japan at 
a recent date :~~ 

Pivisiono. 

Teraporaiy’ Loans (mostly free of interest) 

Internal Loans (5 to 7 per cent) ... 

Foreign Loans (4 to 6 per cent) 


Totals 355,592,943 1395IID764 

TotalExpenditure .. 494,704,707 


Amount (in Yen). 

25,511,272 

877,^59,539 

970,410,310 


Total 


. 1,873,181,121 

:;iCuU,220,573) 


F. Budget of Formosa) 

The following table shows the revenue and expendi- 
ture of Formosa in a recent year:-—- ; : 


The war expenditure in 1903-1906 amounted to 
1.9.82,100,000 ven (=,^202,350,000), and was covered 
thus:—'' 


T.rxation 
l.oans, &c. 
■Surpilases 


212,872.902 yen 
1.555,670.1100 ,, 
128,147.00.8 ,, 


D. National We.\j;it! 

Tl’.e following estimate for 1901 is given liy Captain 
Kiirikley inohe j5/7it?OT , 


:t', Kiiicts of WeaHh.. 

Aiiiounr iiiT 
Miliums of A"en). 

Vahu? I'lf Lands 

... 3,600 

: Buildings ... ■ ... ... ,. 

...1,100 

Ilousohohl Furniture and Uten 

fils 550 

.. Cattle, Hnrse.s, T‘'o\vis, Ac. 

... 60 

Railway.s 

250 

,, ^lercantile Marine 

. 33 , 

,, Merchandise 

430 

Gold and .Silver Bullion and Coin... 

250 

Miscellaneous 

... 2,000 

Total 

... 8,273 

( = 

^,6844, 500,000 


roughly) 


Sourfies.. , . 

Yield of Public Works .and Properly 
Ollier irirdiiwry Receipts 
Imperial Subsidy ... 

Other Extraordinary Receipts... 

Tol.ii 


■Amount (in Yen). 

8,873,079 

3 > 777 - 6 i 6 
7,199.763 
5, 55*3 

19,.856,oi4 


Ileiids. 

Ordinary ... 
Extraordinary 


Total 


Arnoinit dll VVinl. 

... 13,245,073 

(i.filO.O-II 

. „. 19,856,014 
(“,^■2,026,970) ; 


] The, revenue and expenditure norv amount to, over 
I ,;.f2, 500.000 each. 

G. Local Finance 

The actual revenue of the prefectures (/iv and .fv;/) i'or 
a recent year was 50,585,904 yen (-- ;^5.i64.(Xio), ancl 
their expenditure was 46.800,925 yen {-= 4,'4.77';,6oqi:. 

The actual revenue of the municipalities *'.,7/7), 
towns (f/w), and \illages (.iw/) was 80,217,485 yen 
(— 107,600). and their expenditure 79,515:670 yen 

{- 117,301). 
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Commerce ? 

A. The Course of Trade 

I'ej.M'csfiit tiic value (in steiiiii!^) of the imports and exports of lapan in each year from 


B. Ijmports 


The following circle diagram shows the relative im- 
portance of the chief countries as sources of supply of 
the imports of Japan in a recent year: — 


The following circle diagram shows the relative im 
ponance of tlie principal commodities imported in t 
recent 3'ear: — 


United 

States 


Unked 

Kingdom 


Cotton 


Cottony 


Korea, Australia, 
. France, Asiatic 
C\. Russia, 


India 


Flour, Wool, Zinc, 
Lead, Copper, Tin, 
Locomotives, Coal, , 
f/ Dnig;s & Chemicals, / 
Flax, Paper, Ships, 


China 


Chief Countnea of Origin ot the impork into Japan 


Principal Imports into Japan 
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The following diagram shows the countries of origin 
of each of the chief commodities imported in a recent 
year;— 


The total %'a!ue of British exports to Jajjan was 
as follows in a riumlrer of recent years:— 

-f 


Cotton 


Cotton 

Yarn 


Cotton 

Goods 


Kice 


Kerosene 


Sugar 


Steel 


Machinery 

etc. 


Woollens 


C'oumries of Origin of the Chief Imports into Japan 



The above circle diagram sliows the distribution of 
the total value imported front the United Kingdom to 
Japan in a recent year among the pirincipal commodities 
concerned. ' • 


British India 


United 

States 


China, 
Egypt, etc. 


Almost all from United Kingdom 


gS'S /o from United Kingdom : 
rest from Germany, Switzerland, Holland 


British India 


French 

Indies 


Korea 


From the United States & Russia chiefly 





(1 

i 

, 

Germany 

Dutch 

Indies 

Hong- 

Kong- 

3 

< 

a;r 

China, 

Belgium, etc. 


U.K. ao"; in bar and rod iron (Beln-ium & Germ.-my leaii) 
U.K, yo"(;in pig-iron: also plate & sheet. 

U.K. So'-l.' of the steel. 





United Kingdom 

United States 



s 

(.n 


United Kingdom 


Germany 
(leads in flannels) 


1902 .. 

• 

... 5,065,526 

1903 

• 

... 4,591.619 

1904 

. 

... 4,889,328 

1905 . . 


... 9,661,896 

ItJOO 


... 12,907,675 


The, export of shipping in 1906 was abnormally 
large. 

The value of tlie import.^ of Formosa in a recent 
year was about ^^'2, 900, 000, fully half being received 
from Japan, the I'est chiefly from China, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. 


C. Exports 

The following circle diagram .sliows the relative 
importance of the chief e.xports in a recent year: — 



The following circle di:igram show.s the relative 
importance of the cliief coinitvie.s as recciwr.s of 
Jaj)ane.sc; good.-, in a recent yc.ir: — 





THE JAPANESE EMPIRE 


m shows the chief countries of desti- 
exports:— , 


Tlie total value of British imports fron 
was as follows in a numher of recent years 


France 


2,340,477 

1005 ... ... ... 1.1160,313 

1906 ... ... ... 2,954.285 

The total value of the exports of Formosa in a 
recent year .was about .,^2,860,000. comprisin.4 
chiefly tea, rice, sugar, camphor, and camphor oil. 
About two-thirds the value of exports was sent 
to Japan, the rest mostly to China and the United 
States. 

Shipping 

The follownn.g diagram show.s the tonnage of 
shipping entered at all the Japanese ports in eacli 
of the vears from 1901 to IQ05 inclusive: — 


Mostly to France: 
hen comes United State.s. 


Copper 


China 


China, Korea, India, &. other Asiatic Countries. 


Matches 


United States 


Mats 


Russian 
ft..sia, Egypt, 
France etc. 


Destination of the Princip.'d Exports of Japan 


1901 1902 igos 1904 1905 

'ronnage of Shipping entered at .lapane-se Pojt- 


The following circle diagram shows the distribution 
of the tonnage entered in a recent year according to 
nationality : — 


All other 
Commodities 


French, Dutch, 
■■“--s...Russiaii,etc. 


Imports into Uiiitetl Kiiigdosnirqin Japan, 


American Japanese 


The above circle diagram .shows tlie dislrihution of 
the total value imported into the United Kin.gdom frym 
Japan xahiQng thev prihcipal commodities conGerued, 
according to the returns of a recent year. 


Nadouality of Sliippiug entered at Japanese Toris 


United United 

1 

!-3 

Kin.ffdom Stata.s 

“i;5 

u 


< 

0 
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Principal Lines 


The following diagram shows the percentage distri- 
bution of .siiipping according to nationality in 189S, 
1902, and 1905 : — 


Hondo— 

From Shimonoseki throughout the whole length of 
the island to Aomori, 
with branches at seve- 
ral places. 

Vezo— 

Hakodate- — O taru —Sap - 
poro; Nemuro— Soya;; 
Murorau to the pre- 
ceding. 

Shikoku— 

Tokushima — Matsuyama 
— Kochi— Tokushima. 


Ger- 

-man 

8-7 


Others 


German 

10-8 


Japanese 

xz-7 


German 

la-S 


Others 


Percentage Distribution among the Chief Fl:ig.s of Tonnage entered at Japanese Ports 

in 189S, 190a, and 1905 KlUSHIU— 

Nagasaki — Sasebo ; Sa- 
sebo — Karat.su — F ukuoka — Moji ; Sasebo — Saka 
■ — liakata ; Moji — Miyasaki ; Kagoshima — Kiima- 
molo — Fukuoka. 

Formosa— 

Talc o w — T ainan — Kagee — Taiwan — Taihoku — Ke- 
lung; Tamsui — Dasdotei {TwaUUia). 


The following talile gives the imports, exports, and 
shipping of the princi]:»al ports for a recent year: — 


Tonnage 

Hntereii. 

I 2!, GOO 

145.000 

271.000 
,265,000 


llakiiflale... 167,000 320,000 

tJiani ... 27,000 390,000 

Mnrornn ... 123,000 

Vokohaina 15,218,000 20,504,000 

Niigata': ... . 

Shiiiii.'it ... - 

Takvtnjo... 

Kobe ... 23,338,000 

Os.rka ... 1,889,000 

Shimonoseki 1 _ 

• 1,791,000 
Moji ; ... J , 

Nagasaki 1,996,000 440,^0 

Karatsu ... 2,000 157,000 

■Kuchhiotsu . 26,000 489,000 


Post Office and Telegraphs 


The following talde shows the busine.ss of the past 
ollice during the period 1898-99 to 1905-06: — 

Nmiilier of Ctitter*. ' 

New5ii.i.-i|,e(S, Brwlis. ' 
Year.. , : ■ , IVu-ci;!-;. ,te; ' ■ , 

IS98-99 ... 610,25.8,473 

1 899- - 1 goo 627,486,193 , 

1900- 01 758,385,503 

1901- 02 ... 830,865,767 

1902- 03 ... ... ... 913, 114, 375 ,, 

; 1903-04 ... ... ... 929,286,136 

1904- 05 ... ... . ... . 1,102,705,484 

1905- 06 ... ... ' 1,267,716,692 


8.622.000 4,859,000 

5.711.000 400,000 

1.677.000 8,415,000 


Other ports are: in Flohdo, Tsuruga, Yokkaichi, 
and Aomori;, in Kiushiu, Hakata .and Sasebo; in Yezo, 
Kvishiro. 


The length of telegraph line is 16,700 miles, with 
86,000 rniUsof wire; the number of telegrams delivered 
annually exceeds : 23,000,000; the length of submarine 
cable is 2241 miles, with over 3000 miles of wire. 
There are some 3400 miles of telephone, with 46,000 
miie.'j of wire. 


Ports of Forimo.sa 


larticnlan; of the trade mid 
of Formosa for a recent 


Defence 


The following shows the 
forces at a recent date; — 


tbiier ports arc; Anping, Takow', Kiukong, Lu- 
kong, Oulong, Tokaku, Toko, Toseki, and Hokkokei. 
M:ikung is the port of the Po.scadores. 


.Administrative st;rif . 
Imperial Guard 
The twelve divisi-ms 
F'ormosari garrison . 
Gendarmerie... 
Students ... . 


Railways 


Follotving arc railwav’ statistics for the Japanese 
Impire in a recent year: — 

.Len'Sth '■■■'' , ;. ;.'Nunibcr^of 

' in M lira. ' I’.-isseiigiirs. 

State r dhvay.s ... 1766 ... 32,472,000 

Private ,, ... 3248 ... 82,649,000 


'To.tal activ'e'.'.'^' 

Reserve 

Territorial Arinv (Landwchr) 
Dep6ts (recntitiiig rc.serve) ... 




THE JAr-AXESE E.MPIRE 


Tlu: pu'.'Onl suv!!;4ih of tile iirmy on n wnr fooling is, 
withuiU the \ariou^ reseives, aifun iio/ina. 

Tlie hcatl-qiuirtci.-. of the Inipejidl Euard and the 
twelve division', eueh undci a licuten.mt -genera!, are 
us Iblkiws: — GuanL Tukio; isl division, Tokio: and 
div., Seiidai; 3rd div., Nayuya; 4U! div., Osj.ka; 5th 
dir., rlinv-hiuta; tail div., Kiimauiolu: yth dir.. .Siip- 
puio: Sth div., ilisn-.dici; {lih div,, Kunrizawu; xoth 
div., l-iiincii; Hlh div., Alarugaint; xaih div., Ko* 


above 30 j^ears old nominated by the Emperor; (5) a 
number of persons, at least 30 years old, elected by the 
15 most highly taxed male inhabitants in each ft and 
ken. Membership under (3) and {5) is for seven years. 
Number under (4) and (5) must be not more than half 
of whole. Total number about 364. 

(b) House of Representative&x 379 members elected 
by secret ballot by the qualified electorate. 

The Cabinet or Ministry: consisting of a President, 
and Ministers for the Interior, Foreign Aftairs, Finance, 
justice, War, Navy, Public Instruction, Agriculture and 
Commerce, Communications. 


picsenl strengili c‘f the 
; Stiitesnum's i tizr-Itoo/i, 


The foliowing 
apaiifse nav}- acc 


B. Local Governimekt 

Except Yezo and Formosa, the Empire is divided 
into Fu and A>«, these subdiv'ided into A/A (munici- 
palities) and Gun (counties), the latter again into Cho 
(towns) and Son (villages), Yezo has a governor and 
a special government. Formosa is under a governor- 
genera.!. 

Education 

The following table gives the principal educational 
statistics for a recent year: — 

Schools. Number, Stiiff. Pupin, 

Elementary Scliools 27,383 ... 105.301 ... 5,154,113 
Middle ,, 26S ... 4.902 ... 101,821 

High „ 8 ... 286 ... 4,904 

High Girls’ „ 9'3 1,495 ••• = 9,134 

Normal „ 64 ... 1,104 ... 19,404 

Higher Normal „ 3 - lOS ... 1,321 

Special and I 2,019 ... 5,520 ... 139,994 

Technical-' , 

Various „ 1 , 9=2 0,241 ... 122,139 

Universities 2 ... 410 ... 5 ,^ 5 ^ 

Kindergarten ... 295 ... 7S3 ... 26,092 

The universities are ' at Tokio and Kioto. Formosa 
has a separate educational system. 


Modern I)attleship.s ... 

Other ,, ... ... . 

Armoured Cruisers ... 

Other ,, 

Torpedo Guniioats ... ... . 

Dcsi ivtytr.-, 

Torpedo .Boats (modern) 

Tlie personnel of the navy numbers over 


Administration 


A. CkN'.VRAL A'DMINiSTRATiON 

The Mmperor {’J'enno), known abroad as the Mikado-, 
at present Mursukito (born 1852), ascended the throne 
186”. Sucoesh.ion has been legally settled on male 
descendants {18891. 

Imieriu! Diet (cre.ated by Emperor in iSSo), 

(a) House of Feers: includes (l) male mom bens of 
Imperial family of full age; (2) princes and marquises 
at least 25 years old ; (3) counts, viscounts, and barons 
at least 25 yeais old who liavc been elected by their 
orders, not more than ;r fifth of each order; (4) persons 


Vou t 
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ASIATIC 


Area and Population 


Goveniiuenti^ and Praviaces. 

.Are.^ in 

S<j. .Miles. 

Population, 

iSg;* 

Western j 

Tobolsk (Govt.) 


1,438,484 

Siberia ... ' 

[Tomsk (Govt.) 

331,070 

1,929,092 

Irkutsk 

f Irkutsk (Govt.) 

434,210 

540,535 

(Eastern ■ 

Yeniseisk (Govt.) ... 

986,910 

559,902 

Siberia) ... 

[Yakutsk (Prov.) ... 

5,385.740 

227,713 


Amur ( Prov. ) 

172,800 

120,306 

Amur 

Transbaikalia (Prov. ) 

236,800 

664,071 


.Maritime Province 

715,780 

223,336 


.Saghalien District ... 

16,600 

12,250 


Total Siberia ... 

4,819,420 

5,715,689 


f Akniolinsk ( ]'’'rorc ) , . . 

229<545 

67R957 

The 

Scmipaiatinsk (Prov. 

184,580 

685,197 

.Steppes 

Uralsk (Prov.) ... 

139,1.50 

644,001 


iTurgai (Prov.) 

1 76, 1 70 

4.53,123 


' SeiriiretchiusU ( Prov. 

) 152,240 

990,107 


•Sir-Dfiria (Prov.) ... 

1 94,800 

1,479,848 

Turke.ssan - 

Fcrgliana ( Prov. ) . . . 

53,550 

1,560,411 


Samarkand (Prov.) ... 

26,620 

857,847 


1 Transcaspian Provine 

e 214,175 

372,19.5 

Vassal 

Eokiiara 

80,000 

1 , 250.000 

.States ... 

. Kliiva 

23,200 

800,000 


Sea of Aral 

26, 1 60 

— 


Ca.spian Sea 

169,340 

■ — 


Total Asiatic Russia 

6,488,930 

15,4^7,37.5 

The war 

with Japan deprived 

I'vliftSiA ol 1 

lort Arthur 

and its dependent territory, and of soutiiern Saghalien. 


Population according to Race 

Approsiniata 

Races. N'liiiibers. 

MON’OOIJC— 

Kalmucks {Tohi.sk, Semipalatinsk, Semi- 

retchinsk, &c.) 90,000 

Burials {Irkutsk, Transbaikalia) ... ... 280,000 

Makchu— 

Tunguse.s ( Eastern .Siberia) ... ... So, 000 

■Finnic— 

Samoyede.s (N. coast west of Khatanga) ... 20,000 

Ostyaks (Obi basin) , ... ... ... 27,000 

Soyoies (Upper Yenisei) ... ... ... 1,000 

A^oguls (eastern slopes of Urals) ... ... 9,000 

Turki — 

Yakuts (chiefly Lena basin) ... ... 250,000 

Usbegs (Bokhara, Khiva, Samarkand, &c. ) 1,800,000 
Kara-Kalpaks (chiefly near Aral Sea) ... 100,000 

Kirghi?es (Steppes, &c.) ... ... ... 3,500,000 

Kara-Kirghizes (Thian-Shah and Pamir 
region) ... ... ) , :... ... 400,000 

Bashkirs (Uralsk) ' — 

Turkomans (Transcaspia chiefly) 500,000 

SuR- A rctic (Hyperboukan) — 

Chukchis (N.E. Siberian Peninsula) ... 15,000 

Koriaks (Maritime Province) ... ... 5,000 

Katnchadaies (Kamchatka Peninsula) ... 4,000 

Giliaks (Lower Amur) ... ... ... 8,000 

Yukaghirs (Yana- Koliina region) ... ... 500 


RUSSIA 


Races. 

A|iproximnte 

Numbers, 

Iranian— 

Tajiks and Sarts (Khiva, Bo 

khara, &c.) ... Soo,qoo 

Ol'HER R.-VCES— 

Russians 

. ... ... 6,500,000 

Poles... 

... 1,200,000 

Jew.s ... 

... X^jOOO 

Arabs 

... ... 10,000 

Manchus 

... 20,000 

Ainus 

... ft. 3,000 

Chinese 

15,000 

Japanese 

6,000 

Koreans 

20,000 

i’ersiiin.s, Hindus, &c. 

— 


Principal Towns 

Towns. 

Population, 2897. 

Tashkend (cap. Sir-.Diiria and Turke.stan) 

i 56,4H 

Khokand (cap. Ferghana) 

82,054 

Bokhara (cap. Bokhara) ... ... 

70,000 (est.) 

Namangan (Ferghana) ... ... ... 

61,906 

Samarkand (cap. Samarkand) ... 

54,900 ■ 

Tomsk Heap. Tomsk) ... ... 

52,43® 

Irkutsk (cap. Irkut.sk gov. and gen. -govt.) 

, 5L*434: 

Karshi (Bokhara) ... 

50,000 (est.) 

Andijan (Ferghana) ... 

46,680 

Omsk (cap. Akmolinsk and Steppes) ... 

37,47:0 

Uralsk (cap. Uralsk) 

'■ 3<5 o 97 

Old Margelan (P'erghana) 

: 36,592''. 

Osh (Ferghana) ... ... 

36,474 

Blagovestcheiisk (cap. Amur) ... 

32,834 

Khojent (Samarkand) 

30,076 

Charjui (Bokhara) 

30,000 (est.) 

Tinmen (Tobolsk) 

29,588 

Barnaul (Tomsk ) . . . ... ... 

29,408 

Vladivostok (cap. lilaritiine Prov.) 

2.8,896 , 

Krasnoiar.sk (cap. I’eniseisk) ... 

26,600 

Semipalatin.sk (cap. SemipakUinsk) ... 

26,353 

Venioye (cap. Semiretchinsk) ... 

22,982 

Ura-tyube (Samarkand) ... 

20,837 

Tobolsk (capi. Tobolsk) ... 

20,427 ' 

Petropaulovsk (Akmolinsk) 

20,014 

Askabad (cap. Transcaspia) 

X 9,428 

Eiisk (Tomsk) ... ... ... .. 

17,206, 

Jisak (Samarkand) ... ... ... 

16,041 

Khabarovsk (Maritime Prov. ; cap. Amur 

gen.-govt.) ... ... ... ... 

1,4', 933 

Auleata (Sir- Daria) ... ... 

12,006 

Yeniseisk (Yeniseisk) ... ... 

11,739 

Kolyvan (Tomsk)... ... ... ... 

11,703 

Chita (cap. Transbaikalia) 

11,480 

Hissar (Bokhara) ... ... 

11,000 (est.) 

Kurgan (Tobolsk) ... 

10,579 

Minussinsk (Yeniseisk) ... 

10,355 


Other capitals arc: Yakutsk (Yakutsk) and Ivliiva 
(Khiva). 


1 Seat of a university. 
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Climate 


■ Height 
Highest Suininits. in Feet. 

8,000 

lyuchevskaya 
Sopka ... 15,672 


The foll'wiiig table gives raniaiia! s of temperature 
aiK’l rainlsil! tor Iwetity-live suuions! 


Saina! 

LlTa-tyubc ... 

Jisak 

IvhiijenL...... 

Tashhend.... 

Auleala, 

Vladivi . 

rerov-.k 

Kazalinsk 

Blagovcstchcnsl 
Semipalatinsk . 

Akniui’!>k 

Nerohin-k 

IrkutA 

I’etropauk ivsk . 

Nikolaif\>li 

Barnaii! 

Tomsk 

T(.f(o!sk 

Aenihuisii 

Okhomk 

TunikhaiNl: ,,,, 
Veiklii lyaii-'k... 
Ust^iin-k 


,140 

■ Ml- 

• 45 
■M 3 

,.l 5 o' 

■ S"-'' 


30 ' 24.10 
55', fuS5 
7' (.170 

17'. loSo 

K}'. IniO 
120 
iOO. 


‘.iS.b 

's'"’ 

■15^ 

i 5 S' 


105 

560 

390 

J025 

.JIJU 

1510 

35 

05 

■}f>'' 
300 
3!<0 
3 1 a 
0 ■■! 

sas 

"*''5 

it.; 

S-j 


I’ 

53.8 I 

5 ^- 5 I 

7 1 

40.5 
40.3 
40.2 

45-5 

29.8 

■'~ 

. 35 *^ 

".'•3 

31.5 
I 

-^■5 

y -1 

30-4 

28 ^ i 

s.'l i 

I i.^S I 
:;i ■>. 1 I 
I. 'I t. 

2.8 1 


''1 ■'iS". .1 
o 4 --/ i o _.4 

37..91 78. s 

27.iivSi.i 
30. CJI 84. 9 
30 I So. 6 
23 ; j 70.9 
5 i 60.4 
ii.8| 78.1, 
77'2 

• i6.6j 70 
!.61 72.5 
o J dg. 1 

- 20.9:64.9 
--4.9J 6.5,8 

!4- 158.6 
-0.2! 61.5 

- 2-0! 67.3 

- 2 . 6 |' 65.3 

- 3. 5! 68 

- 13.5I6S. '■ 
-9.8154.7 

■ 45 i 
-14 [oo.i 

■ .36' 2! 59' 7 

- 3 S. 7 r 6 d..S 


14.63 

26. 36 

15-76 

1 2. 9 1 

9-56 

13.10 

4-37 

7 .S 

7.68 

9.17 

16.07 

16,31 

16. ! ! 
10.02 
14.98 
1S.45 
15-33 

7-45 
i3,-57 
1 7. 82 


The coldest snoiuhs and ll'.ose of least precipitation 
are genuiully jaiuiury and Felmaiy; the warmest and 
wettest, July an'd Angiust. 


Principal Mountain Systems 


Untl Muunlains (frontier) 
Mugojar hits. 

Thiau-Si-ian S\ stein 

Hissar hits. 

Alai hits. ... 
Trari.s-Aisi Mts. 

Talus-tau ... 
Akenander Mts. 

Ter.skci Ala-tau 
Kiingei Ala-tau 
Transjilian Ala-tau. 


Kizil-Art (E. Pamir; frontier)- 


Zungarian Ala-tau (frontier) 


fAltal System'---:''' 

. ; Altai Mts. proper (frontier) 
Sayan hits, (frontier) 

5 .KushezkyAla-taiff 
kan Mis.) 

Baikal Mountains 
YatilonQi: Mountains b. '' 


Hi.', hast Summits. 

Height 
in Feet. 

Telpos-iz 

5? 540 

Airuk ... 

1,970 

Hazreli-Sultan 

14,500 

- — ~ '■ 

19,000 

K ail t'm Sinn ... 

25,000 

hliu-jilke 

0 

0 

0 

Kara-biira 

11,000 

.Semenov 

15*750 

Ugas-la.s : ... 

17,730 

Talgavnyn 

15*350 

'Tagharma (in 
Ghine.se Tur- 
kestan) 

25,800 

Khan-tengri ... 

24,000 


11,500 

'Mus-tau 

11,320 

.Ta.s-tau ,, 

9.S50 

/By'diikha ■ 

14,900 

Munku-Sarclik 

11,500 

Taskiil 

5*470 

— 

7*500 

Sokhondo 

8,000 


Logar-aul 
Golaya 
Tiara ... 


Ranges. 

Stanovoi Mountains ... 

Mountains of Kamchatka 

Khara-ulakh and associated 
ranges. 

Lower Amur Valley— - 
Little Khingan (Bureya) ... 
Sikiiota-alin 
Saghalien Mountains 
Central Siberian Groups — 

Byrranga MtSi ... . ... 

Svverma Mts, 

PitMts; ... 

Lin Mis, ... ... 

Transcaspian Ranges— 

Little Balkans 
Kopet-dagh (Daman-i-koh) 

Principal Rivers 

Rivers. 

A, Flowing into Arctic Ocean— 
Kara (Kara Bay; frontier) 

Obi (Gulf of Obi) ■■■ 

Vasyugan A 

Irtish... 

Ishim 
Tobol 
Konda 
: Om 

Tara 

Demyanka 
Sosva 
Sygva (left) 

Chumysh 
Inia ... 

Tom ... 

.Chulym 
Ket ... 

Vakh... ■ . 

Taz (Taz Bay) . 

A^enisei ;.. 

Sym 
Yeloguy 
Turukhan 

Upper Timguska ( Angara) 

Pit ... ’ ... 

: Stony Tunguska . ■ • 

Lower Tunguska ... 

Pyasina ... 

1 Taimyr (Taimyr Bay) ... 

IChatanga (Khatanga Bay) 

; Anabara ... 


3 HS 0 

5>SSo 

5,ono 


S,ooo 


Leniith 


Le:ft 


Right 


Right 


Left 


Gleiiek ... 

Lena; ... 
Peleduy\ 
Viiyuy J 
Kirenga'i 
, Chuya 
Vitim 
Olekma 
Aldan 
Yana (Yana Bajd 
Indigirka 
Kolima ... 
Omolon (right) 


Left - 


Right 


L 5 <^ 

415 

2S0 

525 

9S0 

680 

500 

830 

2500 

270 

220 

1770 

190 

800 

i 6 So 

350 

250 

460 

1250 
2850 
300 
1300 
300 
200 
1 1 00 

' 930 
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Rivers. 

B. Flowing into Behring Sea- 


Length 
ill Ivliles. 


Anadyr (Gulf of Anadyr) ... ... ... 45 ° 

Kamchatka • ■ ■ 3 °° 

C. , Flowing into Sea of Okhotsk—-. 

Okliota ... ... ... 200 

Amur (frontier) ... ... ... ... 2750 

2eya \ y / ... ■ ... ... ...; 7ZO^ 

Bureyai ,l ... ... ... ... 4S0 

Ussuri (frontier ; right) ... 55 ° 

D. Floaving into C.asplan Se.\— - 

Ural (frontier) ... ... ... ... ••• i '335 

Ilek (left) ... ... ... ... ... 265 

Emba ... ... ... ... ... ... 2S0 

.Atrek (frontier) ... ... 250 

E. Flowing into .Aral Sea— 

Sir-Daria (ja.xartes) .. ... ... ... tySo 

Anni-Daria {O.RHs; froniier) ... ... ■ ... 1380 


F. Flowing into Lake Balkasil 


Hi 



... JOOO 

Kiiratal ... 



... 200 

/\k-su ... 



... 200 

Lep.sa . . 



... 200 

G. Ku.n.mng 

Dry in To I 

iKT.STA.N Sands— 


Tejend ( 1 . 

tnuT Ileri-nid) 

... 650 

Miirgh-ab 



. . . 400 

Zarafslian 



... ,450 

Talas ... 



... 200 

Ciui . ... 



... 570 

Sary-su ... 



... 500 

H. Fl.O\V!.\'e^ 

INTO Lake 

Baikal— 


Selenga . . 



... 730 

Orhhon 

> f 

! ! * 


,450 

Cbikoi 

- Rigl'it •! ' 

J 1 


... 300 

Khilok 


... 300 

: Uda 



... J5O 

Bmguzin 



. . . '200 

PRlNCiPAL I.>R.V1NAGE BaSINS 



Artt:t in 


ArL'ii in 

liiibiub. 

Sq. ^ Miles. 

Baiiins, 

St]. Miles. 

Obi ... 

.. 1,123,000 

Aniiu* 

776,000. 

Yenisei-Selenga 070,000 

Caspian Sea ... 

SOO,OOQ 

Lena 

0^ 

8 

0 

Aral Sea 

282,000 


Principal Lakes 



•Area in 


.Area in 

..LiikfiS. 

Sq, Miles. 

• Lakes.. 

Sq. Miles. 

Caspian Sea 

... 169,340 

Issik-kui ... 

2570 

Aral Sea 

... 26,160 

SaLsan ... : 

920 

Baikal ... 

... 13,200 

Ala-kul: ... .. 

790 

Ealkash .. 

... 7,120 

Sassik-kul : 

190 


Plains and Plateaus 

I. Plateaus— 

(a) The Pamir (Ferghana); 12,000 ft. above sea- 
level. 

{i>) Ust'Urt Plateau (between Caspian and Aral); 
600-1000 ft. 


II. Deserts of the Aralo-Caspian Depression— 

(a) Kara-Kum (Black San<.is); .n.e. of Aral Sea. 

{b) Ki:dl-Kum (Red Sands); between Amu-Daria 

and .Sir-Daria. 

(c) Turkoman Desert (also Khwarezm and' Kara- 
Ivinn); Khiva and Transcaspian Province, 
(r/) Ak-Kiivn (White Sands); between Cluu I-dver 
and Alexander 'Mountains, , . 

III. The Steppes — 

[a] Kirghiz Steppes; from Volga east to Semi- 
palatinsk. 

( 3 ) Steppe of Bed-pak-daia; .soitthernAkmolin.sk. 
(c) Baraba Steppe; in Tobolsk and Tomsk, east 
of Upper Iriish. 

{d) \'asyugan Steppe; in Tomsk, west of Obi, in 
Vasyugan liasin. 

(<?) Kulunda Steppe; in Tomsk, about heaci- 
vvalers of Obi. 

if) Ishim Steppe; basin of Ishim in Tobolslt 

IV. The Tundras — 

.Lower Yenisei westwards into Europe. 

Agriculture 

The following table gives apjrroximalely, according 
to Ka«rmaniPs estimate in the J'^nssiaii Eiiircluf'irdic 
Dklwnarv {1900), tlie cultivated area and the area 
under crops in Siberia: — 



Cnitivateii 

Area. 

Area uutier 
.CtruiA 

Praviutres. 

Acres. 


Tobolsk ... 

... 5,670,000 

... 3,270,000 

Tomsk 

... 8,647,000 

... 5,259,000 

Yeniseisk .... 

... ijSjo.cjoo 

.977,000 

Irkutsk 

... i.Soo.ooo 

910.000 

Transbaikalia ... 

... 1,415.000 

S72.000 

Yakutsk' ... ... 

Si, 000 

... 000 

Amur (Russians) ... 

143,000 

143,000 

South Ussuri (peasants only) 151,000 

... 151,000 

Total ... 

£ 9 * 737*000 

... 0,625.000 

I'he following table 

gives, according 

to official re- 

turns, the yield of the 

princifial crops 

in Siberia and 

ihe Steppes in a recent yean— 



Produce (thoi 

sduU . i/ciMsJ. 

Crops. 

Sitscrki. 

riw stuppi.- 

Wheat 

22,.690 

.. J3.95S 

Kye, ... 

14,003 

34 .^ 

UlUs ... ... 

20,165 • 

.. 4,075 

Bariev ■ ... 

2,125 


Other Grains ... 

1,608 

.. 4.529 

Potatoes ' ... ■ 

8,734 

I *.309 

May 

... 120,382 

0 I 3 


The area under cotton in Turkestan is about 532,000 
acres (mostly in Ferghana 1: the produce is about 950,000 
ewts. of raw cotton. The cotton output of Khiva and 
Bokhara is alrout 630,00(3 cwts. Turkestan also pro- 
duces 2,670,000 cwts. of rice and a consideralile amount 
i)f .silk annually. Various cereals, sesamum, flax, vines, 
tolmcco, and numerous fruits are among the remaining 
crops. 
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Live Stock 

The foiloiviny tah’c ilie estimated numbers of live stock in Siberia, according to Kaufmann: 

provinces. Plorses. . 

Tobolsk 736,230 

Toimk ... ... , ... .2,307,740 

Yenir-eisk 470,750 

Irkutsk (incomplete] ... 23.4, 490 ■ 

Tnuisbaikalia ... ... 628,290 

Yakutsk ... ... ... 117,230 

Amur (Russians on!}'} .... .22,190 

Ussuri (peasants only) ... lo,6So 

Totals ... .... ,4,527,600. 


Cattle. .4 

Sheep and Goats. 

Piss. 

Reindeer. 

985,529 .. 

. l,P 97 ,SlO ... 

226,520 ... 

186,460 

1,919,890,4.. 

. 3,694,690 ... 

535,330 

297,740 .. 

• 590,000 

52,000 ... 

, 

314,610 

. 322,170 ... 

62,630 ... 


1,405,110: .. 

• l> 379)430 ... 

138,760 ... 

— 

213,400 

360 ... 

— 

19,960 

35,520 .. 

3,680 ... 

— 

^ — : 

32,610 .. 

13,790 ... 

— 



5,194,400 .. 

. 7,101,930 ... 

1,015.240 ... 

206,420 


Central Asia has also large numbers of horses (Kirghiz and Turkmenian), camels, cattle, coarse-woolled sheep, 
goats, yaks, asses, &c. 


OR F..8TS 


The fnllowint. 

table gives the approximate forest area 

of Asiatic Russi 

Area of Forests 

Divisions. 

(in Acresii. 

.Silieiki, ... 

... 337,000,000 

Amur Regi 

an ... ... ... 288,280,000 

Turkestan 

... ... ... 4,066,000 

Other part? 

2,809,000 

I ... ,L. 

The chief tre 

us of the Siberian forests are fir, pine, 

Siberian cedar 
(in the west). 

(a pine), birch, larch, aspen, and lime . 

Minerals 

Minerals. 

Gold 

LocaJities. 

W. .Siberia ; Olekrninsk (Yakutsk) ; 
Amiif, -Maritinio Province, Nerchinsk 
(Transbaikalia). 

Silver... 

.ritai drenit (\Y. Siberia); Nerchinsk; 

Steppes. 

Lead ... 

•Sreppus: Nerchinsk; Altai: Turkestan. 

Copper 

Altai circuit; Steppes; Turkestan. 

1 roil ... 

Kusnetsk (Tomsk) and elsewhere. 

Tin 

Onon valley (Transbaikalia). 

Nickel ^ 

Coal (mcluding 

Tnuisltaikaiia. 

lignite) 

Ivusnetsk and Chulym ( W. :Siberk); 
:Ekibaztusk, &c., in Semipalatinsk; 
Cherenihov (Irkutisk); Sagbalicn 
(esnedally Dui) ; DJaritime Prov. 
(south); Turkestan (Samarkand), &c. 

Naphtha 

Cheleken Island and elsewhere in 
Transcasp'k ; Ferghana; Uralsk and 
Turgai; Saghalien. 

Asphalt 

Turkestan (e.sp, Ferghana). 

Ozokerite 

Cheleken Island; Ferghana, Khiva; 
I,ake Baikal. 

Salt 

W. Siberia (lakes in Tomsk); Cheleken 
Island; E. Siberia; Semipalatinsk. ■" 

Glauber Salt ... 

E. and W. Siberia. 

Sulphur 

Transcaspian Province. 

Grajihite 

Alibei- (Irkutsk). 

Fossil Ivory ... 

Arctic Siberia (e.sp. mouth of Lena). 


There also occur in Asiatic Russia— porcelain, lime- 
stone, granite, amber, gvfisum, nitre, precious stones, 
&c. 

Following are a few figures of the output in recent 
years: — Gold from Siberia, 30,070 kilograms; silver 
from Altai and Nerehinsl;, 2737 kilograms, from Semi< 
palatinsk, 13S4 kilos; -pig-iron in Siijeria, 3200 tons; 
coal from Siberia, SS9, 000 tons, from Turke.stan, 11,500 
tons; salt from Siberia, 90,385 tons, from Transcaspian 
province, 17,900 tons. 

. The number of persons engaged in making and 
working metals in Siberia and Turi^estan in 1901 was 
757 S- 

Manufactures 

I. SiBERU— 

Distilleries, iron -works, dairying (W. Siberia), 
dairy utensils and machinery, tallow, leather- 
• dressing, cutting of precious stones (especially 
. Kolyvan), flour-grinding, candle.?, soap, car- 
pets {Tinmen ), felt boots, glass-works (Tomsk 
and Irkutsk), linens (Tinmen), glove.? (Tiumen), 
paper, wdre-sicves, .sledges, and .similar articles 
(Tomsk), &c. 

IL Central Asia— 

Cottons, woollens, silks, carpets, saddles, leather, 
bricks, cotton- washing, weapons, oil-making, 
distilling, &c. 

The following table shows the number of manufac- 
tories in Siberia and Turkestan, with some particulars 
concerning them, in 1893. Only works with a yearly 
output of more than 1000 roubles (nearly ;:^io( 3 ) are 
taken into account. 


Divisions. 

Siberia 

Turkestan 


Numbt'r of 

Maiuif^ctorlei 

. 609 
• 359 

q6S 


Muinber 

Employed. 

12,017 

6,295 


18,312 


Value of 
: Annual Output. 

£ 1 , 261,000 

^1,711,000 

;£‘2,972,000 


The above return cannot be regarded as complete. 
The number of manufactories in Siberia in 1897 is given 
as 4651, employing 25,200 people, and producing to 
the value of about £ 2 , 120 , 000 . 
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Currency 

yiie coinage of Bokhara, Khokand, and Khiva con- 
sists of goid tillahs and silver tangas, but . Russian 
money is also in use throughout Central Asia and. in. 
Siberia. 

The Boldiara tillah is worth from lijr. to ly.; that 
of Kliokand, about 95. ; and that of Kliivaj about 
Si". 6 d. The tanga is valued at about ^d. 

Weights and Measures 

Russian weights and measures are in use in Central 
Asia and Siberia. 

Centres of Inland Trade 

I. StBERI.-V — 

Has about 600 fairs, with a total business of 
;.r5,ooo,ooo. , 

Among the fairs and markets are those of: 

Isliim (cattle, tallow, butter, hides, &c.): Berezov; 
Obdor.sk; Tiuinen (hides and skins, bristles, salt, 
pressed tea, fish, &c.); Tomsk; Yakutsk (furs, 
whalebone, tea, Chinese goods, &c. ) ; Chert- . 
kovkinsk-y, in Transbaikalia (fish . chiefly) ; 
I'lvgr.shchinslioie, in 'Fobolsk (cattle, meat, tal- 
low, (.iairy produce, &c.); Irkutsk (cattle, meat, 
tallow, x%c.); Tobolsk (leather, bristles, horse- 
hair, furs, &c.); Krasnoiarsk (as last; also fish); 
Kiaidita (trade across frontier with Maimachin 
in Chinese Blmpire). The great fiiir at Irbit . 
in the government of Perm may be also men- 
tioned here. 

, 11 . Central, Asia — 

Total business about 500,000. 

The chief trade centres are : 

Akmolinsk, Atbassar, Petropaulovsk (hides and 
skins, horse-hair, &c. ); Karkaralinska, Knjianda 
(in Semipalatinsk), : New Matgelan (cotton es-. 
peciaily); Uralsk (cattle, meat, tallow, &c.); 
Semipalatinsk (leather, bristles, horse-hair, furs, 
hides and skins, &c.). Samarkand is the 
, chief centre of the trade by the railway. 

Internal Communications : 

L RAIt.\VAY.S— 

(ffl) Siberian Railway : 

l. lVe.<i SiheriiU! Ralhviiv: Chel,vabinsk- 0 ms 1 c 


(opened 1S94), 494 miles; Onisk-Ol) River 
(opened 1S96), 38S miles. 

2, Central Siberian Raikmyx Olr-Krasnoiarsk, 
with branch to Tomsk (opened 1898), 52S 
miles; Ivrasnoiarsk-Iriiutsk, 66S miles. 

3, Baikal Scciionx Irkutsk -My.ssovaya, 193 
miies. , , 

■4. Transbaikal Raihd'ayi Myssovaya-Stryetensk 
(opened 1900), 691 miles. 

A^nur, Raikmyx Stryetensk- Khabarovsk (not 
yet built), 1325 miles. 

6. Ussziri Raikoav x Khabarovsk - kdadivostok 
(opened 1S97), 70S iiules. 

7. Manckuriaii RaiRi'ayx From Section 4 t(; 
Nikolskoye on Section 6; branch from H.ari:iiii 
to Port Arthur and Dalny; total length, 1272 
miles. 

Total length of the .Siiierian Railway, 6267 
miles;, time from Chelyabinsk to Vladivostok, 
7 days. 

Krasnovod.sk on Caspian .Sea (steamer communi- 
(s) Central Asian {Tramscaspian) Railway : 

cation W'ith Petrovsk, &c,} to Merv, .Samar- 
kand, Tashkend, and Andijan. 

Total length, 1510 miles; begun, in iSSq, com- 
pleted as above in 1900. 

(f) Turkestan or Steppe Railway: 

Tashkend to Oreniairg. 

Total length, about 1150 miles. 

Grand total of railways in .Asiatic .Russia, about 9070 

miles. 

n. Navigable Waterways — 

. Total length (rivers, lakes, canals), 55,200 miles. 

' Obi-Yenisei Canal, connecting Ket (tributary of Obi) 

with Kass (tributary of Yenisei), 106 miles; with. 

associated rivers from right b.ank of Obi to left 

bank of Yenisei, .560 miles. 


The . following 

table .. giv 

.'.<5 some 

particular. 

of the 

vessels plying on 

the chief 

rivers 

- 



. Stc 

iniurs. 

rS'Ulhl 

;■ Vess^'h. 

Rivers. 


I'lnii 11, c. 


rotiiiage. 

Amur 

... ■ '163 

1(1.! 14.1 

... loS 

^is537 

Qb ... ... 

... .132 

SjS 53 .. 

••• .533 

349.S71 

Yenisei ... 

... US' 

1,50s 

... igi 

20.396 

Lena 

... ■ 15 

640 

... .103 

9,641 

Aniu-Daria 

• •• .'. '4 

96 

8 

1.77 
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THE INDIAN EMPIRE 

Area and Population 

25s 

Ldvltiionib 

British India; 

C/ndcr OiJCvrKWi'— ■ 

Area in Sq. 

Miles. 

Population. 

lot)!, igoi. 

BiAnliay (with Sind and Aden) 

... ' 123,064 ... 

18,878,314 ... 

18,559,561 

.Madras ... ■... ■ 

... 141,726 ... 

35.630, 440 

38,209,436 

Under IJeiiienani-ijovcrnars--- • ■ ■ 

Bengal ... 

115,819 ... 

49,321,758 ... 

50,722,067 

E.jstern lieiig.ti riml As.-am * 

... 106,130 ... 

28,259,128 ... 

30,961,459 

United Provinci.-s of Agra aiid Unde 

... 107,164 ... 

46,904,791 ... 

47,691,782 

Punjab ... ... ... ... ... 

97.209 ... 

19,009,343 

20,330,339 

Burma ... ... ... ... ... 

... 236,738 ... 

7,722,053 ... 

10,490,624 

Under Ckief Commissioner — 

Central Provinces and Berar-’ 

100,345 ... 

13.062,604 ... 

11,991,670- 

Minor Ciiai^-es — 

Ni>ilh-M‘s;st Frontier i'rovince .. 

... 16.466 ... 

1,857.504 - 

2,125,480. 

Briti.di .ihiiiudiijiUin 

... 45,804 ... 

' — • 

308,246 

Ajmir-Mmvara 

... 2,711 ... 

542,358 - 

476,912 

' Coorg ■■ ... ■ ... 

1.5S2 ... 

173,055 - 

180,607 

Andaiuan and Nicoixir Elands 

• 3H4.5 

15,609 ... 

24,649- 

Tot:,iI, Eritiah India 

... 1,097,901 ... 

221,376,957 

332,072,832 

Native'. States:' 

Bombay States ... 

65,761 ... 

8,082,107 ... 

6,908,648 

Madra.s States 

9,969 ... 

3,700,622 ... 

4,188,086 

Bengal States 

32,773 ... 

3.637.344 

3,0.40,462 

Unitiai i’r.-ivinces Slates ... 

5,079 ... 

792,491 ... 

802,097 

.Punjab States ... ... 

36,532 ... 

4,263,280 ... 

4,424, 39^5 

Central .Provinces Slates ... ... . ... 

>■* 

1,712,562 ... 

1,631,140 

Ba!uchi.stan Agency Tract.s 

86,511 ... 

, — . ' ... 

502,500 

Kashmir ... ... ..... 

... 80,900 ... 

2.543,952 - 

2.90S.57S 

Rajpatana Agency 

127,541 ... 

11,990.504 ... 

9- 7 23., 50 1 

Central India Agenc}? 

78,772 ... 

10,318,812 ... 

8,628,781 

Baroda ... 

... 8,099 ••• 

2,415,396 ... 

1,952,692 

tlaidarabad... ... ... ... 

82,698 ... 

ii!S37,04o 

11,141,142 

M'vsore ... ... ... ... ... 

29,444 ... 

4,943,604 ... 

5.539,399 

Total, Native States 

... 675,267 ... 

65,937.7^ 

62,288,224 

Total, Indian Ejnpirc- 

... 1,773,163 ... 

287,314,671 

294,361,056 


There were two severe famines during the intercensal period 1S91-190I5 namely in 1896-1897 and 1S99-1900.. 
These were accompanied by bubonic plague, and affected chiefly Bombay, Rajputaiia, Central Provinces, Central 
India, United Provinces, Berar, and Haidarabaci. 

1 Eastern Bcncgt! and Assam was constituted a separate province in 1905. It inciiides the eastern part of the former Bengal province’ 
and the former chief commissionership of Assam. 

" Berar was added to the Central Provinces in igoa. , _ ■ _ _ _ _ . 

8 The North-West Frontier Province wa.5 formed in igot out of part of the Punjah and some districts not previously included lui 
India. 


Non-British India 


Divisions. , 

PTciich India 


Are.a in Sq. 
Miles. 

... 196 

Population. 

276,000 

Portuguese India ... 

0 • • - 

i,63<S 

, 532,000 

NepaL 


... 54.000 ; . 

, 4,000,000 

Bhutan 


... 16,800 

250,000 

Sikkim 


2,Si8 

60,000 

Total 


... 75,452 

. 5,riS.coo 


Sikkim became a British protectorate in 1889. 
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Principal Native States 


Population 

tQUl. 


Family. 


States. 

Bombay States — 

CiUch 

Kliaii'pur (in Sind) 
Natianagar ... 
Junagaclh ... 
Palani5ur 
Bhaunagar ... 
Kolhapur ... 

Madras Stales — 
Travancore ... 
Cochin 

Pudiikotta ... 
Bengal States — 

Sirgiija 
Moharhhanj 
■ Mill Tipi-iemh 
Keunjhar ... 
Gangpur 
Jash]:)Ur 
Mhenknnal ... 
Kuch Beliar 


Jareja Rajput (H). 
Baluch (Talpur, M), 
Jareja Rajput (H). 
M. 

Lohani Afglian (M), 
Gohd Rajput (li). 
Maratha('H). 


488,022 
I99 j 3I3 
33^5/79 
3m, ^^7 
222,627 
412,664 
9 10,011 


Brahmo. 


United Provinces Stales- 

Garhwnl 

Rail) pur ... 

Punjab States — 
Bahawalpur 

ikatiala 

Chamba 

Jind ... 

Handi ... 

Sinmir 

Nabha 
Favidkot 
Kapurthala ... 
Central Provinces Slate.s 
Bastar , ... 

Kalahandi ... 

Patna ... 
Bamra 
Kiiignrh 
Ranker ... 
RImiragarh . . . 

, .Nandgaon ... 
Kashmir ... 

Rajpiitana States'— 
Marwar (J<Klhpui’) . 
Bilcaner 
Jalsahner 

Jaipur 

Mewar (Udaipur) . 

Kota 

Ahvar 

Eundi 

Bhartpuv 

Sirohi 

Karanli 

Dholpur 

Tonk 

Jhalavs'ar 


H. 

RohiJIa (M). 


Dautlpuira (M), 
Sidhu Jat (S). 
Rajput (H). 
Sidhu Jat (S). 
Rajput (H). 
Rajput (H). 
Sidhu jat (S). 
Barar j.at (S). 
Ahluwaiia. 


720,877 

US96,692 

127,834 

282,003 

174.045 

135,687 

297.949 

124,912 

3M.35^ 


13,002 

3)745 

2,399 

I,qS8 

1,486 

1,429 

931 

87 1 
80,900 


306.501 

350.529 

277.74S 

123,37s 

174,929 

103)530 

137,554 

126,356 

,905,57s 


Rajput (H). 
Tbijinut (li), 

Rajput (li). 

Gond.- , : 

Rajput (H). 

Gond, 

Bairagi. 

Dogra Rajput (H), 


Rahtor Rajput (II). 
Rali'.or Rajjnit (H). 
Bhiiti Rajput (II). 
Kachhwaiia Rajput (H). 
Sesodia Rajput (II), 
Hara Raiput (H). 
Naruka Rajput (H). 
Hara Rajput (H). 

Jat (II)."* 

Chauhan Rajput (H). 
Jadaii Rajput (II). 

Jat (H). 

Afgl'.an (M). 

Jhala Rajput (H). 


34,963 

23,311 

16,062 

15,579 

12,753 

5,084 

3,141 

2,220 

1,982 

1,964 

1,242 

U15S 

1,114 

Sio 


1,935,565 

584,627 

73,370 

2,658,666 

1,030,212 

544,879 

828,487 

171,227 

626,665 

154,544 

156,786 

270.973 

143,330 

90,175 
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Central India States— 

Gwalior ... ... 

Aren in S<S. 
Miles, 

Population 

iCiOI. 

Rciffning Family. 

... 25,041 

... 2,933.001 

Maratha(M). 

Rcwa 

. ... 12,676 

••• UJ25-307 

... Baghel Rajput (H). 

Indore 

S ,073 

... 850,690 

Jiluratlm. (H). 

Bhopal 

. ... . 6,yoo 

... 1,267,526 

Afghan (M). 

Daroda .... ... 

. ... S.099 

... 1,952,692 

Maratha {H}. 

Haiiiaialad 

. ... S2.69S 

... 11,141,142 

M. 

Mys;-'!!,: 

. ... 39,444 

555395.399 

H. 

Sikkim ... ... ... . 

... 2.S1S 

59,014 

Buddhist, ^ 


H = Hindu. M = Mohammedan. S = Sikh, 


Population according to Language 


Lanaiiasies. 

Population. 

Distrihutioti. 

iNirO-EUROi'EAX: 

221.448,616 



Bengali 

44,624,048 

Bengal {05%), .Assam, 
Burnia, &c. 

Western Hindi 

39 ) 367!779 

United Provs. {55%}, 
Coiitral India, Pun- 
jab, Raj pu tana, Cen- 
tral Provs., llai- 
darabad, Bombay, 
(Stc. 

Behari ... ... 

37,076,990 

Bengal, United Pro- 
vinces, ikx. 

Eastern Hindi ... 

20,986,358 

United Provs. (72%), 
Centra! Provs. ,C.en- 
tral India, &c. 

Marathi 

18,237,899 

Bombay {56%), tlai- 
daritbad, Berar, 

Central Provs., &c. 

Punjabi 

17,070,961 

Punjab (90%), Kash- 
mir, &c. 

Rajasth.ani 

10,917.712 

Rajputana (65%), 

Central India, &c. 

: Gujarati 

9,028,501 

Bombay (73%). Ba- 
roda, &e. 

Oriya ... 

, 9,687,429 

Bengal (66%), Ma- 
dra.s, Central Provs., 
&c. 

Lalmda 

> 3 -> 337 ! 9*7 

Punjab (83%), N,-W. 
F. Prov., &c. 

.Sinclhi 

, 3,006,395 

P.ombay (Sind, prac- 
iiealiy all). 

Western Pahari 

1,710,029 

Punjab (90%), Kash- 
mir, &c. 

Assamese 

. t, 350,846 

.Assam ( practical 1 y 

all). 

Central Pahari .’.. 

. H 270 , 93 i 

United Provinces 

(practically all). 

Pushto ... 

1,224,807 

N.-AAAF. Prov.(prac- 
tically all). 

TCa.shinirS 

. i>oo 7>957 

Kashmir (practically 
all). 

English 

252,388 

Bengal, Bombay, Ma- 
dras, United Provi , 
Punjab, Burma, My- 
SOlfij &c. 

Baluch 

152,188 

Bombay ( 67 %)j 
jab, Baluchistan, &c. 

Eastern Pahari 

143,721 

Bengal, Assam, Pun- 
jab, United Provs., 
&c. 


■ Languages. 

Popuiation, 

Distribution. 

Duavido-Munda : 

59,6935799 

. 

Telugu ... 

20,696,872 

Madras (68%), Flai- 
darahad {25%), My- 
sore, Bombay, &c. 

Tamil ... ... 

16,525,500 

Madras (97%), My- 
sore, &c. 

Ivanarese 

105365W47 

Mysore (39%), Bom- 
bay {30%), Madras 
(15%), ilaidarabad 
( 15 %), 

Malayalam 

6,029,304 

Madras (practically 
ail). 

Santali ... 

1,790,521 

Bengal (practically 
all). 

Gond 

1,125,479 

Central Provs. (So%), 
&c. 

Kol 

948,687 

Bengal (93%), A.ssam, 
Centra i Provs., &c. 

Kurukh (Oraon) 

591,886 

Bengal (93%), Assam, 
Centra! Provs. , fvc. 

Tulu ... ... 

535,210 

Madras (practically 
all). 

Kandh (Kui) ... 

494,099 

Madras (75%), Ben- 
gal, Central Provs., 
Assam, &c. 

Savara ... 

157,136 

Madras (all). 

Kharia ... ... 

101,986 

Bengal, Central Pro- 
vinces, Assam, &c. 

Tndo-Chine.sf. ; 

11,712,299 


Burmese 

7,474,896 

Burma (practicailv 
all). 

Karen 

887,875 

Burma (all). 

Shan ... ... 

753,262 

Burma (practically 
all). 

Manipiu'i 

372,997 

Assam (98%), &c. 

Bodo ... ... 

239,45s 

Assam (91%), Bengal, 
&c. 

Garo 

185,940 

Assam (74%), Bengal, 
&c. 

Chin ... 

181,765 

Burma (practicailv 
all). 

Khassi . . .' 

177,827 

Assam (all). 

Mon (Peguan) ... 

174,5^^ 

Burma ’ (practically 
ail). 

Balti 

130,678 

Kashmir (all). 

Tipura 

Others ; 

111,974 

Bengal, Assam. 

Gipsy languages 

344,143 

Plaidarabad, Berar, 
Mysore, Madras, 
Bombay, Central 
Provs., Central In- 
dia, &c. 


The total number of languages included in the Indian 
census returns is about iSS- 
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Population according to Religion 


Religious Group. 

Pop. 1901. 

Distribution. . 

Hindus ... 

207,147,026 

United Provs., Bengal, 
Jiladras, Bombay, E. 
Bengal and Assam, Cen- 
tral Provinces, Haida- 
vabad, Rajputana, Pun- 
jab, Central India, 
Mysore, Baroda, Sic. 

Moliammedans 

62,458,077 

E. Bengal and Assam, 
Punjab, Bengal, PInited 
Provs., Bombay, Ma- 
dras, Kashmir, N.-W. 
Frontier Prov., &c. 

Buddhists 

9A76,759 

Brnma (practically all). 

Animistic 

8,711,360 

Bengal, Central Provinces, 
Ti. Bengal and As.sam, 
Central India, &c. 

Cin'istians 

2,923,241 

Madras, Bengal, Bombay, 
Burma, &c. 

Sikhs 

2,i95>339 

Punjab (practically all). 

Jains ... ... 

Ij334n4^ 

Bombay, Rajputa.na, See. 

Parsecs ... 

94,190 

Bombay, Sec. 

Jcw-S ... 

18,228 

Bombay, &c. 


Principal Towns 


COM M E RCI A L S U R\’ E V 


Towns. Poj 

.>uiaiion, iqni 

^Karachi (Sind) 

1 1 6, (>63 

Madura (Madras) ... 

IO5.0S4 

^Trichinopoly (Madras) 

104. 72 1 

'Baroda (cap. Baroda) 

103,790* 

* Peshawar (cap. N.-W.P'. Prov.).., 

95- 47 

Dacca . (cap. Eastern Bengal and A-ssam } 

00,542 

*Jabalpur (Cent. Provs. ) ... 

90.316 

Laskar(or Gwalior; cap, Gwalior, Central 


India) ... ... ... ... ... 

89,154* 

■'‘Rawal Pindi (Punjab) 

87,688 . 

*MuUan (Punjab) ... 

S-TGl'M 

Indore (cap. Indore, Centra! India) 

86,686 

Mirzapur (United Provs.) 

79,862* 

*Rampur (cap. Riimpur, United Provs.) ... 

78,75^ 

* Am bala ( Punjab ) ... 

78,638 

Bhopal (cap. Bhopal, Central India) ... 

77,023 

*Calicut (Madras) ... ... ... ... 

76,981 

‘■'Shahjahanpur (United Provs.) 

76,458'' 

Bhaga![H!r (Bengal) ... ... ... 

75i76o 

Sholiipur (Bombay) ... 

75,2,88 

Moradahad (United Provs.) ... 

7Sti:i8 

■‘Faizabad (Oude) ... 

75 >085 ‘ 

Ajmir (cap. Ajinir) ... ... 

73,S39 

Gaya (Bengal) ... ... ... ... 

7i,2SS‘ 

Salem (Madras) ... ... ... ... 

70,621 

Koil (or Aligarh; United Provs.) ... 

70,434 

'U'laidarabad (Sind) ... ... 

■ 69,378; 

Mysore (cap. Mysore) ... ... 


"Jalandhar (Punjab) ... 

"67,735 

■"Farrddiabad (Uiiited Provs.) ... ... 

67,33^' 


Towns. 

i’opulatiou, igoi. 

i'Calcutta (including Howrah; cap. Bei 

igal 

and India) 

... 1,184,581 

■■(•Bombay (cap. Bombay) 

776,006* 

fMadras (cap. Madnas) 

... 509,346 

*irai(krabad (cap. Haidarabad) ... 

448,466 

'**Litckno\v (cap. Oude) ... . ... 

... 264,049* 

* Rangoon (cap. Burma) ... ... 

... 234,881 

^‘'Benares (United Provs.) 

... 209,331* 

’IXdhi (Punjab) ... ... ... 

... 208,575 

■(•Lahore (cap. Punjab) 

... 202,964 

*Cawnpore (U nited Provs. ) 

197,170 

*AgTa (United Provs.) ... 

... 188,022 

■‘■'Alimadabad (Bombay) ... .... 

... 185,889 

*Manda!-a.y (Plunua) 

183,816* 

•('Allahabad (cap. United Provs.) ... 

... 172,032* 

'■‘Amritsar (Punjab) 

... : 162,429 

Jaipur (c;ip. Jaipur, Rajputana) ... 

... !6o,i67 

"iiangaiore (Mysore) 

... 159,046* 

'■Poona (Bombay) ... 

... 153,320* 

Patna (Bengal) 

... 134,785^ 

^Bareli (United Provs.) 

... 131,20s 

Nagpur (cap. Cent. Provs.) 

... 127,734 

Srinagar (cap. Kashmir) ... 

... 122, 61S 

Snrat (Bombay) 

... 119,306 

* Meerut { United Provs.) 

... 118,129* 


"Imphal (E'astern Bengal and Assam) ' ... 

'67,093: 

Saharan pur (United Prov.s.) ... ... 

66,254: 

Darbhanga (Bengal) ... ... ... 

66, 344* 

"'Gorakhpur (United Provs.) ... ... 

. 64,148 

Jodhpur (cap. Jodhpur, Rajputana) 

; 60,437* 

Ilubli (Bombay) ... ... ... 

60j2i4 

■‘‘Muttra (United Provs.) ... ... ... 

60,042* 

Com baconurn (Madras) ... ... ... 

■ 59,673. 

Maulmain (Burma) ... ... 

’ AS5446 

*BelIary (Madras) ... 

5S,24f' 

ASialkot (Punjab) ... ... ... ... 

57,956 

“Trivandrum (cap. Ti-avancore, Madras) ... 

S7,SS2 

Tanjore (M.adra.s) ... ... ... ... 

57,676 

A'agnpatam (Madras) 

57G'i6’' 

Alwar, (cap. Ahvar, Rajputana) ... ... 

■‘‘Bbaunagar (cap, native state, Kathiawar, 

56,771 

Bombay)... ... ... ... 

56,442' 

•Jhansi (United Provs.) ,. 

55,724 

“Kolhapur (cap. Kolhapur, Bombay) 
Nauanagar (cap. native state, Kathiawar, 

54,373 

Bombay)... ... ... ... ... 

'53,844 

Patiala (cap. Patiala, Punjab) ... , : ... 

53,5-1-5' 

Coimbatore (Madras) ... ..6 ... 

53,oSo 

Bikaner (cap. Bikaner, Rajputana) ... 

53,075 

Cucldalore (Madras) ... 

52,216 

“Cuttack (Bengal) 

5U364 


* Including cantonment for fort), 
t Seat of an examining university. 

^ 190J population less thati that of iSgi. 
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The following table gi\fes the normal rainfall in inches 
also the raiiifall in 1S96, 1899,, and ,1901,:—, 


Climate 

for each of the twenty-four meteorological divisions, and 


Punjab Plains 

iirea in 

S(},. .Miles, 

... . 120,000 ... 

Nomai. 

21.95 


Rainfall 

3S13S. , 

13-35 

in Inches. 

1839. 

S.93 ... 

I9DI. 

iS.oS 

United Provinces ... . ... 

... 83,500 ... 

39.03 


23. 69 


35.43 

33-Si 

PvtijfnUana, East ... 

Raji’iitaria, West 

67,0001 

5S,oGoj 

23.29 


24.13 


/1 1.9 \ 

1 1.32./ 

12.47 

Central india ... ... 

... ■ 01,000' ... 

44.26 


36. 22 


24.29 ... 

4i.5’i 

Behar ... ... 

30,000 ... 

44.38 


32.52 


62.65 

3S.62 

Western Bengal 

... 38,000 ... 

52-75 


45-59 


50.71 ... 

4S.54 

Lower Bengal ... .... 

... , 54,000 ... 

65.09 


52.86 


76.63 ... 

64. 88 

As-sam and Cachar , ... 

... 6r,ooo ... 

05.17 


78.26 


105.57 

%-34 

Orissa an«i Northern Circars 

27,000 ... 

52.59 


3S.36 


42.18 ... 

46.33 

Centra! Provs., South ... 

... 61,000 ... 

53.18 


56.77 


26.11 ... 

53-3^ 

Eerar and Khandesh 

... 43,000 ... 

36.41 


31.97 


14.79 ... 

34.47 

Gujarat ... ... ... 

... 54,500 ... 

33.62 


36.67 


7-33 ... 

16.03 

Sind ami Cutcb 

... 68,000 ... 

9-43 


8.74 


.77 ... 

2.0 

North Deccan ... ■ 

48,000 ... 

30.81 


30.51 


18.79 -■ 

30.53 

Konkan ar.d Ghats ... 

... 16,000 ... 

135.29 


160.41 


71.96 ... 

134.41 

Malabar and Ghats ... , .... 

... iSjOoo ... 

114.51 


134.92 


89.98 ... 

119.76 

Haidarabad , 

74,000 ... 

34.51 


23.36 


' 16.53 

31.06 

My.sore and Bellary ... 

... 58,000 ... 

29.27 


25. 78 


21.57 ... 

28.42 

Karnatic .... 

... 72,000 ... 

36.88 


3^.23 


31 

39 

Arakan . ... .... 

IS. 000 ... 

145.85 


137.21 


180.49 

150.62 

Pegu ... ... ■' ... 

... , 32,500 ... 

7B.14 


75-9+ 


74.52 ... 

78.79 

•Tenasserirn ... ■ ■ . 

... 10,500 .... 

173.31 


199.78 


162.29 

175.17 

Upper Bunna ... 

— 

■ 37*7 


33-3^ 


44.93 ... 

37-21 


' The Ibilowini.; lafjle gives for eadi of twenty-eight stations in India and Ceylon the mean animal tempera- 
ture, the ma;ciraum (July) temperature, and the annual range of temperature: — 




Atmuk 


liansvrof 



Stfitions. 

l.n:ltut5e 

' ... 

Teajp, 

r 

TetiiD. 

F j. 

(DcTf'.I. 

Principal Mountain Ranges 

Pesliawar (T165) ... 

34 2 

70.5 

... Sg.6 

... 40 ^ 



Lahore 

31 34 ' - 

75 

... CfZ.l 

... 39.S 

Ranges. 

Chief Sii'iii'iits v^ith Haights |iu 
feet), or Greatesit Elev.-itinn. 

Simla (7084) ■ ... 

31“ 6' .. 

55 

66.9 

... 25.9 

Himalaya, comprising — 


Delhi (715) ... 

2S" 39' .. 

73.® 

... qi 

- . - 36 

(i) Himalaya Proper ... 

Everest (29,002), 

Agra (55s) 

27“ 10' .. 

78. 1 

... 94.S 

--- 37*3 


Kanchinjinga (28,176), 

Darjiling (6885) 

.27 '3 

54 

••• 

... 22 


Makaiu (27,800), 

Lucknow (403) 

26" 55' •• 

75.7 

, . . 9^* 5 

. . . 30. 4 


Dhaulagiri (26,826), 

Ajmir {1632) 

26'-' 27' .. 

79-5 

... 94.3 

... 32.6 


Nanga Parbat (26,620), 

Patna ■ ... 

25. '37 ■ -• 

77*5 

... 97-0 

... 37.L 


Nanda Devi (25,661), 

Allahabad (298) 

23“ 28' .. 

77-5 

... 91. s 

3 ‘.7 


Chumalarhi (23,933). 

R:^cca(3S) 

33" 43' .. 

7S..1 

... S5 

... 19.4 

(2) Karakoram (Mustagh) 


Jabalpur (1351) 

23'’ I o' .. 

76-3 

... qi.2 

... 30.4 

Mts. : 

Godwin-Austen (28,263), 

Calcutta {20\ 

22“ 34' ,. 

77-7 

... 85 

... 20 


Gusharbrinn (26,483), 

Chittagong (90) 

22*^ 31^ * 

75.9 

... S2.9 

.. 19.3 


Masharfarum (25,676). 

Caroda 

22" 17' .. 

So. 4 

... 94.6 

... 25.4 

{3) Siwalik Hills 

3500. _ 

Nagpur (1025} 

21-9' .. 

79.2 

... 93-9 

.. 27.2 

Hindu Kush ... ... 

Tirachmir (25,350). 

Ahmadnagar (2140) 

19“ 5' .. 

78.1 

.... ,S7.4' 

... 4 / . 3 

Suliman Mountains . ... 

Takht-i-Suliman (i 1,293) 

Bombay (36) 

iS“ 35' .. 

79.5 

... S4.7 

... 11.7 

Hala Mountains ... 

7000. 

Vizagap.atani (31) ... 

17" 42' .. 

82.8. 

... ss 

... 12.S 

Salt Range ... 

Sakeswar (4994). 

Rangoon (39) 

id'-' 47’ .. 

79-9 

S4.6 

... lO.I 

Avavalli Hills 

Abu (5653). 

Belkry (1976) 

15' 9' -■ 

So. 2 

... 87*4 

-■ 13.9 

Vindhya Mountains 

4500. 

Madras (23) 

13" 4' .. 

81.9 

... 

... II. 7 

Satpura Mountains 

. Dhupgarh {4454). 

Bangalore {3130) ... 

12° 58' ,. 

74-1 

... So.iS 

... II. 5 

Mahadeo Mountains 

4500. 

Mangalore 

12° 52' .. 

Si 

...86.2 

... 8.3 

Western Ghats 

Samsa Parvat (6360) . 

Pondicherry 

n°56' ., 

84.6 

... 87. 1 

7 

Eastern Ghats 

3000. 

Utakamand {722S) ... 

11“ 24' .. 

.55.9 

... 60. 8 

... 9*4 

Nilgiri Hills 

Dodabetta (S760). 

Cochin 

9° 58'' .. 

So. 4 

... S4.7 

... 7-6 

Anamalai Hills 

Anamudi (8850). 

Colombo (40) 

6' 56'' .. 

80.1 

... 82 

... 4.1 

PalnlPIills ... V ... 

7000. 


The figures in brackets after the names of the stations 
denote the heights, in feet, above sea-level. 


Cardamom Hills 
Arakan Yoma 


4000. 

Blue Mountain (7100k 
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Principal Rivers 


' Rivers.. 

Leuiifih it 
Mllca. 

Area oi 
Ba&iu ill 

Stj. Miles. 

Rivers. 

LcKrtti iii 
Mlivs. 

Area of 
Rrtsin in 
Sq. Miles. 

A. Flowing into Bay of Bengal— 
Ganges ... ... ... ... 

1500' 

... 395 , 000 . 

B. Flowing into Arabian Sea— 
Indus 

• 1950 - 

372,500 

Jumna ( R) ... 

S60 

118,000 

Shayok (R) ... ... 

. — . 


Gmnti (L) 

500 

... 

Kabul (R) ... 

. ... 

■ 

Gogra (.L) 

570 

, — 

Kiirain (.R) ... ... 

' — "■ ... 


Son (R) ... 

460 

0 

0 

Gumal (R) 

— , ... 

. 

Gandak fL) 

__ 


3 -Sutlej ... 

. ' boo' .. 

_ 

Kusi(L),., 

3“5 

... ■ — 

jr Bias (R) , 

20)0 . . 


Bnihinaputra (San-po, Dihong) ... 

iSoo 

. . . 360,000 

S Chenab ... ... ... ■ 

590 ' . , . 


Dhamra (Braliinani and Baitarani) 

410 

— 

JhelamJR), ... 

" 450 ' 


.Yahanadi ... ,.. 

520 


^ 1 Ravi (L) ... ... 

365 ■ ‘ ' 

— 

Godaveri ... ... 

900 

... 127,000 

Luni .... 

300 . , 

b 

0 

0 

Pranhita (L) ... 

_ 

... — 

Mahi 

350 ... 

16,000 

Kistna (Krishna) ... 

Soo 

... 97,000 

Nerlnulda ... 

, Soo , , 

40,000 

Bhima(L) ... 

400 

— 

I'apti 

400 . . 

26,000 

Tungabhadra (R) 

400 

— 

R = risht Lfuik. L — 

left bank. 


North Penner (Pinakini) ... 

South Penner (Pinakini) ... 

355 

245 

... 20,000 

6,000 

When two river names are arranged thus:— 


Cauvery (Coleroon) 

Irawadl 
■ Saiwin ■ 

450 

1000 

i6oo 

1 0 0 
0 0 
0 0 

Gii!!:;v.s 

Jumna 

the second river is a tributary of the 

ilrrit. 



Population according to Occupation and Means of Livelihood 

The following diagrams rtjprtvsent (i| the proportion engaged irf, and directly dependent vipon, the other 
uf the poj'ailation engaged in, and directly dependent principal industries and occupations. The scale of the 
upon, agriculture; (2\ the proportions of the popuklion second diagram is three limes that of tire first. 



Agriculture 


i,,The:’ fc>Ilowirjg. diagram shows the .clistlibutipn. of the ], ..village papers, and. llieir: SHm.:acc<)r.c!ingly.ditTarS. s.ciine.- 
net area .by professionial survey in a recent year (sss total what from the survey total. Of the net crop area 
area less feudatory states .and area for which there are 27,634,536 acres were cropped more than once, making 
tso returns) under the heads of forest, waste, fallow, &c. a total area cropped of 227,345,258 acres. 

The figures in the rectangular division.? are derived from 


Net Area by Professional Survey, 550,316,716 acres. 




Total Food-grains and Pulses Area, i76j999tS95 acres 


'ot;al Area Cropped other than that under Food • grains 50,345,663 acres 


IncHg:o, I 

79Z-I79 ! Tobacco, 
acres: 1 

Other j 952,245 
Dyes, I 

25. *59 i 3.cres 
acres | 


Condiments 
& Spices. 

5.120,757 

acres 


DlSThlilUTICW OF THE PRINCIPAL CrOPS AND OF THE FOREST AREA 


Condiments and 
Spices 
Cotton ... 


Rico ; ... Bengal (53% of the rice area), 

Burma, .Madras, United Provs., 
Central Provs., Assam, &c. 

Wheat ... ... United Provs. (34%), Punjab (32%), 

Central Provs., Bombay (with 
Sind), Bengal, Berar, &c.— Cen- 
tral India. 

Barley ... ... United Frovs. (66%), Bengal, Pun- 

j.ab, &c. 

Jawar 

(great millet) Bombay and Sind (34%), Madras 
(23%), Berar, United Provs., 
Central Provs., Burma, &c. 

Bairn 

(spiked millet) Bfunbay and Sind (dST-o)! Madras, 
United Provs., Punjab, &c, 

Ragi ... ... Madras (50%), Bengal, Bombay, &c. 

Maize ... ... United Provs. (34%), Bengal (33%), 

■■ ■: Punjab, 

Urain ... ... Uniied Provs. (57%), Punjab, Ben- 

gal, Central Provs., Bombay, «!tc. 

All Food-grains Bengal (28%), United Provs. (21%), 
Madras. Bombay anrl Sind, Cen- 
tiui Provs., Punjab, Burma, 
Berar, Assam, &c. 

Linseed Bengal {34%}, Centra! Provs., 

United Provs., Bombay, &c. 

Sesamum ... Burma(22%), Madras(2i%), Cen- 

tral Provs,, Bengal,' Bombay 
and Sind, United Provinces, &c. 

Rape and Mustard Bengal (66%), Punjab, Assam, 
Sind, die. 

All Oil-seeds Bengal (30%), Madras, Bombay and 
Sind, Central Provs. , Burma, &:c. 

Sugar United Pr<jvs. (50%), Bengal, Pun- 

jab, t&C. 


Madras, Bengal, Bombay, &c. 
Bombay and .Sind (29%), Bern) 
(23%b Madras, United Provinces. 
Central Provs., Punjab, &c. 
Bengal (over 99%), Assam, N.-W.F. 
Prnv. 

Bombayand Sind(23%), Berar(20%), 
Bengal (19%), Madra.s, United 
Prov.s., Central Provs., Punjab, 


All Fibres 


Indigo ... ... Bengal (3S%)> Madras, United 

Provs. , &c. 

Opium ... ... United Provs. (65%), Bengal, Pun- 

jab. 

Tobacco ... Bengal (57%), Madras, Bombay 

and Sind, United Provs., &c. 

Tea ... ... Assam (67%), Bengal, Madras, Pun- 

jab, Agra, Upper Burma. 

Coffee ... Coorg (S5%)j Madras ( 45 / 0 )- 

Other Drugs 

and Narcotics Madras (almost all). 

Fodder Crops ... Punjab (52%), United Provs., Cen- 
tral Provs. , Madras, &c. 

Orchards and 

Gardens Bengal (32%). Madras, Burma, 

United Provs., Assam, &e. 

Forests Madras (19%). Burma (17%), Cen- 

tral Provs., United Provs., Bom- 
bay and Sind, Bengal, Punjal-), 
Berar, Assam, &C; 

Black type denotes that a particular food-grain 01 oil- 
seed is much more important in the agriculture of the 

province so distinguished than any other grain or oil- 















. Provinces, 

Ate.’j Cropped. 

(in Acres). 

By C.rnrsJs. 

Area Irri 

By Tanks. 

By, Well.?. 

Total. 

Bengal 

S 9,9 

73,2 

00 .. 

877,502 . 

. ,, ■■ — 



,... , 877,562 

Agra..,; ... ... 

30,6 

44,5 

S 3 •• 

2,123,558 . 

. 1,048,107 ... 

4 , 157,232 

' • * V. ■ 

Oude ... ... 


76,1 

75 •• 

■ . 

95 J> 43 S ... 

1,506,968 

2,531,663 

Punjab ... ' ... 

24,3 

90,4 

34 

4,941,376 . 

30,791 

3,746,785 

... ,8,851,293 

N.-mbF. Province... 

2,1 

97,7 

95 .. 

564,442 . 

. ,1,003 

82,156 

... 670,304 

U pper Bixrma 

4^3 

18,0 

35 

447,822 . 

* 49,735 

10,348 

... , 6Sg,SiS, 

Lower Burma 

7*3 

75,8 

13 - 

6,032 . 

1,093 ••• 

1,282 

52,482 

Central Provs. 

17,2 

44,4 

46 .. 

— 

625,392 ... 

87,987 


Assam 

4 ,S 

^7 

os .. 

— 

. , . ... 

— — 

— 

Ajmir-Merwara 

325*594 •• 



16,659 ... 

41,974 

58,699 

... 

170,409 .. 

L 370 . 



— 

1,370 

Madras 

29*739*50^ 

3 , 0 * 9,193 • 

• 2,176,033 

1,206,559 

... 6,623,322 

Bombay 

23,402,5 

22 .. 

124,959 . 

■ 90,009 ... 

465,572 

773,146 

Sind ... 

3,659,957 

2,723, *53 • 

. I ... 

19,496 

3,936,791 

Berar 

7,033,179 •• 

— — 

. 2S 

48,542 

... 48,806 

Fargana Man pur' ... 


6 it 

40 .. 

“ — . , 

• 3 ^^ 

— — - 

321 

T'otals ... 

227,3 

45,2 

58 

54,829,467 

5,091,110 

11,374,891 

32,6,19.781 




1 A British di.strict in Central India. 







Live Stock 



lere are no coiiiplete 

and perfectly reliable returns j Horses and Ponies-- 

“■United Provs., Punjab, Ilai 

e live stock in India. 

The 

ollowing list indicates 

ibail, Bombay. Ce 

ntral Provs. , 

Madras, Sic. 


Annual rroducUoii. 



THE INDIAN EMPIRE 


. Manufactures 

1 

A. Mills 'Anij Factories I 

FacSont-s, i i'.-r. m!, jriftiirHiatioii. 

GoUon.Mills ... ... 212.720 *C;'ir>ita],, 4 'i 3 ,ooo,ooo: 

52,281 looms 'and ' 
5.233,886 spindle's; 
Bombay, 'Bt'iig.ii, 
United Provs.j Aia- 
dras, Gentral lAovs. , , 
Punjab. 


JuteMilB ... 

30 ' ‘ 

. 144,879 Capital, 
21,986 

xA, 800, coo; 
looms and 
i spindles ; 

Woollen Mills 

6 .. 

.iJCUgal, 

— Capital, 

A'300,000 ; 


719 looms and 
27.. 38“ spiml!e.s. 


Paper Alills ... 7 . 

4,012 

C:ipi!a!, ^jjiSo.ooo. 

Brtnverie.s ... 27 . 

— 

', ■ 

Cotton-ginning, I 

Cleaning, and -Oji , 

• S 5 ,S 59 

_ — 

Pressing Mills.* 

ColTee Work.s ... 18. 

. 4.457 

— 

Flour Mills ... 44 . 

■ 3 : 0,16 

' 

Rice 'Mills ...127. 

< 5 ?,:<*> 14 

.... — . 

Oil-Mills 

, 5.2CD 

— 

Jute Pi'o.',n'.s ... i(»3 ■ 

. 23. ')iil 


r.ac Factcric'S... 

, r.tGi 

^ 

Printing £.Fj . 

• t‘i- 45'1 

, " _ — ' ' 

Ijuligu l-'acloi'i-, 422 , 

• J 23 A 57 . 

Declining rapidly. 

Tiini'm- -Mills ... m.;. . 

. . 8,007 



Sugar Factories ' 38 '. 

4,612 

— 

Silk Fihtures... 75 . 

'. 9,, 526 

— 

Iron atid . Brass') 
Foundries J , ' ’ 

. 24,256 

— 

Tanneries ' 35 • 

. SdfSx 


The following gray 

hs represen 

; (i) the, variation in 


the output of cotton y.ivn and cotton-piece goods during 
1898-1905; (2) the A’ariation in the number of persoas 
.and in the iuunher of men employed in .all factories 
inspected under the Factory Act during 1895-1904:-— 



B. Indigenous Industries 

The following are the most important of the old 
native industries of India: — 

Cotton- weaving : Bombay (turbans and saris), Arni, 
Cuddapah, Madura, and Dacca (muslins), &c. 
Silk-weaving: Murshidabad and elsewhere in Bengal, 
&c.; various kinds of silk -worms are reared in India. 
Shawls and blankets : In variou.s places. 

Carpets: Madras (Ellore, Masulipatam), Punjab. 
Wood-carving: Ebony articles in north, sandal-wood in 
south, teak in Burma and elsewhere. 

Brass and copper work ; Wide-spread. 

Currency 

A. Money of Account 

I Rupee = 16 Annas. 

I Anna = 4 Pice. 

I Pice = 3 Pies. 

A lac (or lakh) of rupees is 100,000. 

A of rupees is 100 lacs. 



Output of Gottoir Yanranii Biece-goa in iiKliii: during 
rSpS-jgos, ■ 


B. Coins and Notes 


Coins. 

Gold— 

Mohur (Madras) ... 
3 Mohurs (Madras) 
Mohur (Madras) 
Mohur (Madras) 
Mohur (Bombay) ... 
Mohur (Calcutta) ... 
Silver — 

Rupee ... 
Half-rupee ... ... 

Quarter-rupee ... 
Eighth-rupee 
Anna ... 

Bronze or Copper— ’ 
Half- Anna ... ... 

Pice-. ... 

Pie : Vi...- ■ .■ ... 


Fineness. 

Sterling ' 

Value. 


£ s. 

rf. 

.916 

I 9 

2.4 

.916 

2 iS 

4-S 

.916 

0 X 9 

5,6 

.916 

0 9 

s.s 

.92 

I 9 

1.46 

.916 

I 3! 3 

2.54 

.916 

... 0 I 

4 

.916 

... 0 0 

8 

.916 

... 0 0 

4 

.916 

... 0 0 

2 

.916 

0 0 

X , 

,, '■ 

... 0 0 

oU 


... 0 0 

ok 

__ 

... 0 0 

0 ^ 
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GEOGRAPHICAL AND COMMERCIAL SURVEY 


The Coinage Act of 1906. provided for the coinage of a 
i-anna piece in nickel. Bronze is to replace copper in the 
currency. Owing to the fluctuations in the value of the 
rupee the India!) minis were closed in 1893 to the free 


coinage of silver, and in 1S99 Britisfi gold coins wore 
made legal tender in India at the rate of 15 rupees to 
the sovereign. The following diagram shows the varia- 
tion in the sterling value of the rapee since 1833:—- 



/■’rawisstny na/gs for S, lo, 20, ^o, 100, 500, 1000, 
and 10.000 rupees are issued in eacii of eight currency 
circles. The note.s are legal tender only within the 
circle of issue, and are payable at the place of issue 
and the capital city of the presidency containing the 
place of issue. In 1903 the j-nv/ct' tio/e was declared 
legal tenrier throughout British India {e.\clnding Bunn.a), 
and it may be cashed at any currency ofike. The /o- 
n//)gs note is most in use. The capitals of the currency 
circles are Caktuia, Bombay, Madras, Allahabad, La- 
hore,, Calicut, Karachi, and Rangoon. 

The gross average circulation of notes in each cur- 
rency circle during a recent j-ear was as follows - 

Circulation 

Circle. {in bteriin^l. 

Calcutta ... ... 10,878,000 

Bombay ... ... ... 7,554,000 

Madras ... , ... : ... 2,719,000 

Lahoj'e ... ... ... ... 1,920,000 

Alkbalrad ... ... ; 1,314,000 

Rangoon ... ^ ... ... ... 1,036,000 

Kara, chi ... ... : ... ... , 586,000 

Calicut ... ... 128,000 


Total ... ...,-6’26,I3 S,ooo 

The convertilriUty of the notes is secured: by the 
following reserves in coin, bullion, and securities:-— 


Value rvf Note Circulation ... 

Reserve of Sibver Coin 
Reserve of Gold Coin and Bullion 
Government Securities 


;i'26,IlS,000 

7.577.000 
10,741,000 

6.667.000 


The currency of Portuguese India is the same as that 
of British India, except that the anna is there called a 
iauga. 


Weights and Measures 

A. LiNE.AR MlL-tSURE : 6 

The British India Measnre.« of Lengtii Act of 1SS9 
made the imperial yard of three feet or thirty-six inches 
the stand,ard of length throughout British India. Of 
the older native ine.asures we need only mention the 
guz of two kaths, which was equal to a yatxi, more tu' 
less. 

B. Surface Me.asure 

An old native niea.sure W'as the which was ln 

some j daces equal to 1600 square yards, or about one- 
third of an acre. !a other places it was nearly twice 
this size. 

C. Cubic Measure 

Tile Weights and Measures of Capacity Act of 1871 
made the litre the unit of capacity under the old Indian 
name of sep\ 

D. 'Weight 

The, Weights and Measures of Capacity Act of 1S71 
made the kilogram the unit of weight under the old 
Indian name of ser. Of old native units of weigh: the 
most important are the maund at forty ser.s, evpia! (in 
Bengal) to Saf- lbs. avoirdupois, and ibe toAr, equal 
to 180 grains. 

In Portuguese India the old Poriuguese weigiius ami 
measures are in use side by side with those of British 
India. The unit of length is the vara, equal to about 
I-jjC metre. The nwtxdo is about f of a vara, ''riie 
candy, containing 20 man nds, is equal to 13.572 bushels. 
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Finance 


FinfiiifTril 

Reve 

Gross. ; 

A. Course 

mE,' ' 

. Hat 

OF Finance 

Financial 

' : E.XPEXmTURE. 

■ Grass. : ■ Net. 

■ Vearfi. 

£ ' 

£ 

Years, . 


• 35,837,051 

1894-9.1 — 

... 63,4581285 

36,299,124 ; 

1894-95 ... 

... 62,996,212 . 

iSo 5 - 9 '-> 

... , 65,580,111 .. 

38,551,687 . 

1895-96 ... 

64,557,445 • 

. 37,529,021 

■*■1890-97 

*«* 62 . 753 ii'bt 

351986,780 \ 

*1896-97 ... 

. ... 63,889,842 . 

. 37,123,461 

’''1897-9S 

... 64,294,670 .. 

38,569,420 s 

”1897-98 ... 

... 67,867,477 . 

. 42,142,227 

1898-90 

... 67,617,795 .. 

41,383,262 

1S9S-99 

... 64,976,922 . 

38,742,389 

’‘"iSao-iyco ... 

... 68,637,164 .. 

41,332,418 

*1899-1900 ... 

... 65,862,541 . 

■ 38,557,795 

*■1900-1901 ... 

... 75,272,291 .. 

43,076,529 ^ 

*1900-1901 ... 

... 73,602,087 . 

. 41,406,325 

IQ01--1902 ... 

... 7613441525 

44,943,309 

I9OI-I902 ... 

... 71,394,282 . 

• . 39 , 993,006 

1902-1903 

• 77!434!9I5 

44,942,573 

1902-1903 ... 

... 74,365,366 ■ 

. 41,873.024 

1903-1904 ... 

••• 83,756,155 

46,844,062 

1903-1904 ... 

... 80,759,755 ■ 

■ 43,847,662 

1904-1905 ... 

... 84,812,971 .. 

49,707,582 

1904-1905 ... 

... 81,356,905 . 

. 46.251,516 

1905-1906 ... 

... 84,829,000 .. 

— 

1905-1906 ... 

... 83,074,000 

— 

1906-1907 ... 

... 86,500,000 .. 

— 

1906-1907 ... 

... 85,621,000 . 

— 


The gross revenue incUides ali receipts to the revenue account, and the gross expenditure includes all dis 
bursements chargeable against revenue. The net revenue includes all receipts under the various heads ol 
revenue diminished by refunds, assignments, and other payments which appear in gross expenditure ; and the 
net e.xpenditure includes ali disbursements under the various heads of expenditure diminished ly the revenues 
under these heads, together with the cost of collection of the revenue. The surplus or deficit will be the same 
whether calculated from gross or from net revenue and e-xpenditure. This may be otherwise expressed by tie 
equation; Gross Revenue Net Expenditure = Net Revenue + Gross Expenditure. 

Conversions into sterling valuess have been made throughout (even before 1899) at the rate of fifteen rupees 
to the pouud sterling. 

Thb .iasterisked years are famine years. 


B. Revenue 


The following table shows the details 

of the gross 

revenue for a recent financial year : — 

Sources. 

Amount 
(in £ sterling). 

Direct Ta.xation: 

Land Revenue ... ... 

19,764,133 

Provincial Rates ... 

2,261,333 

Income Tax ... ... ... 

1,343,200 

Indirect Taxation : 

Salt Duty... ... ... . ... 

4,400.000 

Excise Duties on Spirits and Drugs . . . 

5,817,333 

Gustoms Duties ... .. ... 

4,464.200 

, Stamp .Duties ... ... 

3,970.667 

Registration V... ... ... ... 

354,667 

Government Undertakings and Property: 

1' orests ... ... ... ... 

1,789,933 

Opium Monopoly ' ... ... ... 

4,831,067 

. Post-Office, . Telegraphs, and Mint 

2.867,133 

Railways ... ... ... ... 

26,154,600 

Irrigalion ... ... ... ... ... 

3,250,000 

Other Public Works 

515,600 

Other Sources: 

Tribute from Native Slat c.s ... ... 

600,133 

Interest ... ... ... ... ... 

, 853,000 

Civil Departments {Payments by Oiiicers 

} 1,533,933 

towards Pensions, iScc.) 

Army Services 

1,064,467 

Miscellaneous ... ... ... 

650,733 


Total Revenue ;^8G,495,I32 | 

“ The chief source of revenue in India has from j 
ancient times beeir a sViare of the produce of the land. 1 
VoL. I. 


In spite of the gradual development of other sources of 
wealth, agriculture still holds, and must continue to 
hold, by far the most important place among the re- 
sources of the country. The whole fabric of Indian 
society is based on the land. The administration of the 
land revenue is therefore even more important from a 
social and political than it is from a financial point of 
view.” 

“The greater part of the opium revenueof the govern- 
ment of India is obtained from a state monopoly of the 
production of the drug in British India, which descended 
to the British from their predecessors, the native lUieis 
of India.” 

“The Government of India have adopted the piin- 
ciple that intoxic.ating liquors and drugs should be highly 
taxed, tliat traffic in them should he carefully regulated, 
and that the shops at which they can be obtained should 
be as few as possible.” 

The salt duty has been several times reduced in 
recent years, and will probably be abolished altogether 

before long. t; 

“ The stamp duty is derived from two sources, litiga- 
tion and commercial transactions. ” ^ 4 

The Indian import duties were repealed in 18S2, aim 
no fresh duties were levied until 1S9.!., with the excep- 
tion of the tax imposed on petroleum in 1SS8. The 
usual rate of duty is 5 per cent ad valorem, hut some 
articles are admitted free and others at duties lower 
than normal. 

The quotations are from the annual Sfatemmi a- 
hibiiing the Moral avd Material Progress and Con- 
dition of India. 
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The following table shows the variations in the total net revenue and the net revenue under various heaxls 
during the period 1891-1892 to 1901-1902. The method of index numbers is adopted, the value for the year 
t89i-;iS92 being taken as 100 in each case. 


FiiitiUci.'il Years. 

Land. 

iVovL 

Rates. 

Income 

Tax. 

Salt. 

Excise. 

Custoiiis. . 

Staiifps- 

Forests. 

Oiiiuin. 

,Towi. 

1891-92 ... 

100 

100 

100 

lOO 

100 

100 

lOO 

100 

1 00 

ICO 

1S92-93 ... 

103-9 

103,8 

102 

101,1 

102.3 

93- 1 

104.2 

107 

103.8 

98.6 

, 1S93-94 

106.9 

100.2, 

104.9 

95-7 

105.2 

9S.9 

105.7 

ti 5-7 

*11 ' ^ 

95-5 

1894-95 ... ... 

106.2 

lOI .1 

109.6 

101.3 

107.8 

229.2 

iqS.4 

I OQ. 3 

<.|2.S 

97.1 

1895-90 ... 

109.5 

105-7 

II 1.3 

IO.vS 

111.9 

2qS.2 

1 10.9 

1 1 1.5 

82.2 

102.4 

‘*1896-97 

99-7 

100.9 

113.6 

98. 2 

109.6 

265.7 

112 

1 1 0.3 

fkl* 7 

97.0 

A'' I So 7-9 S ... 

107,2 

106.3 

II4.S 

100.3 

107.2 

276.7 

JI 3-5 

I i6.^ 

45*3 

1 02 

3S9S-99 

115 

1 1 1.9 

116.7 

106.6 

II2.3 

2S6. i 

X12.5 

124.9 

54.4 

loy.fj 

■■'‘1S99-1900 

107.S 

107 

I1S.4 

102.2 

113.1 

379.9 

114.8 

124.5 

05 - 1 

107-5 

*1900-1901 

109.S 

109.S 

120.3 

104.7 

115.6 

299.6 

117.6 

1 30. u 

80.9 

1 1 1. 1 

1901-1902 

114.9 

117.4 

124.7 

104 

119.6 

340.3 

121.3 

116.5 

79 

115 




If the population of British India in 1S91 be called 100, the population in 1901 would be 104.7. 


C. ExPENDixaRi; 


The following table shows the details of the gross 
expenditure for a recent financial year: — 


Heads. 

Refunds, compensations, &c. 

Cost of collection of revenue 
Debt chargc-s ... 

Tamine relief and insin-ance 

Army services 

Post-office, telegraphs, and mint 

Railways ... 

Irrigation ... ... 

Other public works ... 

Civil departments (salaries, &c.) ... .. 

Miscellaneous civil charges (pensions, &c.} 
Net provincial adjustment ... 


Amount 
{in 41 sterliiitf). 

D402,933 

7,654,267 
1,278,800 
1 ,000,000 
19,846,733 
2,895,200 

23r9-S5-67 

2,992,933 

6,864,133 

145283,333 

45323.-467 

—1,077,600 


Total e.xpenditure ... ... 85,389,466 


heads for (i) Relief, (2) Protective Works, and (3) Re- 
duction of Debt. “The intention was that one-half of 
the grant should be annually allotted to the construction 
of railways and irrigation works which would serve as 
a protection again.st famine, but could not be regarded 
as ‘productive^ works in the sense of yielding remuner- 
ative interest on the capital. The balance of the grant, 
after payment of the cost of the years famine relief and 
of the expenditure on protective works, was to be 
applied to the reduction of debt, or to the construction 
of productive works for which dedit would otherwise 
ha.ve been incurred. The money was to be spent each 
year in such a way as to relieve actual famine, to act as 
a preventive of future famines, or to put the finance,? 
in a better position for raising the funds needed when 
famine should occur.” 

The following tables show the variations in the total 
net expenditure and the net expenditure under various 
heads during the period 1891-1892 to 1901-1902. As 
in the case of revenue, the value for the year 1891-1892 
is taken as 100. 


The cost of the cultivation and manufacture of opium 
(about 700,000) is included in the cost of collection 
of revenue as given above. The net provincial adjust- 
ment appearing in the above table is tlie e.xcess of the 
increase of provincial balance.s by unspent grants over 
provincial expenditure defrayed from provincial balances. 
The system of provincial finance is fully explained in 
the annual Statement exhibiting the Maral and Material 
Frogresx and Condition of India. 

The interest on debt incurred for the construction of 
raibways and irrigation works is charged against the 
revenue from theiic works, and is not included under 
Debt Charges in the expenditure tables. This heading 
includes intercsi on the ordinary debt, on savings-bank 
balances, &c. 

Tlie plan of making a regular annual provision for 
famine relief and insurance in the Indian accounts 
dates from the great famine of 1S77-78. A sum of 
,^^1, 000, 000, provided by increased taxation and other 
means, was to be devoted annually to relief and to the 
reduction or avoidance of debt. The scheme was re- 
constituted in iSSl, and it was deckled that the grant 
of ;^i,ooo,ooo should be entered in the Budget under 
the head of Famine Relief and Irasinance, with sub- 


Financial Years. 

u 

Sr* 

< 

U'|„ ' 
cS 

11 
^0 ■ 

i2 i 

H ■ 

1891-02 

roo 

100 

100 

JOO 

roo 

too 

1892-93 

90.4 

101.2 

103 


8.S 

100.9 

1893-94 

88. f 

99.8 

105-7 

— ', 

89 

yX.i 

1S94-95 

95-5 

99-5 

106.6 


4S.1 

96,7 

1895-96 

70. s 

107.3 

109. 1 


46.3 

100.5 

■*1896-97 

' 54 -S 

103-9 

111.9 

,■ 

167.3 

X01.4 

*1897-98 

67,1 

1 1 8. 6 

114.4 

— 

422.8 

112.2 

1S98-99 

54-6 

105.9 

1,14.5 


9 . 3-6 

103.8 

*1899-1900 

SS-8 

97 - S 

■.117.7 


24S.2 

lOi. 1 

*l900-Tigoi 

61.9 

98.2 

119.3 

— , ' 

491-5 

107,6 

1901-1902 

4S.2 

99.9 

121.3 

120. 1 

104,7 

102.9 


The great decrease in the Debt Charges shown alun'e 
is explained by the transfer of debt from the ordinary 
to the productive category under a special kind of 
sinking-fund plan and to conversions. The array ex- 
penditure during the last four years was exceptionally 
reduced owing to the absence of troops in China and 
South Africa. 







THE INDIAN EMPIRE 


D. Prin.ic Debt 

The following table shows the value at ^March 31, 
1S92, and March 31, 1905, of the permanent funded 
debt and tlie temporary and unfunded debt of British 
India. Tire latter consists of savings-bank, balances 
and jirovidenl funds, other tleposits and obligations, 
and temporary leans. The permanent debt consists of 
ordinary ! unproductive) and productive debt. The latter 
was incurred in eonucciion vulh railways and irrigation 
works, and its annual charge appears on the e.vfienditure 
side uf the public accounts under railways and irrigation. 
The interest and charges on the ordinary debt appears 
under Debt Charges in the accounts. The Government.. 
of India uses its surplus to increase the productive debt 
{i.e. capital e.sj.'jencliture on railways and irrigation 
works) at the expense of the ordinary unproductive 
debt due to war.s and famines in past years. 

M.irch 182a. March tjeg. 

Permanent (Funded) 

Debt- 

In India ... 68,461,543 ... 81,531,882 

In England ... 107,404,143 ... 132,587,194 


March 3J, iSg: 


Temporary and Un- 
funded Debt- 
In Iiidiii ... 
In England... 

Total ... 


Total Debt- 

In India ... 79,229,246 
In England ... 107,404, 143 

Total ... 186,633,389 


About two- thirds of the Permanent Debt as 
above belongs to the productive category. 


E. Nation.-vl Wealth 


In a paper read before the British Association at 
Southport on September li, 1903, Sir Robert Giffen 
estimated the total wealth of India at ^3,000,000,000, 
and its total annual income at ^600,000,000. 


Total 


The liccomiiitnying diagrams show 
thb sterling value of the seaborne 
imports and exports respectively 
for cxach of the years from 1897- 
1898 to 1903-1906 inclusive. Ru- 
pee value.s have been converted 
into sterling at. the r.at.e of 13 
rupees to :: the .sovereign (even be- 
fore 1899). Asterisked years were 
famine years. Both imports and 
exports comprise private mer- 
chandise, treasure, and government 
stores. The value of; the merchan- 
dise, imported in 1905-1906 )was 
,4’74,’730, 22 1 5 and of the iherchan t 
dise e.xported in the same year, 
;,(,'iD7,SS3,658. 
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The following table shows the total v'alue of merchan- 
dise and treasure imported and exported across the land 
frontiers of India in 1894-1895, 1898-1899, 1902-1903, 
and I905-!9 o6:-— 

Yecuii. Valiw of Imports. Value of Exports. 

:i894-93 ... ;^4, 928,000 ... ;^4, 251,000. 

1S98-99 ... 6, oSr, 000 ... 5,230,000 

1902-1903 ... 4,580,000 ... 3,993,000 

1905-1906 ... 5,525,140 ... 4 o 73>755 

This trade is carried on chiefly with Nepal, ICtrshinir, 
and the Shaii States. Treasure i.s e.xcluded from the 
fig«re.s for 1 905-1 

B. Imports 


The following circle diagram shows graphically the 
relative values of the principal imports for a recent 
j^ear : — 



The following circle diagram shows the relative values 
in a recent year of the imports from the principal coun- 
tries trading .vvitli India. It i.s to be. noted , that the 
trade of Ceylon, the Strait.s Sculciucnts, and Egypt is 
largely 't,r.'uisit. ■' 



The following diagram shows graphically the nature 
and relative importance of the principal imports from 
some of the chief countries of supply: — 



The Nature of the Imports into India from the Prindpa! 
Countries of Supply 


“The returns of quantities and values of imports and 
of exports are based on the bills of, entry and shipping 
bills ro.spectively ; but the declarations contained in 
these documents are subject to .scrutiny in ail casc.s, 
and penaltie.s may be inflicted where they are found to 
be false. The value is the wholesale value at the place 
of import or export, less trade discount, duty not being 
included in the value of dutiable good.s. TVie returns 
show, not the prime origin of inrports and iiliiinulc 
destination of exports, but only the couutvit'.s wlrenct- 
the goods were shipped to India and to which they are 
shipped from India, as discIo.sed by the shipping docu- 
ments. No distinction is maintained between general, 
special, and transit trade; but goods of foreign origin, 
when re-exported, are showm in detail separately from 
. those of Indian origin. Apart from the comparatively 
insigniheant imports and e.xports by parcel post, of 
which only the total values are know-n, there are no 
special circitmstances which affect the value of the 
statistical results.”— From The Staksmaii s War-Book 
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The accompanying circle diagram shows the principal 
commodities imported into India from the United King- 
dom according to the Board of Trade Returns. The 
total value of the imports from Britain in 1906 was 
^45,181,307, exclusive of foreign and colonial mer- 
chandise re-exported from the United Kingdom (valued 
at ^1,229,191), and of of stores shipped 

for the Indian Government. 

The “other commodities” of the diagram includes 
apparel, arms and ammunition, alcoholic liquors, chemi- 
cals, cliinaware and earthenware, hardware, cutlery, 
electrical apparatus, glassware, haberdashery and mil- 
linery, implements and tools, leather, linens, drugs and 
medicines, brass, lead, zinc, painters’ colours, paper, 
saddlery and harness, salt, silk goods, soap, sugar, 
tobacco, woodware, &c. 


The following diagram shows the chief countries of 
origin of the leading imports, , and the relative impor- 
tance of the sources of supply in each case: — 


Cotton 

Goods 

Cotton 

Yarns 

Iron 


Steel 


Capper 


Tin 


Lead 


United Kingdom 


United Kingdom 
(practically all) 


United K i n g- d 0 ni 


Belgium 


Belg'ium 


United Kingdom 


Unit e d K i n g- d 0 m 


Japan 

etc. 


Straits Settlements 


United Kingdom 


Machinery 

etc. 


United Kingdom 


Hardware 
& Cutlery 


United Kingdom 


Railway 

Plant 


United Kingdom 


Sugar 


Austria-Hungary 


Mauritius 


Mineral 

Oil 


Russia 


C. Exports 

The following circle diagram show's the relative values 
of the principal exports for a recent year: — 


yJ 





Indian imports con.sist mainly of manulactured 
goods, but the exports are mostly agricultural pro- 
ducts j raw materials, and partly manufactured goods. , , 
If jute and jute manufactures be taken together as 
one export they head the list, even without taking 
into account the value of the : millions of jute bags, 
&c. , which annually leave the ports of India contain- . 
ing grain and other produce. The export of vvhea* 
varies greatly from year to 3?ear owing to the fluctua- 
tions in the yield of the crop caused by the uncer- 
tainty of the rainfall., A continuous wheat supply 
from India cannot be relied on, and this probably, 
affects the export even in good years. The rice ex- 
port is of much greater importance becairse of the 
greater steadiness both in demand and in .supply. 
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The following circle diagram shows the relative values 
in a recent year of the exports to each of the principal 
countries toding with India. The trade of the Straits 



The following diagram .shows the chief countrie.s of 
destination of the leading exports and the relative irn- 
portance of the countries in evT-di case;— 


'rile following diagram shows llie nature and relative 
impm-iunreof tiie priucipiil expoi1:.s to tlie chief countries 
s>rdesSinmi<in: — 
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Principal Countries of Destination of the Chief Uxiiori;; 
from Irtciia 

The note under import? on p. :t6S is also relevant 
here. It mu.st he noted in particuiiir that goods sent to 
the Straits Settlements, Egypt, and Ceylon are largely 
re-directed to other countries, and this i.s true to a le.ss 
extent of goods sent elsewhere. For instance, the bulk 
of Indian tea is returned as e.\'pnrted to the United 
Kingdom, but there can be little riouht that a tiiir pro- 
portion of this is re-exported from the United King- 
dom to various parks of the European continent ,and 
America. 

The exports of cotton yarn and cotton goods are of 
interest as an evidence of the growth of manufacturing 
industries in India. The cotton yarns exported are of 
low' counts, and are taken mainly by China. The cotton 
goods find their market chiefly in Asiatic and African 
countries. The raw cotton exported goes at present 
mainly to Japan, but India may yet send larger supplies 
to Europe, where the need of a wider area of supply 
has been acutely felt in recent years. 
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The accompanying circle diagram sliowsthe principal 
commodities imported into the United Kingdom from 
India according to the Board of Trade returns. The 
total value of the imports from India into Britain was 
;^37. 833=460 in 1906. 

The “other commodities” of the diagram includes 
coffee, cordage, Peruvian bark, opium, indigo, myroba- 
Ians, ditch and gambier, dyewoods, hemp, hides, man- 
ganese ore, mica, oils, oilseed cake, piassava libre, 
various oil seeds, silk, ginger, pepper, sugar, tobacco, 
wa-v, teak, other woods, mohair, carpets and rugs, &c. 


All other 
Commodities 


Shipping 


The accompanying diagram 
shows tlie tonnage of shipping 
entered in the foreign trade at all 
Indian , piorts in each year from 
1896-1897 to 1904-1905. The 
full line across each rectangle 
separates steam tonnage (below) 
from sailing (above). The part of 
the rectangle below the broken 
line; represents steam tonnage 
entered the Suez Canal. In 
this, as in .several previous dia- 
grams and tables, famine years are 
indicated by an. asterisk. 


Eisiso.sSo 


:S99-i90Pi9DO-oi jiQOi-oaj 1902-03 j 1003-04 j 1904-oj 


The following circle diagram represents the distribu- 
tion of the tonnage entered in a recent year according 
to the nationality of the vessels :• — 


The following diagram shows the di.slribution of the 
trade in merchandise in a recent year among the chief 
seaoorts: — 


Native (<ia,8.io tons) 


All other 
seaports 


Foreign 

(1,091,994 tons) 
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Other seaports are : Porlmnclar, Gogo, Dholera, 
Cambay, Surat, Kalyan, Tromliay, Panwel, RaUragiri, 
Vijayadrug, A'engurla, Karwar, Honawar, Mangalore, 
Cannanore, CaliciU, Beypiir, Ponnani, Cochin, Alleppi, 
Quilon, on the coast of the Arabian Sea; Xagapatam, 
I’orto Kovo, 'Masulipatam, Koringa, Coconada, Bira- 
lipatam, Kalingapatam, Gopalpur, Diamond Harbour, 
Port Canning, on tlie western side of the Bay of Bengal; 
Chittagong, Akyab, Bassein, Maulmain, on its eastern 
side ; and Port Blair, in the Andaman Islands. 

Principal River Ports 

On the Ganges — 

Cawnpore, Allahabad, Mirzapur, Benares, Patna, 
Saliibganj, Rainpur Eeauleah, Goalanda. 

On the Jumna — . 

Delhi, Muttra, Agra, Etawah, Allahabad. 

On the Bralnnapvitra — 

Dibrugari!, Tezpur, Gauliati, Goalpara, Dlnilrri, 
Kaiiganj, Sinyganj, Goalanda. 

On the Indus and its Tributaries — 

.Sukkur, Hnidarahad, on the main river; Firozpiir, 
on the .Sutlej; .Miiitan, on the Chenab; Jhelam, on 
the Jht'iam. 

On the Ivawadi— - 

Bharrio, Mandalay, Myiugyan, Magwe, Prome. 

Railways 


South Indian (AArfe),— From Madras to Tuticorin 
(branches to , Tinnevelli, Nagapatam, Pomlicherry, 
&c.); 1123 miles. 

Great Indian Peninsula {A/<rA)-~From Bombay N.£. 
to Jabalpur (branch to Nagpur), .also s.E. to Raichur 
on Madras Railway ; 1563 miles. 

Madras (Cm'mi«At’</).-— -Froin Madras N.w. to Raichur, 
also w. to. Calicut (branch to Bangalore) ; 904 miles. 

Madras {North-East ; Stale)'. 497 miles. 

. Bombay., Baroda, and Central India {Guarantfed),— 
From Bombay through Gujarat to Alnnadaliad; 504 
miles. 

No 7 'th- Il'estern {State ). — Connects .Delhi witli Peshawar, 
and Karachi with Lahore and Delhi ; 32119 miles. 

.Southern Punjab', 502 miles. 

Rajpitfana-Mahva [.State). — Connects Ahmadaliad with 
Delhi, Agra, Gawnj.!ore, and Khwanda; .1782 miles. 

Bengal-Naypur (iVafe).— Througl’. Central Provinces to 
Nagpur on Great Indian Peninsula (branch to Eala- 
sor, die.); 1690 miles. 

Burma Railsuays {State ). — Rangoon to Prome, also 
Rangoon to Mandalay ami beyond 1340 miles. 

Bengal and North- Il'estern . — From .Sonpur (hi. Indian) 
to Naipalganj, with branches ; 90 1 miles. 

.Southern Maratha {State). — From Dharw.ir to Bezuada 
(branches to Poona, Bijapur, and Harikar); also in 
Mysore; 1458 vuiles. 

Rahilkhand and Kuniaun /iVf/'At'wj' ; , 54 miles. 

Indian Midland Ralhaay (.SAiA-'). — I’lnm Bhopal ria 
Jhansi and Gwalior to Agr.i : 80S miles. 

Bhaunagar-Gondal-Poi'bandar [State ). — In Ka.lhiawar ; 
334 vuiles. 


Lciiytii iii Siilti. 


State Lines worked by the State ... 6,507 

State Lines, worked by Companies ... 14,974 

Total State Lines ... ... 

Guaranteed Companie.sb Lines . ... 1.40S 

A.ssir,iod Companie-s’ Lines ... ... 1,864 

Total Private Lines :. ... 

Lines owned by Native States, and 
wr.u'ked by them or by State Railway 
Agency... ... 1,398 

r.inc.s owned by Nalir'e States, and 
worked by Companies ... ... 2,070 

Total Native .State Line.s 

jPorUigut’se Lines , .... ... .... 51 

French Line.s . ... . .... "22 

Total Foreign Lines 


Grand Tcrtal 


Chief R.-mlway .Lines 

Eetst Indian [State ). — From Calcutta (How- 
rah) up Ganges Valley to Delhi; 1972 
miles. 

Eastern Bonsai [State ). — In CalatUa and 
neighbourhood; 1235 miles. 

Oudh, mule 

Lucknow with Cawnpore, Benares, Ali- 
garh, Moradabad, Bareli, Sah-aranpur, 
&c. ; 1165 miles. 

Lucknoiv- Btii'eilly [State) ', 237 miles. 


21,481 


3,46s 


'.lii jvitiiUHuai 


^lorvi Kairdhiy y^^tatc) 

Bhopal- lia.rsi [State ). — In Central India; 44 miles. ' 
Jodhpur -Bikaner Railway [State). — Rajputana; 709 
' miles. 

Haidarabad- Godaeveri Valley Raihvay (.S’/<i/e’) ; 39 1 
miles. 

Tapti l)illa> Railwey ; 155 miles. 

Essain Bengal Railtoay [State ). — Connects Chittagong, 
Badarpuv, Silclvar, Lumding, Glaulip.ti, tCC. ; 7.^0 
miles. 

The following graph ■shou's the length of railway 
open in the Indian Empire in each year nvuu 1890 to 
1905:— t. ■ ' ; 
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. Province, 

The Canals 

Total t.en';t!i of 

C.iiKils used Tot'll Length 
for Iirijj'atioi! of C.anals 

liudediiis;- ilsml for 

Navioation. 

Total 

Area 

.. Irrigated. 

Bengal 

.V,iL... 

... AvlO/ 

Miles. 

• 1S34 ... 

Acrea. 

841,126 

United Provs. 

... 12,919 . 

537 

2,617,457 

Punjab 

... 11,589 

432 

4,652,774 

(Madras 

... 10,558 . 

. 1252 ... 

3J5505036 

Bombay (with Sind) 4,827 . 

— 

1,943,864 

Total 

. . . , ^^00 

4055 



P R i N Cl PAL Can A LS 


Be/ri'ii/.U 


L-fn'A'd 


Put? kin 


fOrissa (IN); 222,000 acreis. 

Midnapore (IN); S6,ooq acres. 

Sone (IN); 493,000 acres. 

Calcutta and Eastern (N). 

Nadia Rivers (N). 

Udrissa Coast (N) and Hijili Tidal (N). 
r Eastern Jiunna (I); 278,000 acres. 

Upper Ganges (IN); 820,000, acres. 

Lower Ganges (IN); 628,000 acres, 

Agra (IN); 186,000 acres. 

.Betwa (I). 

''Western Jumna (IN); 700,000 acres. 

Bari iJoab (I); 956,000 acres. 

Sirhind (IN); 814,000 acres. 

I Chenab (I); 1,946,000 acres, 
jhelam (i): 306,000 acres. 

Sidhnai (I); 165,000 acres. 

Sutlej and Indus Inundation Canals (I); 
396,000 acres. 

Bomkiy: Nira and Mutha Canals (I); 61,552 acres. 
Sind: All Inundation Canals. 

/•God.averi Delta System (IN); 879,000 acres. 
Kistna Delta System (IN); 649,000 acres. 
Can very Delta System (I); 990,000 acres. 
Penner River Canals { I ) ; 130, 000 acres. 
Periyar Canals (I); 154,000 acres. 
Ruslukulya Canals (I); 84,300 acres. 
Kurnool (IN); 89,000 acres. 

I Buckingham ( N). 

I = irrig.ation; N = Navigation. 


Madras: 


Post-Office and Telegraphs 

The following table shows the business of the post- 
office for each year from I S9S--1 896 to 1904-1905 :-- 


Yi-i'- 

No, Df Letters, 

■ Newspapers, ■ ■ 
Parcels, 

■ No. of 
Money Orclers. 

1S95-96 

. 413,870,240 ... 

10 , 342,355 

1896-97 

• 43 S» 778,727 

11,284,136 

1897-98 

. 465,019,125 ... 

12,019,473 

1898-99 

. 476,811,414 .. 

12,, 1 27,856 

1890-1900 

. 509,006,476 ... 

12,952,483 

I9OO-I9OI . 

. 532,282.742 ... 

I 3 » 420 , 7 i;? 

1901-1902 . 

• 5 S 9 r 945 )S 47 

14,107,218 

1902-1903 , 

, 589,297,416 ... 

15,868.564 

1903-1904 . 

631,902,126 ... 

17,066,593 

1904-1905 .. 

. 678,920,431 ... 

18,300,528 


The following table shows the number of depositors 
and the amount of deposits in the Post-Office Savings 
Banks in each year from 1895-189610 1904-1905: — 



, No 

of 

Balance of Deposits 
lijjclndinir Jiitcrust). 

Year. 

Uepositars. 


Rupees.. 

1S95-96 

6S4, 

S23 


99,423,490 

1S96-97 

713 

320 


96,392,410 

1S97-9S .. 

• 73 *^'^ 

3S7 


92,872,980 

1898-99 

• 755 

871 


94,280,041 

1899-1900 . 

. 785 

720 


96,464,466 

1900-1901 . 

<Si6 

651 


100,432,569 

1901-1902 . 

866 

693 


106,821,233 

1902-1903 , 

922 

353 


114.215,534 

1903-1904 . 

9S7 

655 


123,336,717 

1904-1905 . 

.. 1,058 

813 


134,070,130 




( = 

/S, 938,009). 

The following table show 

the extent and business of 

the government telegraphs in each 

year 

from 1895-1896 

to 1 904“ 1 905 






Length 

nf T ine 

Len 

qth 

N.w,fPul 

Year. 

Miles.' 

Miles. 

Messages. 

1895-96 

46,37s 

. 142 

926- 

4,736,734 

1896-97 

48,584 

. I4S 

136 

... 5.077.584 

1S07-9S 

50,305 

• 154 

824 

... 5 . 7 L 3.227 

1S9S-99 

51,768 : 

. l6o 

650 

... 5,448,600 

1S99-1900 ... 

.52,909 

. 170 

766 

... 6,237.301 

1900-1901 ... 

55.05s 

. iSi 

883 

... 6,449,372 

1901-1902 ... 

55.827 

■ 190 

SS7 

•■■ 6 , 475,545 

1902-1903 ... 

56,830 

. 200 

533 

6,742,094 

1903-1904 ... 

59,692 

. 212 

330 

.,.7,307,087 

1904-1905 ... 

61,684 

. 237 

749 

••■ 9.098,345 


Administration 

A. Administration IN: Britain 

Secretary of State for India: a. member of the Cabinet. 
The Councii of India: members (paid) in .seven 

committees. 

B. 'Fhe Gove.rn.ment of India 

Viceroy and Governor-General: appointed by Crown. 
E.xmtiivc Council: 6 ordinary members and the 
Commander-in-chief in India: <a kind of Cabinet. 
Lcyislatir'c Counci/: ExeciUiv'o Council expanded by 
addition of not more than 60 n!emljer.s, partly 
nominated Ijy the Governor- General and partly 
chosen by election. 

C. Provincial Governments 

{a] Madras and Bombay : 

O'czvr/AW'.’ appointed by Grown. 

Executive Council: not more than 4 ordinary 
member.s. . 

Legislative Council: Executive Council e.xpanded 
by addition of not more than 50 members, partly 
nomina.ted, p.irtly elected. 

(/;) Bengal, Eastern Bengal and Assam, United Pro- 
' : vinces, Punjab, and Burma: 
lieutenant -Governor: appointed by Governor- 
: General' in Council. ' 

Exicutive Coundl: not more than 4 members. 
Legislative Council: maximum number, 50 for 
Bengal, United Provinces, E. Bengal and Assam ; 
30 for other.s. Partly nominated, partly elected 
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(c) Central Provinces: 

Chief Commissioner: appointed by Governor- 
General in Council. 

{d) Minor Charges: 

Chiif Commissioner of Ajmir-Merxoeim and Agent 
to Giroernor-Generaiin RaJpiitaniZ, 

Chief Commissioner of Coorg and Resident in 
, Mysore. 

Chief Connnissioner in British Baluchistan and 
Agent for Bcdiichistan. 

Chief Commissioner and Agent m NorthAVesf 
Frontier Province, 

Chief ConiTHissioncr and Superiniendeni of A ncla- . 
man and Nicobar Islands. 

D. Local Administr.\tion 

Fist riels, 249 in nmnlrer, each under a Collector- 
Magistrate ( rSengal, Agra, Madras, Bombay without 
Sind) or Deputy-Commissioner {elsewhere). A\'er- 
age area of a di.slrict, 4034 .sq. miles; average 
population, 928,154. 

In all provinces but Madras the districts are grouped 
in Divisions, each under a Commissioner. 

Smaller division,s are tlie taksil, falnh, and ikana. 


Defence 


The Aiuiy 

The following talde gives tire strength of the European 
and Native Annies in British India:— 


Coti'is. 

European Army— 

. Cavalry ... 

Artillery ... 
Engineers 
Inlantry ... ... 

Total European 
Native Amu- — 

Cavalry 

Artillery 

Sappers and IMiners 
Infantrv ... 


' S>^ 52 . 
1 4, fad 3 
580 
53 T 4 fa 


24,994 

703 ^ 

5,061 

117,854 


^4,64^ 


Total Native ... 155,247 

Mi.scellaneous Ctfficers ... ... 1 , 1^1 

Imperial Service Troop.s ... ... 17,541 

Native Reserves ... ... ... 27,755 

A'cluntfers ... ... ... ... 30,378 

Total ... ... 306,699 


E. Municipal Goyernment 


Education 


Tile {(illowing table shows the number and population 
of inunicipalitie.s in the various provinces of Britisli 
India in a recent year: — 


The following table shows the number of male and 
female .scholars in public and private institutions , in 
British India in a recent year: — 


Admiiiiswations. 

No. of ■ 
Municipalities. 

Tot A) 

PopLilution, 

Bengal {excluding Calcutta) 

... I61 .. 

2,874,533 

Calcutta ... 

I .. 

S 47.-796 

United Province .3 

So .. 

3,111,583 

Punjab ... 

... \ 38 . . 

2,086,316 

North-West Frontier Province 

10 ,. 

1 86,375 

Banna (excluding Rangoon) 

40 .. 

664,914 

Rangoon ... 

I .. 

221,160 

Getr tral Provinces and Be.rar 

... 5S . . 

8.83,579 

.Assam ... 

... .14 .. 

94,982 

Ajutir-Merwma ... 

... 3 

102,820 

Coorg ... ... 

5 

15,249 

Madras (e.xchiding capital) 

6u .. 

1,907,102 

Madras City 

... I 

509,346 

J.krmlxiy (e.xcluding capital) 

163 

2,367,418 

Bombay City 

I .. 

776,006 

British IJaluchistan 

... I 

13.5 W 

Total ... 

... 746 

16,662,691) 


I'here are also 10S7 Distrki and Local Boards, espe- 
cially in ItladuiS, Bombay, and Bengal. The District 
Boards control the Local or Taluk Boards, and ad- 
minister the greater part of the revenues and such 
branches of expenditure, including generally the educa- 
tional charges, as are of move titan purely local impor- 
tance. In each province jrower of supervi.sion and con- 
trol has been reserved to the Government through the 
district officer. The local boards contain a proportion 
of elected members. Agricultural rates and taxes form 
the chief part of their income, | 


Males. I'etiiales. 


Public Imstitutions — 

Colleges ... ... 25,823 2S0 

Schools .... ... 3,856,478 , ... 501,275, 

Priv.ite Institutions... 593-598 ... 58,786 

Total ... ... 4,475 

S99 560,341 


5,036,240 

The total number of scholars le 
English was 

A Classical Langiuigc ,, 

A Vernacular Language ,, 

arning— - 

51:0,207 
fivfa.a.jo 
... .1,632,213 

The total nuinlrer of scholar.s 
thus;: — 

may be grouped al.so 

Europeans.and liurasians ... 
Native Christians , ..f 
liindu.s .. ... ... 

Mohammedans ... ... 

Others (niGstly Buddhists) , . , 

• • • ,'B> 7 . 3,3 

163,889 
... 3,330,710 
,.. 1,074,430 
436,684 

Total ... 

...,■■'5,037,446. ' 

The total number of educational institutions was as 
follows:-— 

Biiblic institutions under pulilic rnanagement .,. : 25,508 
„ ,, ,, private ,, ... 88,624 

Private institutions 42,637 


I 56 < 7 S 9 




The following table shows the number of illiterates 
in the population in 1901 


JIalea 

Females . 

Total . 
Not returned 


Total 

Population. 

149,442, 106 
^43)972, 800 

293,414.906 

9.46,150 


Illiterate 

Population. 

134,752,026 

142,976,459 

277,728,485 


Total population 294,361,056 


CEYLON 


Area and Population 


Provinces. 

Area in 
Sq. Miles. 

Population, 

‘igoi!. 

Cvuiral 

... 2 , 

623,011 

North Central 

. . . 4,000 

79,110 

Northern 

••• 3 , 3^5 

... 341,985 

.Southern 

... 2, j.|5 

... 566,925 

Eastern 

... 4 >Wi 5 

174,288 

Western 

b 435 

... 925,342 

Noith-Wesleni 

... 3,000 

353,645 

U vii ... 

.... 3 A 5 5 

... ^ 192,072 

Salxn'i'.gauni’.vj. 

... 1,000 

••• 321,755 

Tea:!.] ... 


3,578,333 


The above jiopalation includes about 5000 Boer pri- 
soners of war. Excluding the military and shipping 
population and the Boer prisoners of war, the total in 
igoi was 3,565,954, The corresponding figure for 
iSgi was 3,007,789. The estate population, consisting 
of coolies from Southern India, amounted to 441,601 
in 1901. More than half of this; number were in the 
Centra! Province, and the total increased greatly during 
the decade iSqi-iQoi. 


Sinhalese (including Kandyans) 

... 2 ., 33 KG 45 

Tairsils ... 

953,535 

‘ ‘ M oorraen (Mohammedans, chiefly of Arab 

'■ origin) ■■ ... ■ .... ■ .... ■ ■ ... 

228,706 

Eurasians ... ... ' ... 

••• 23,539 

Javanese, fvc. ... 

... 20,036 

Malays 

... 11,963 

Europeans, Americans, &c. ... ... 

9,509 

Veddahs 

1,000 


Population according to Religion 


Religions, 

Buddhism ... s : 
limduism 
IM ohara m edanism 
Christianity ... 


,141,599 

828,622 

248,140 

359,972 


About 7S per cent of the Christians are Roman 


Principal Towns 


Population, 

lOOI, 


158,228 

37,316 

33.879 

26,519 

19.000 

12.000 


Towns. 

Colombo (Western; capital) 

Galle (Southern) 

Jaffna (Northern) ... ... 

Kandy (Central) ... ... 

Negombo (Western) 

Trincomali (Eastern) 
ll.S per cent of the people live in towns. 

Climate 


The following table gives some particulars of tempera- 
ture and rainfall for a number of stations!— 


9 

81.7 

44 

74 

2 

81.2 

62.74 

113 

5 

So. 2 

54.44 

104 

7 

79.5 

46.08 

77 


84 

79-1 

150.13 

48 

79.7 

9^,33 


■*Jaffna (Northern) 9 

■*Trincomali (Eastern) ........ 12 

Anuradhapura (N. Central) 295 

*PuUalam (N. Western) 27 

Kurunegala (N. Western)... 

*Batticaloa (Eastern).,.. 

■‘"Colombo (Western) 

Nuwara Eliya (Central) 

Ratnapiira (Sabaragamuwa)j 84 

■'^Galle (Southern) . 1 48 


The denotes a coast station. 


The island extends in north latitude from 5“ 55' to 
9° 51'. The mean annual rainfall for the island as a 
whole is 87.83 inches, falling chiefly in the two periods 
April-June and Sept.-Nov. The annual range of tem- 
perature is about 10 degrees F. at Colombo, about 20,2 
degrees at Galley and nearly 18 degrees at Trincomalee. 


. Peaks. 


Pleiijht in Feet. 

Pedrotallagalla ... 

... ... 

... S260 

Kirrigalpota 



... 7810 

Tolapella 



... 7720 

Adam’s Peak .... 



... 7420 
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Principal Rivers 


North Coast— ■ 

Kaiiakarayaii Aru. 

East Coast— 

'Mahaweli Ganga (150 miles,). 
Mariirii Ova. 

Mundini .iVru. 

F'atipal Aru. 

Kuniukkan Aru. 

SOUTII COA-ST — 

Kataragara Ganga. 

?ilagama Ganga. 


Walawe Ganga. 
Kilwala Ganga. 
Gin Ganga, 
\VE3T Go.a,st—- 
Bentota Ganga, 
Kalu Gangii. . 
Keiaiii Ganga.. 
.Malm Oya. . 
Deduru Oya. 
jMi Oya. 

Kala Oya. 

Arivi Aru. 


Agriculture 

Area in 

Crops. Acres.. 

Rice ... ... ... ... ... ... 600.000 


Other grains (maize, pulse, &c.) 

... 120,000 

C:3Coa-nuts 

924,000 

Areca-nut, Palmyra, and Kitul palms 

... 135,000 

Cinnamon 

0 

0 

Carda morns 

S,ooo 

t.,)ther spices ... ■ ... ,,, .... 

... 10,000 

' tihcr 1 aluiannd finit-beiuing ncmsand 

shrubs 

(bre.nbnuit. jiLiiitain, orange. &c. 

) ; ... 243,000 

t iarden w imialile-:, ruols, y.uns, po 

tatoes, . 

(.'ussava, AC. 

100,000 

i 

StCoo 

Tea . ... . 

458,000 

t,.aca.(..5 ... ... 

... 40,000 

Cinchona. 

1,170 

Sugar-cane ... 

... , 13,000 

t.iiltr.Ui ... ... ... ... ... 

1,000 

Tobacco ... . ... 

13,000 

Citrondki and other essential-oi! grass 

es ' ... 40,000 

Rhea, aloes, and other filtre.s 

1,000 

Rubber-trees ... ... 

... 36,000 

Eucalyptus and other introduced trees 

8,000 

Cultivutcd grass land 

... 15,000 

Nkatiiial p.iTanige, Nc. ... ... 

... 1,000,000 

In ;i rvceiii war the live .stock wei 

e returned as fol- 


It-Avst' — huisc.Sg 95554/ 

148,^88 gmtt.s. and 98,080 

Minerals. Manufactures, and Fisheries 

l, MuNKR.-U.S — 


Currency 

A. Money of Account 
I Rupee = 100 Cents. 


B. Corns -AND Xmri-A 


Coins. 

Siher— 

'■■Fineness. 

Stei 

linrr 

raiuii. 

Rupee 

... .916,. 

. ■ 0 

I 

4 

Half-rupee ... 

... .916 . 

. 0 

0 

s 

Quarter-rupee 

... .916 . 

. 0 

0 

4 

’■■50 Cents 

.. .s 

. 0 

0 

S 

"25 Cents 

.8' .. 

■ 0 

0 

4 

loCents 

... , .8 ' 

. 0 

0 

1.6 

Bronsc— 





5 Cents ... 

~ . 

. 0 

0 

o.S 

I Cent 

— 

. 0 

0 

0. 16 

Vs Cent ... 

... ' — ■ 

, 0 

0 

0.08 

L Cent 

... ■ — - 

, 0 

0 

0.04 


The rupee i.s of the .same weiglil and finene.ss as that 
of British India. The British .sr.vereign is k-gal tender 
to any amount, as in India. 

. The silver coins Siiuiller than the rupee are legal 
tender up to live rupees, and the iirnuxe cuins up to 
half a rapee. The: coins marked ■' arc Indian coins. 

Pivmissmy Aretes are issued Iiy a go\'cnimcnt dc- 
parlinent (values : 1000, too, 50, 10, and 5 rupees!. 

The above currency system was introduced In 1892. 
The following taldc .shows liow the pjip.er enrrency 
\v.as secnrec! in a recent year : — 

■ 'Rs. ■ 

Value of CitYrency Notes in Circulation ... I3.S6S...}.40 


Gold Resen-e (Rs. 15 = I sovereign) ... 6.174,990 

Silver Reserve i. 742. no 

Investments in Indian Govermnent Paper 35385.654 
Other Investments ... ... ... ... 2.567,486 


Weights and Measures 

A. Linkau 'M]’.a 5 -ure 

As in Britain. 

B. Surface Mfa.'T.-re 


Plumbago, chiefly in the NorthAVesstern, Central, 
tiiid Western I’rovlnee.s ; geuss, especially in 
Saljaraganauva : mica, inm c>re, and gold are 
uRci fonnu in some places. 

H. iMANUFACTOREs— 

Jewellciy and precious stones; cotton cloth; 
jaggery: cocoa-nut, gingel'iy, and citronella 
i.'ils; coir and copra; bricks and tiles; mats; 
l.'askets; tobacco; carpentry; soda-water arid 
beer; engineering; salt (government mono- 
'■■T':k'r''\\'','':poly)>': ; 'vky:y;''' : '4:1:4.:; ■; 

m. Fisheries — 

Chiefly in Korthern, Eastern, unci NorUr-Weslern 
Provinces. The oyster-pearl lishery on the 
northern coast.s is very irregular. 


C. CUEIC ]Measure 

■ A equal To about 1.06 litre or 1.864 pint. 

A parak is nearly equal to 5.6 gallons, and 8 parahs 
make an aniomam of nearly 447/ gallons. 

The following measures : of capacity are used for 
liquids: — ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

I Logger = 75 Welts. 

■ !■ .' ■■ I'.: Welt , : := 2. Gallons- (old .wine galloh). ... ' 

I Gallon = 4 Quarts, 

The js;alhn of this table is .853111 of the imperial 
gallon:. The kggsr is alnuist equal to 125 imperial 

gallons. 





CEYLON 


D. Weight 


Aniount (in 
£ stt^rling). 

620 

71,420 


Heads. 

Ecclesiastical... .. ... 

Education 

E.xcbange 

Arniy... ... .i. 

Forests ... .. 

Post Office and Telegraphs... 
Railway Department ... 
Public Works Department ... 
irrigation Department 
Public Works Annually Recurrent 
Public W orks Extraordinary 
Miscellaneous ... 


British weights are used for foreign goods. The 
native candy (or kahar) is equal to 500 lbs. avoirdupois. 
The about 4.1 3236C tons. 


A. Course of Finance 


The following table shows the revenue and expendi- 
ture of Ceylon daring the period 1001-1906: — 

Expenditure, 

From Current 

Years. ■ Revenue. ■ Revenue. ■ ■ . ■ Total. 

■ £ ' 

1901 ...1,762,473 ... 1,726,440 ... 1,947,783 

1902 ... 1,813,204 ... 1,756,125 ... 1,869,474 

1903 ... 1,961,554 ... 1,780,988 ... 1,805,250 

1904 ... 2,056,446 ... 2,134,626 ... 2,285,280 

1905 ... 2,293,022 ... 1,983,460 ... 2,139,166 

1906 ...2,335,377 ... 2,176,281 ... 2,299,637 

The excess of total expenditure over expenditure 
from current revenue represents expenditure on railway 
and harbour construction, water-works, and irrigation 
w'orks out of suri'diis funds. Sometimes part of this 
Rpecin.1 expenditure is met out of ordinarv revenue. 


Total 

Expenditure from Loan Fundf 
Plarbour Construct ion ... 
Railway Construction ... 
Irrigation Construction 
Other 


Grand Total Expenditure ... ^2,299,637 


D. Public Debt 


The public debt of Ceylon, which has been incurred 
entirely for public works, stood as follows at a recent 
date: — 

Loans raised in London (unpaid balance) ....44,638,334 
Local silver debt (unpaid balance) 3,14,.;,07S 

Rs., equal to ... ... ... ... 209,605 

Total Debt ... ... .. ■,4'4.S47,939 

. Provision for repayment is made by txieans of n 
Sinking Fund. 


revenue 


Amount (iti 
£ aterlins^-}. 

557*236 
139*1 19 

506,801 


jhthonse Due; 
»rnal Revemu 


sdotl 


Commerce 


■rnmeni 


flliHceilaneous Keccip! 
Land Revenue 
l.,and Sales 


The following diagrams show tlie movement of im- 
ports and exports during 1902-1906. Specie and coal 
exported for the use of .steainer.« are omitted. 


C. E.XPEN’ItlTUR 


recent year 


Amoiuit (in 
£ sterlint^}. 

243,240 


Debt Charges 

Central Admini.stniiion (Governor 
vice. Secretariat, Audit Office, 'i 
Provincial Admini.stration 
.■Pensions.".',; 

Survey Department ... ... 

Customs Dejmrtment 

Port and hlarine Department... 

Legal Departments 

Pulice ... 

Prisons ... ... 

Medical Dcoarlment 


55*013 

10,677 

29,475 

72,116 

6f),203 

36,033 

134*564 


1902 1903 1904 190S xgo6 

Imports 


GEOGRAPHICAL AND COMMERCIAL SURVEY 



The following circle diagram shows the Uistribution i 
Ceylon’s imports among the chief coumrics of supply:- 



1903 1904 1905 190G 

Exports 


B. Imports 

ng circle diagram shows the principal 
ecent year: — 



Germany, Japan, 
y. United States, 




United 
K i n g d o m 


r'iiiet' Sources of Ceviou’:'. lii'iporfci 


C. Exports 

The following circle- diagram sltows the prijrciial 
commodities exported in a recent year: — , 



Rice and 
other a- rain 


Spirits, Wines, 
Machinery & Millwork, 
Petroleum, Hardware 
& Cutlery, Sugar, etc. 


Chief Imparts hito Ceylon 

ng diagrava shows the relative value of 
r; ports iVo-.ii the United Kingdom :tccord- 
ni of Trade returns: — 




CoCOtl - nut J A Areca-ruits, coiYec, 
products ! U cinchona, pices, j 
/ B) \'A od-'., rubbev, / 


2 Lead & its m;-i’.iufactiu’es, 
2 'raiiwny material, etc. 


Chief Exports of Ceylon , 

The following- diagram shows the relative value oj 
the principal exports to the United Kingdom according 
to Board of Trade returns : — 


■ Tmports into Ceylon from the United Kingdom' ' 

The value of the exports of the Utiitecl Kingrloni to 
Ceylon in 1906 was Al! 570 U 74 . not including foreign 
and colonwl merchandise to the value of ^^91,918. The 
total of all exports from the United Kirigdom to Ceylon 
w;xs therefore ^*1,662,092. 


. : Expoi'ts lixihx Ceylon to the United Kingdom 

The imports of the United Kingilum front Cej-Iou 
-were valued at ;Cii, 44 1,184 in 1906. 






Ifilil 


CEYLON 


The following circle diagram shows the chief coun- 
tries which receive Ceylon’s exports:— 


The principal seaports are Colombo and Galle. The 
tonnage entered at Colombo in a recent year was 
5,179,045, of which 5, 129,235 represented steam vessels. 
This was exclusive of vessels calling for coaling and 
for orders only. 


United Kingdom 


Railways 


Itt Operation or imder Construction:— 

Haputale — Nanoya (branch to Nuwara Elij'a)— Pera- 
deniya— Kandy — Matale. 

Kurunegala — Anuradhapura — Jaffna — ultimately 
across to India. 

Peradeniya (on the Central line) — Polgahawela 
(branch to Kurunegala) — Colombo — Galle — 
Matara. 

Colombo — Avisawella; up the Kelani valley. 

Total length, about 570 miles. 


Countries 


Post-Office and Telegraphs 


The following diagram shows the tonnage entered at the 
ports of Ceylon in each year from 1902 to 1906 inclusive: — 


The income of the post-office (including telegraphs) 
is over 80,000 per annum. There are about 390 
offices open for postal and telegraph business. The 
number of letters, post-cards, newspapers, parcels, See., 
dealt with in a recent year was about 27,000,000, The 
number of telegrams sent is over 700,000 per annum. 
The length of telegraph wire is about 3400 miles, and 
of telephone wire, 490 miles. 


Education 


The following table gives some particulars of the 
schools, and: the scholars under instruction, in a recent 
ymar: — 

No. of 

Kinds of Schools. Number. Scholars. 

Government Schools ... ... 554 ••• 70 . 7^5 

Aided >> ••• ... 156,040 

Unaided ,, ... ... 1 , 75 ^ 


The following circle diagram shows the shares of the 
principal flags in the tonnage entered : — 


Total 



>■- ’sn \ 
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